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INTRODUCTION 


The members of the Council of the Society have pleasure in 
submitting the fifty seventh volume of the Society’s 
Transactions. It contains papers read in the sessions 1990-91 
and 1991-92 and two papers which were read in previous 
sessions and have been made available for publication. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At the close of Session 1991-92 there were four Honorary 
Chieftains, 62 Life Members and 378 Subscribing Members 
making a total of 444. In addition there were 73 societies and 
libraries making a grand total of 517. This shows an increase 
of one from the number at the end of Session 1989-90 which 
appeared in Volume LVI. 


OBITUARY 


Since Volume LVI went to press the following members have 
died — 


Chiefs of the Society 


Dr John A. Maclean, CB E AA, LL.B. Ph.D: FRELS, 
was a native of Coigeach, Wester Ross. After graduating 
at Aberdeen University he taught English in Aberdeen 
and in 1939 was appointed assistant director of Education 
there. In 1944 he became director of Education for 
Inverness-shire, a post he held until he retired in 1968. 
He later acted as chairman of the Northern Regional 
Hospital Board and had a special interest in educational 
provision for handicapped children. Dr Maclean who also 
served on the executive of the National Trust for 
Scotland had been a member of the Society since 1934 
and was chief in 1977. 
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Professor Kenneth H. Jackson, M.A., B.A., F.B.A., Litt.D., 
F.S.A.(Scot.) had been Professor of Celtic Languages, 
Literature, History and Antiquities at the University of 
Edinburgh from 1950. He had previously occupied a 
similar chair at Harvard University. Professor Jackson, 
who had a most distinguished academic record and was 
the author of many books, had been a member of the 
Society since 1955 and was chief in 1974. 


MEMBERS 


Dr Archibald- J. Campbell, M.B; Ch.B., D:P.H; 221 
Glasgow Road, Ralston, Paisley, became a member in 
1935 while occupying a post as Medical Officer of 
Health in Greenock. 


Mr Calum Macleod, M.A., Ardmaddy, North Uist, had been 
a teacher in South America, Edinburgh and latterly in 
Durness. He became a member in 1954 and spent his 
retirement in Staffin. 


Dr Hugh Morrison, | Staplegrove Manor, Taunton, 
Somerset, had been a member since 1952. 


Mr Roderick J. Macdonald, M.A., F.I.C.E., 7 Court Lane 
Gardens, London, became a member in 1986 and a paper 
by him has appeared in the Transactions. A son of the 
late Sir Murdoch Macdonald, a former Member of 
Parliament for Inverness-shire and Chief of the Society in 
1931, Mr Macdonald was engaged in civil engineering in 
Scotland, England and overseas. During World War II he 
served in the Royal Marine Engineers. 


Mr John Grant, M.A., 19 St Mungo Road, Inverness was a 
native of Badenoch who had long service as a primary 
school teacher in Inverness until he retired in 1973. His 
teaching career was interrupted by war service in North 
Africa and Sicily. Mr Grant, who was a shinty enthusiast 
and keen hill walker, became a member in 1989. 
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Brigadier Charles B. Mackenzie, D.S.O., O.B.E., The Old 
Smithy, Chartershall, Stirling had been a member since 
1952. Commissioned into the Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders, Brigadier Mackenzie served with distinction 
in the Airborne Division at the Battle of Arnhem in 1944. 


Mr Lachlan MacKinnon, B.E.M., M.A., was born at 
Breakish in Skye and attended Edinburgh University 
where he was one of the first students to graduate with 
first class honours in Celtic Languages. All his teaching 
life was spent in Fort William, as Principal Teacher of 
Gaelic and latterly as Deputy Headmaster. Mr 
MacKinnon took an active part in the work of An 
Comunn Gaidhealach, the Highland Division of the 
S.C.D.A. and was a member of the Lochaber Mountain 
Rescue Club. As a Gaelic scholar he was the author of 
several Gaelic educational books and edited “The Prose 
Writing of Donald MacKinnon” for the Scottish Gaelic 
Texts Society. In 1965 Mr MacKinnon retired to Skye 
and lived at “Corriegour”, Broadford. His membership of 
the Society began in 1931. 


Mr John MacInnes, M.B.E., Old School, Daliburgh, South 
Uist, who had been a member since 1970, was a native of 
that island in which he acted as District Clerk for many 
years. Known throughout the Uists as Iain Pheadair, he 
was one of (he now diminishing number of tradition 
bearers. Realising the urgency of its preservation, he was 
active in collecting much old lore and song. 


Mr Alastair B. M. Currie, Torronaidh, Kincraig, Inverness- 
shire was a frequent attender at meetings of the Society 
of which he became a member in 1986. 


Captain Norman D. S. Henderson, A.R.I.N.A., was for some 
years in the Merchant Navy and in the Suez Canal 
Pilotage. For a period after 1956, when he became a 
member of the Society, he was engaged in business in 
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Inverness. He was of an old Ardnamurchan family and 
latterly lived at 17 Skinidin, Glendale, Isle of Skye. 


Mr James MacIntyre, “Ashbank”, 12 East Somerville Place, 
Dundee lived for a number of years at Fairburn in Ross- 
shire during which period he submitted a paper to the 
Society on the history and place names of that district. He 
was the author of “Castles of Skye”. His membership 
began in 1939. 


Mr Donald Sutherland, 126 Drakies Avenue, Inverness 
whose working life was spent in Glasgow became a 
member on retiring to Inverness in 1975. A keen student 
of Gaelic, Mr Sutherland was a regular attender at 
meetings and served for some years on the Society’s 
Council. 


Dr Charles Ferguson, M.B.E., M.B., Ch.B., Lochcarron was 
a native of Skye who came to Lochcarron in 1932. A 
former district councillor, he resurrected the local shinty 
club and was the means of placing it on a firm footing. In 
1934 he presented the Lochcarron Camanachd Challenge 
Cup which was played for by teams from Skye and 
Wester Ross. In the same year he became a Life Member 
of the Society. 


Mr George D. Finlayson, O.B.E., The Birches, West Road, 
Muir of Ord, Ross-shire, who was well known as 
Convener of Ross and Cromarty District Council became 
a member in 1981. 


Mr Neil MacGill, T.D., M.A., Lady Ileene Road, Tarbert, 
Argyll had been a member since 1962. 


Mr Gordon Mackenzie, C.Eng., M.I.Mar.E., 11 Potter 
Street, Five Dock, N.S.W., Australia was of a Gairloch 
family. He had a great interest in piping and on a visit to 
the Highlands in 1989 became a member of the Society. 
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Mr Donald Stewart, P.C., a native of Stornoway, was the 
first Scottish National Party M.P. to win his seat at a 
General Election. He was latterly president of the party. 
Mr Stewart, who served in the Royal Navy throughout 
the Second World War, was elected to Stornoway Town 
Council and also sat on Ross and Cromarty County 
Council. He was twice provost of Stornoway, from 1958 
to 1964 and from 1968 to 1970 when he entered 
Parliament. Retiring from the House of Commons in 
1985, he returned to Stornoway to live at 41 Goathill 
Road. He had been a member of the Society since 1967. 


Dr Andrew B. Hay, M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.O.G., “Chinook”, 
Drummond Road, Inverness had been a member since 
1986. Following a period in general practice in 
Aberdeenshire, he became Hall Fellow and Clinical Tutor 
in Obstetrics and Gynaecology at the University of 
Glasgow. After service in the R.A.M.C. he was appointed 
consultant to the Northern Regional Hospital Board in 
Inverness until his retiral in 1978. 


Mrs P. MacQuarrie, Rosebank, Tobermory, Isle of Mull, had 
been a member since 1987. 


MACKAY GAELIC PRIZE 

Those who were awarded medals in 1991 were Morag 
Campbell and Kirsten MacLennan, Inverness Royal 
Academy, Mark Murray, Culloden Academy, Angus G. 
Macleod, Millburn Academy and Marilyn M. MacDonald, 
Charleston Academy. 

In 1992 the recipients were Marie MacKinnon, Inverness 
Royal Academy, Steven J. Adam, Culloden Academy, Mary 
C. A. MacLennan, Millburn Academy and Hamish Davidson, 
Charleston Academy. 


DONATION 


In 1991 a generous donation towards the publication of the 
Society’s Transactions was made by General Sir A. F. P. 
Christison, Bte G,8.E.; CBr DSO. MC. RB. Ac, an 
Honorary Chieftain and a former Chief of the Society. 
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PUBLICATION 


The only volume of the Society’s Transactions of which 
copies are available is Volume LVI. Application should be 
made to the Honorary Secretary. 


The thanks of the Council is extended to all who have 
contributed papers, to the reviewers of Volume LVI and to all 
who have introduced new members and regularly attended 
meetings. 





BONN-STEIDH COMANN GAIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 


I. Ainmeachadh 
Se ainm a’ Chomainn COMANN GAIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


II. Ruintean 

Canan, bardachd agus ceol na Gaidhealtachd arach; bardachd, 
duthchas, sgeulachadan, leabhraichean agus sgriobhannan nan 
Ceilteach a shàbhaladh o dhol air diochuimhne: 
leabhraichean, sgriobhannan agus paipearan eile, an canan 
sam bith, a bhoineas do litreachas, do eachdraidh, do 
sheanaghnas agus do thairbhe nan Gaidheal agus na 
Gaidhealtachd fhaotainn; coir agus clit nan Gaidheal 
fhireanachadh; agus anns an fharsaingeachd na bhoineas do 
shoirbheachadh an t-sluaigh Ghaidhealaich a chur air adhart, 
an Albainn agus ann an dùthchannan eile. 


HI. Ballrachd 

Bidh ballrachd a’ Chomainn réidh do dhuine sam bith aig a 
bheil ùidh ann an rùintean a’ Chomainn. Bidh dà roinn de 
Bhuill ann: Buill Chumanta agus Buill fad Beatha. Faodaidh 
an Comann o am gu am àireamh nach bi os cionn seachdnar a 
shuidheachadh an inbhe Cheannardan Urramach. 


IV. A’ Chomhairle 

i. Cuirear riaghladh gnothaichean a’ Chomainn an earbsa ri 
Comhairle de Cheann, triùir Cheannardan, Rùnaire 
Urramach, Ionmhasair Urramach agus Cóignear Bhall 
den Chomann. Theid an Ceann a shuidheachadh leis a’ 
Chomhairle is bheir e bliadhna shlàn san dreuchd. Nì 
cóignear Bhall den Chomhairle coinneamh dhligheach. 

ii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle na shaoilear iomchaidh 
o am gu am de Chomadaidhean a shuidheachadh agus 
cumhachdan agus ruigheachd nan comadaidhean sin a 
stéidheachadh. 

iil. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle Fo-laghannan a thoirt 
am mach airson rian is smachd ann an gnothaichean a’ 
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CONSTITUTION 
of 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS 


I. Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


II. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, 
manuscripts and other papers, in whatever language, bearing 
upon the literature, the history, the antiquities and the 
material interests of the Highlands and Highland people; to 
vindicate the rights and character of the Gaelic people; and 
generally to further the interests of the Scottish Gaelic people 
whether in Scotland or elsewhere. 


III. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who 
take a lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall 
be two classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life 
Members. The Society may appoint from time to time a 
number, not to exceed seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

i. The management of the affairs of the Society shall be 
entrusted to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, 
three Chieftains, an Honorary Secretary, an Honorary 
Treasurer and five other Members of the Society. The 
Chief shall hold office for the calendar year and shall be 
appointed by the Council. Five Members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum. 

ii. The Council shall have power to appoint such 
Committees as it may from time to time decide and may 
determine the powers and terms of reference of such 
Committees. 


XVII 
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Chomainn is iad sin a’ toirt leotha riaghailtean a thaobh 
cead agus crìochnachadh ballrachd, ìre chìsean, taghadh 
is fuasgladh Luchd Dreuchd, rian nan Coinneamh an dà 
chuid den Chomann agus den Chomhairle, leis gach 
Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail agus Neo- 
àbhaisteach den Chomann san chunntas, agus a thaobh 
fios a thoirt mu na h-uile cruinneachadh is mu 
chothromachadh nan taghadh aig na cruinneachaidhean 
sin; air chumhnant gum bi no Fo-laghannan sin daonnan 
co-shìnte ri ordaighean a’ Bhuinn-stéidh seo agus nach bi 
ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle reachdan a’ Bhuinn-stéidh 
atharrachadh leis na Fo-laghannan sin agus nach 
stéidhichear is nach atharraichear is nach leasaichear Fo- 
Laghannan sam bith as aonais aonta shéanar aig a’ chuid 
as lugha de Bhuill na Comhairle. 


V. Clàr-eagair agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh e an urra ris a? Chomhairle Clàr-eagair freagarrach de 
phàipearan is de leughaidhean an Gaidhlig no am Beurla 
ullachadh airson an liubhairt aig coinneamhan den Chomann 
agus airson na leughaidhean is na pàipearan sin a chur an clò 
mar a chithear iomchaidh. 

Ullaichear gach pàipear is leughadh agus nithear gach 
farpas le rùn fosgarra, dùrachdadh, seasmhach as leth na 
firinn agus cuirear gach nì air adhart ann an inntinn chiùin, 
ghlan agus sin a réir nam Fo-laghannan a tha air an 
suidheachadh leis a’ Chomhairle. Sgrìobhaidh an Rùnaire 
Urramach, air neo “na easbhaidh-san, duine sam bith a 
thaghar aig coinneamh sam bith den Chomhairle no den 
Chomann, Mionaidean na coinnimh agus gleidheidh an 
Rùnaire Urramach na Mionaidean sin. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comann Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail air 
latha air choireiginn an déidh an 31 den Fhaoilleach gach 
bliadhna shlàn ann an ionad a shuidhicheas a’ Chomhairle. 
Aig a’ Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, cuiridh a’ 
Chomhairle Tuaraisgeul air beulaibh nam Ball mu chùisean a’ 
Chomainn air chor is gun gabh na Buill ris, cuide ri Iomradh 
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iil. The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to 
regulate and control the conduct of the Society’s affairs, 
including Bye-Laws providing for the admission of 
Members, termination of membership, rates of 
subscription, the election and retiral of Office Bearers, 
the conduct of Meetings both of the Society and of the 
Council, including Annual General Meetings and 
Extraordinary General Meetings of the Society, and for 
the giving of notice of all meetings and regulating the 
voting of such meetings; provided always that such Bye- 
Laws shall be subject to the provisions of this 
Constitution and the Council shall not have the power to 
alter the terms of the Constitution with such Bye-Laws 
and that no such Bye-Laws shall be enacted or altered or 
modified without the approval of at least six members of 
the Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a 
suitable Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English 
to be delivered at meetings of the Society and for publishing 
such lectures and papers as they see fit. 

All papers and lectures shall-be prepared and all 
discussions carried on with an honest, earnest and resolute 
desire for the truth and all proceedings shall be conducted in 
a pure and gentle spirit and in accordance with the Bye-Laws 
laid down by the Council. The Honorary Secretary, whom 
failing a person appointed at any meeting of the Council or 
the Society shall record the Minutes of the meeting and such 
Minutes shall be maintained by the Honorary Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 

The Society shall hold an Annual General Meeting on a date 
after 31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be 
fixed by the Council. At the Annual General Meeting the 
Council shall submit for the approval of Members a Report 
on the affairs of the Society and an audited Statement of 
Accounts for the financial year preceding; and there shall be 
elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a 
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nan Cunntas an déidh an sgrúdadh airson na bliadhna a tha 
seachad; agus taghar Luchd Dreuchd a’ Chomainn mar ri 
Bard, Piobaire agus Urra Leabharlann. A thaobh na Coinnimh 
Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, ni cóignear Bhall coinneamh 
dhligheach. 


VII. Cùisean Airgid 

i. Thig bliadhna-mheas a’ Chomainn gu crìch air an 31 den 
Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna shlan agus cuiridh an t- 
Ionmhasair (fear no té) a chuid Chunntas fo sgrùdadh 
Cunntasair Dligheach cho luath is a ghabhas déanamh an 
déidh an latha sin. 

ii. Bidh lan ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle ionmhas a’ 
Chomainn a chur am mach air riadh no air seilbh eile ann 
an doigh sam bith a mheasar iomchaidh leotha fa- 
chomhair rùintean a’ Chomainn. 

iii. Théid ionmhas no stor sam bith eile gu léir a bhancadh no 
chur am mach air riadh no ghléidheadh ann an ainm a’ 
Chomainn no an ainm Urrasairean a tha air an 
suidheachadh leis a’ Chomhairle. Ni a’ Chomhairle 
ullachadh anns na Fo-laghannan airson seicichean no 
ordain a sgriobhadh, suimeannan airgid a tharraing ás a’ 
Bhanca, seicichean no ordain a chul-sgriobhadh, agus 
cumhnant no bann no sgriobhadh sam bith eile a 
shoighneadh airson no as leth a’ Chomainn. Bidh 
cumhachd aig a’ Chomhairle, nach bean ri ni a tha 
sgriobhte cheana, ughdarras a thoirt do bhanca sam bith, 
no do eadarmheadhanair eile a tha aithnichte is urrasach 
an iomchar airgid, ionmhas a’ Chomainn a ghabhail as 
laimh a réir is mar a bhreithnichear an suidheachadh. 


VIII. Atharrachadh ás a’ Bhonn-stéidh 

Cha ghabh an Bonn-stéidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh ach 
le iarrtas a gheibh taic o thromalach da thrian de Bhuill a’ 
Chomainn is iad an dara cuid a’ bhòtadh gu pearsanta air neo 
troimh fhear-ionaid aig a’ Choinneamh Choitcheann 
Bhliadhnail. Feumar an t-atharrachadh no an leasachadh a tha 
an tairgse a thoirt a dh’fhios na Comhairle ann an sgrìobhadh 
air a shoighneadh le deichnear Bhall den Chomann a h-ochd 
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Bard, a Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual 
General Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 


VII. Financial Matters 
i. The Society’s financial year shall end on 31st January in 
each year and the Treasurer shall submit his or her 
Accounts to a Chartered Accountant nominated by the 
Council as soon as possible after that date. 

ii. The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise 
deal with the Society’s funds in any manner they deem 
appropriate having regard to the objects of the Society. 

ili. All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested 
or otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of 
Trustees appointed by the Council. The Council shall 
make provision in the Bye-Laws for the procedures for 
drawing cheques or orders, withdrawing sums from the 
Bank, for the endorsement of cheques or orders and for 
the signature of any other document, deed or other 
writing for or on behalf of the Society. Without prejudice 
to the foregoing the Council shall have the power to 
authorise any bank or other recognised and reputable 
financial intermediary to manage the Society’s 
investments on a discretionary basis. 


VIII. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a 
resolution carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members 
of the Society either voting in person, or by proxy at the 
Annual General Meeting. The proposed alteration or 
amendment must be intimated to the Council in writing by 
notice signed by ten Members of the Society not less than 
eight weeks before the Annual General Meeting. Notice of 
the proposed alteration or amendment must be given to each 
Member not less than four weeks before the meeting. Absent 
Members may vote by proxy. 


IX. 
If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that 
on the grounds of expense or for any other reason it is 
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seachdainean aig a” chuid as lugha roimh am na Coinnimh 
Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. Feumar brath man atharrachadh no 
man leasachadh a tha an tairgse a leigeil chon a h-uile Ball 
ceithir seachdainean aig a” chuid as lugha roimh am na 
coinnimh. Faodaidh Buill nach bi an lathair bhótadh troimh 
fhear-ionaid. 


IX. 

Mas e is gun cuir a’ Chomhairle rompa, aig am sam bith, le 
tromalach da thrian, gu feumar air neo gum bu ghlice, air 
ghrunnd cosgais no a thoradh adhbhar sam bith eile, an 
Comann a chur mu sgaoil, gairmear Coinneamh Choitcheann 
Neo-abhaisteach de Bhuill a’ Chomainn aig a bheil cumhachd 
bhotaidh, le fios sanais do na Buill ann am paipear- 
naidheachd a tha ri fhaotainn an dùthaich Inbhir Nis, agus sin 
ri nochdadh a h-ochd latha fichead aig a’ chuid as lugha 
roimh am na Coinnimh. Mas e is gun daingnichear a leithid 
sin de bhreith le tromalach da thrian den luchd bhotaidh (co- 
dhiubh is ann gu pearsanta no troimh fhear-ionaid) aig a 
leithid sin de Choinneamh, bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle 
calpa sam bith a bhóineas don Chomann no a tha an ainm a’ 
Chomainn a chur uapa. Cha toirear seachad iarmad sam bith a 
bhios ann, an déidh fiachan a’ Chomainn a phaigheadh, ach 
airson na cuspairean foghlaim a naisg luchd stéidheachaidh a’ 
Chomainn a chur air adhart. A thaobh an ruin sin, bidh cinn- 
uidhe an fhoghlaim ri an cur san ordugh seo (1) a’ Ghaidhlig 
a thoirt gu iomlaine cleachdaidh troimh theagasg na Gaidhlig 
air feadh nan dùthchannan anns a bheil i "na gnathchainnt 
agus (2) meas is luach air cultur, eachdraidh agus duthchas 
nan Ceilteach a bhrosnachadh is a leudachadh an da chuid air 
a’ Ghaidhealtachd fhéin agus thairis air na criochan sin. 
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necessary or advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the Members of the Society 
who have the power to vote, of which Meeting not less than 
twenty-eight days notice shall be given to Members and 
advertised in a newspaper circulating in the Inverness district. 
If such a decision shall be confirmed by a two-thirds majority 
of those voting (whether in person or by proxy) at such a 
Meeting the Council shall have the power to dispose of any 
assets held by or in the name of the Society. Any assets 
remaining after satisfaction of the liabilities of the Society 
shall be disposed of only to further the educational objectives 
which the founders of the Society endorsed. For this purpose 
the educational objectives shall be in order of priority (1) to 
perfect the use of the Gaelic language in the Gaelic speaking 
districts of the Highlands through the teaching of Gaelic and 
(2) to promote a wider awareness of Celtic culture, history 
and traditions both within the Highland area and further 
afield. 
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SONGS OF THE BALRANALD ELOPEMENT 
DONALD A. MACDONALD, M.A. 
23rd November, 1990 


The true story of the Balranald Elopement presents a picture 
more remarkable than a good deal of the romantic fiction of 
its time: 

In the middle of last century two gentlemen fell in love 
with Miss Jessie Catherine MacDonald, a younger daughter 
of the powerful and wealthy James Thomas MacDonald of 
Balranald in North Uist. One of these gentlemen was Donald 
MacDonald, sub-factor of North Uist, a younger son of Hugh 
Peter MacDonald of Monkstadt in Skye and therefore a well- 
connected member of the Highland aristocracy himself; the 
other was Patrick Cooper, an Aberdeen lawyer who was 
Commissioner for Lord MacDonald’s estates in Skye and 
North Uist. Cooper had the advantage of wealth and was the 
preferred suitor in the eyes of Jessie’s parents. 

The outcome was that she eloped on 15th February 1850 
with Donald MacDonald. They sailed from Lochmaddy on a 
small vessel called the Eliza MacLeod, owned and skippered 
by a man from Harris called Donald MacLeod. He was 
nicknamed Domhnall Fidhleir (Donald the Fiddler). They 
were heading for Skye but bad weather forced them to run 
before the storm to Tarbert in Harris. Here they were 
intercepted by Jessie’s uncle, Captain John Robertson 
MacDonald, factor of Harris, and Jessie’s brother Alexander, 
or Ailig Bhaileraghaill as he was better known. Jessie was 
held, more or less captive, at her uncle’s home, Rodel House, 
till she could be returned to North Uist. 

Donald MacDonald recruited a new crew in Skye and, 
having got the use of a larger vessel, also called, by a 
remarkable coincidence, the Eliza, though this time the Eliza 
Clow,' returned to Harris. They broke into Rodel House in the 
early hours of Saturday, 23rd February 1850 and, after some 
violent exchanges, they carried Jessie off. Donald and Jessie 
were married in Edinburgh shortly after. 


l 
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He stood trial at Inverness Sheriff Court on August 14th 
1850 for his part in this escapade. The jury found MacDonald 
not guilty, to the great delight of his friends and of the local 
populace. Afterwards the young couple emigrated to 
Australia where they took a farm near Melbourne and raised a 
family. 

That is a mere outline. The story, in fact and fiction, was 
dealt with in greater detail in a paper which I read before this 
Society in 1988, due to be published shortly in Transactions, 
Volume LVI.” The present paper represents the promised 
sequel. 

These romantic adventures resulted in a fine crop of stories 
and songs. Virtually all noted or recorded versions of the 
story contain at least some inaccuracy, some a very great 
deal. This was only to be expected in the rather complicated 
circumstances, and these matters are dealt with in some detail 
in my earlier paper. 

The songs present rather a different picture. All the texts 
that I have heard or seen appear, generally speaking, to reflect 
genuine popular tradition. There have, however, been various 
developments, permutations and losses here also, and the 
textual and musical picture they present is by no means 
always a clear and simple one. 

Some sources when questioned have said “Bha oran ann”, 
(There was a song). Others have said “Bha grunn mor oran 
ann”, (There were lots of songs). The truth, as so often 
happens, appears to lie somewhere between these two 
positions. I have been able to trace what I believe to be five 
separate songs, each to a distinct tune, that are clearly based 
on the story of the Balranald Elopement. 

The picture is, however, further complicated by the fact 
that one of them, in particular, probably represents a 
conflation of the work of more than one bard. When one adds 
the fact that none of the songs is to a tune that is its own and 
its own only, and that some of the tunes and refrains are 
shared with other songs which have nothing to do with the 
Balranald affair, and that some text swapping has clearly 
gone on in oral tradition, the picture obviously becomes even 
more complex. 
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Now, a word about sources. These songs have never been 
fully published in any one book or periodical to my 
knowledge. The nearest to general publication is in a five part 
serialisation of the Elopement story in the Oban Times 
newspaper in 1900, by William MacKenzie, Secretary to the 
Crofters’ Commission, and particularly in the Appendix to 
the Sth part which appeared on 21st April 1900. The Oban 
Times account has texts of four of the songs. Another 
William MacKenzie, of Culnacnoc, Skye, included excerpts 
from three of the songs in a seriously flawed version of the 
elopement story in his book: Skye: Iochdar Trotternish 
(1930 and 1940, pp. 101-4). Another Skyeman, Donald 
Budge, published an almost identical amount of text from the 
same three songs in his booklet The Skye Lochinvar (1961, 
pp. 30-46). This again has considerable inaccuracies, both in 
matters of fact and in song texts.” 

To the best of my knowledge, I believe that, in the six page 
handout which is now in front of you, you have a more 
comprehensive collection of Balranald Elopement song text 
than any that has yet appeared in any single source that I 
know of. [The reference here is to a six page typescript of the 
texts printed below which was circulated to the audience at 
the Meeting at which this paper was read on 23rd November 
1990. | 

Now, for songs composed comparatively recently, that is to 
say less than a century and a half ago at most, there is 
remarkably little available in the way of attribution of 
authorship and even less, I think, that is demonstrably 
completely accurate. One reason may well be that the right 
questions were not asked by collectors at the right time. This, 
I must confess, includes myself. It is something that happens 
all too often. I hope, nevertheless, to mention one or two 
details on possible authorship when dealing with the 
individual songs. 

However, to move on, the rest of this talk is devoted to 
these five songs and I hope to let you hear actual sung 
examples of each of them from oral tradition, as represented 
by the Archives of the School of Scottish Studies at 
Edinburgh University. 
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The songs are not presented in any particular order of logic 
or date or quality. The third (Failte Dhut Deagh Shlainte 
Leat) however, presents the most complex problems of the 
five in terms of verbal text. 

[At this point, tape-recorded examples of each of the five 
songs, selected from the Archives of the School of Scottish 
Studies, were played to the audience, in the following order 
and with comments on each. Some of the comments have 
been amended and amplified in course of preparation of the 
paper for publication. I am most grateful to my colleague 
Miss Morag MacLeod who has supplied the music 
transcriptions, which are now added, from the actual 
recordings played at the meeting. ] 


I. 


Mo Bheannachd don Bhaillidh Ur 
N, MacLean. 









Ged a dh'fheum - te nan dòrn 


Refrain: Mo bheannachd don bhàillidh ùr 
'S e fhéin a choisinn an clit 
Nuair a thàinig e le thrip 
Dh’uaislean a Dùthaich MhicLeòid. 


stri 
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’S thàine tu led bhairdse cruinn 

Ghabh thu ’n earra-dheas air Port Rìgh 
Thogadh do shaighdeirean cis 

Ged a dh’fheumte stri nan dorn. 


"5 bha Fear Liondail* an dúil 

Gun cuireadh e lion mur cul 

Ach feuchadh e ’n do rinn e chúis 
Nuair a dh’uraicheadh na seòid. 


"5 chaidh do phéidse*® mun cuairt 
Timcheall a’ Chinn a Tuath‘ 


"5 dh’innis e dhaibh gun gheilt gun ghruaim 


Gur e ’n cuan a bha fo stroin. 


'S có ’n té nach tugadh dhut gaol 
Dh’fhalbhadh tu cho luath ri naosg 
Le do lainnteirean ri do thaobh’ 
Gon do sgaoil thu do chuid sheol. 


'S có ’n té nach tugadh dhut gràdh 
Chaithris thu “n oidhche gun támh 
Chaidil Cupar as a’ bhlaths 

'S cha do thàrr e dhol na coir. 


’S dualach dhuibh gun dean sibh feum 
Tha sibh ionnsaichte le chéil 
Gruagach uasal ort an déidh 

'S fhuair thu i nn céitein a h-òig. 


'S ùr a chraobh on d’rinn i fas 

Na bheil fon talamh dhi ’s gu h-ard 
Cha mhosgan i am bun no ’m barr 
Ach an giuthas alainn óg. 


'S Dòmhnallaich sibh air gach taobh 
Lamh dhearg is suaicheantas ur craobh 
Long is bradan ’s leómhann caoich 
Gidheagan is fraoch glas óg." 
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This version was recorded by myself in 1956 from the late 
Norman MacLean (Tormad Alasdair ’ic Thormaid), Ceann 
Traigh Bhalaigh, North Uist. It is SA 1956/9 Al in the 
Archives of the School of Scottish Studies. 

Another vigorous performance, by the late Mrs Annie 
Arnott of Kilmuir, Skye, though it has fewer verses, is well 
worth including here. The recording was made by the late Dr 
Calum MacLean and is SA 1953/49 A4 in the Archives: 

A Amott. 


ee 


'S dh'fhalbh thu le do sgio - ba grinn 


[é Ghabh thu ‘niar - ‘eas air Port = 









Es Ss 
ee a ee Gos ee Oo a ae ca 
5 
Leis na gill ean nach robh chì 
oe OSEE cae IE) < er E 
ee oe ee ARIS: 
EE EN E E T ossoh 


Refrain: °S mo bheannachd don bhàillidh ur 
’S tu fhéin a choisinn an cliú 
Nuair a dh’fhalbh thu le do chriú 
Uaislean bho Dhùthaich ’icLeoid. 


1. Is dh’fhalbh thu le do sgioba grinn 
'S ghabh thu “n iar- eas air Port Righ 
Leis na gillean nach robh cli 
Fhad ’s a mhaireadh stri nan dorn. 


2. Is barail leam gun dean sibh feum 
Tha sibh ionnsaichte le chéil 
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Leadaidh uasal ort an déidh 
Fhuair 1 an Céitean fo h-òig.’ 


3. Is Dòmhnallaich sibh air gach taobh 
Làmh dhearg is suaicheantas duibh 
Bradan tarragheal leómhann, craobh 
Mar sin is a fraoch glas òg.“ 


4. Is og a chraobh on d’rinn thu fas 
Na tha fon talamh dhi ’s gu h-àrd 
Gun mhosgan am bun no m barr 
Ach an giuthas alainn og. 


The School of Scottish Studies Song Index notes that the 
song has been recorded from six singers, two of them from 
Skye, three from North Uist and one from a North Uist/Harris 
source. The tune is much the same in all cases and there is no 
very significant variation in the verbal texts from those 
printed above. The tune, though not the refrain, is shared with 
another song, which I take to be earlier, and of which two 
performances only are noted in the indexes. This is the love 
song Gaol na h-Ainnir is Math Cliu. I do not know of a 
printed version of that song." 

The only attribution of authorship which I have 
encountered for Mo Bheannachd don Bhaillidh Ur is in a 
statement by the late Neil MacDonald (Niall a’ Ghobha) of 
Gréinetobht, North Uist, who told me in 1957 that it was 
composed by a Donald MacAulay, of Baile Sear, North Uist" 
(SA1957/89 A1). 

The only printed versions known to me are those in the 
Oban Times series, in lochdar Trotternish and in The Skye 
Lochinvar. For comparison the Oban Times text is as 
follows. Compared with Norman MacLean’s text it has two 
extra verses. Some minor points of spelling have been silently 
adjusted in this and in other texts quoted below. 


Beannachd aig a’ Bhaillidh Ur 


Refrain: Mo bheannachd aig a’ Bhaillidh Ur 
’S e fhéin a choisinn an cliú 
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Nuair a tháinig c le chriú 
Uaislean a Dùthaich MhicLeòid. 


Dh’ fhalbh thu leis a’ bhàta ghrinn 

Ghabh thu ’n iar- eas air Port Rìgh 
Leis na gillean nach robh cli 

Fhad ’s a mhaireadh stri nan dorn. 


Thàinig an iùbhrach mun cuairt 
Timcheall bhon àirde tuath 

Dh aithris dhuinn sgeula gun ghruaim 
Gun do ghabh i "n cuan fo stroin. 


Bu luaithe leam i na ghaoth 

Le sinteag bho thaobh gu taobh 
Bha do chridhe mar a’ naosg 
Gus na sgaoileadh a cuid seol. 


Fhuair sibh iúbhrach luchdmhor luath 
Air nach cuireadh an droch uair” 

Cha robh a gillean fo ghruaim 

"N am bhith togail suas nan seol. 


A’ mhaighdeann don tug thu gradh 
Chaithris i "n oidhch’ air do sgáth 
Chaidil Cupar as a’ bhlaths 

'S cha do tharr e dhol na coir. 


Gun d’éirich Cupar le sgraing 

Dh’ iarr e n t-each a chur na dheann 
Ach mun do ghlac iad i san am 

Gu robh “m bann gu teann mu meòir. 


. Bha Iain Liondail* ann an dúil 


Gun cuireadh e lion mur ctl 
Ta cha deachaidh leis" a’ chùis 
Nuair a dh’traicheadh na seòid. 
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8. °S barail leam gun dèan sibh feum 
Tha sibh ionnsaichte le chéil’ 
Maighdeann uasal ort an déidh 
Fhuair thu i ’n céitein a h-òig. 


9. ’S ùr a” chraobh bhon d’rinn i fas 
Na tha fo thalamh is gu h-ard" 
Cha robh gath am bun no ’m barr 
Ach mar ghiuthas àlainn òg. 


10. °S Dòmhnallaich sibh air gach taobh 
Làmh dhearg is suaicheantas duibh 
Bradan tarragheal "s le6mhann caol 
Mar sin agus fraoch geal óg." 


Though there is some variation between the Oban Times 
text, Norman MacLean’s and Annie Arnott’s, it is quite clear 
that they correspond as follows: 

O.T. =N.M.1, AcA.1; O.T.2 = N.M-3, not iù A.A.; O.T.3 
= N.M.4, not in A.A.; O.T.4 not in N.M. or A.A.; O.T.5 = 
N.M.5, not in A.A.; O.T.6 not in N.M. or A.A; O.T.7 = 
N.M.2, not in A.A.; O.T.8 = N.M.6, A.A.2; O.T.9 = N.M.7, 
AAA O.T.10 = N.M.8, A.A.3. 

Iochdar Trotternish gives only three verses, 
corresponding to O.T.9, 10, 8 in that order. The Skye 
Lochinvar has the same three verses, in the same order. 

At first sight these three texts of Mo Bheannachd don 
Bhaillidh Ur seem reasonably straightforward and it might 
not be too much to claim that they probably ultimately 
represent one single composition. There are, however, a few 
problems posed by the texts which deserve to be noticed. 

The first is the reference to Portree. Something has clearly 
gone amiss here. Whether we choose to read an earra-dheas, 
an iar-dheas or timcheall air, as in another North Uist text 
(SA 1971/164 B4), and whether we read thainig or 
dh’fhalbh, this verse, which must refer to the rescue mission 
from Skye to Rodel — a direct sailing as the trial evidence 
strongly suggests — simply does not make sense as it stands. | 
have been unable to come up with any credible suggestion for 
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an alternative reading, but this verse certainly invites 
conjecture. It may suggest composition by someone who had 
little knowledge of the geography of Skye. It might also, just 
possibly, have come from another text, otherwise unknown, 
with no connection with the Balranald Elopement. 

Again in the refrain, whether we read thainig or 
dh’fhalbh, the reference is clearly to the Rodel expedition 
since, in the first expedition to Balranald, Donald MacDonald 
had come in his carriage from Baleloch and not by sea, and 
was accompanied only by his man-servant. On the other hand, 
one might argue that the later tradition of Donald MacDonald 
coming by sea to Balranald, as found in some of the oral 
versions of the story, had already gained ground before the 
refrain was composed — but I think this is unlikely. 

Where A.A. is concerned, A.A.1 is the only narrative verse 
(the Portree verse) and there are no further problems of 
sequence. N.M. and O.T. are rather more complicated. N.M.3 
= O.T.2: but N.M.3 (Chaidh do phéidse mun cuairt) is 
probably to be taken as referring to the first escape from 
Balranald and the role of Donald MacDonald’s groom,‘ while 
O.T.2 (Thàinig an iùbhrach mun cuairt) probably reflects 
the tradition that on the second expedition the Eliza Clow 
touched in at the north of Skye on her way to the mainland." 
N.M.4 may well refer to the drive to Lochmaddy from 
Balranald. N.M.5 = O.T.5 certainly appears to refer to Cooper 
being “caught napping” on the night of 14-15 February when 
the elopement from Balranald took place. O.T.3 = N.M.4 
could refer either to the escape from Lochmaddy or the 
escape from Rodel, but O.T.4 must surely refer to acquiring 
the second vessel, the Eliza Clow and to the Rodel 
expedition. N.M.2 = O.T.7 referring to “Iain Liondail’’,* 
Jessie’s uncle, obviously both refer to the Rodel situation. 
N.M.6, 7, 8 and O.T.8, 9, 10, being non-narrative, present no 
serious problems. 

I think it may be fair to suggest that some of these 
divergences, as between N.M. and O.T., may possibly reflect 
aspects of a single text as mediated through North Uist 
tradition on the one hand and Skye tradition on the other. 
However, in both cases, there is a certain amount of 
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confusion in terms of sequence. 

It may be worth noting that none of the other four texts in 
the Archives adds any further verses, or any important textual 
variations. 

In summary, this could well be a song first composed in 
either North Uist, Skye (or even Harris) and modified in 
process of transmission. 


TE, 


An t-Aparan Goirid 





t-ap - ar-an goir - id nach ruig ach a ghlùn Nuair 





dh'fhàg mi fo bhròn an t-ap- ar-an ùr 


Refrain: An t-aparan goirid ’s e ’n t-aparan ùr 
An t-aparan goirid nach ruig ach a’ ghlùn 
Nuair bha mi òg ’s mi uile gun sunnd 
'S e dh’fhag mi fo bhròn an t-aparan ùr. 


L. Mo cheist ort a Sheasaidh ’s tu "n ainnir bha suairc 
'S tu chumadh rid ghealladh ’s a leanadh rid luaidh 
O b’aotrom do spiorad ’s tu chinneadh nam buadh 
Cha ghabhadh tu "n giorag ’s cha tilleadh ron 
stuaidh. 
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2. °S nuair fhuair an Eliza Miss Jessie air bord 
'S ann orra bha sgoinn ’s iad a’ hois-adh na seol 
Nuair fhuair i fo h-aodach ’s muir sgaoilte fo srón 
Bha h-aigne cho aotrom ri faoileig air lòn. 


3. °S tha iomadh fear cianail bhon thriall thu thar sal 
Tha beannachd gach Criosdaidh am bliadhna nad 
phairt 
Bha mais agus ciataibh a-riamh riut a’ fas 
Gu seinneadh tu ’m piana nas brèagha na cach. 


4. Tha d’athair ’s do mháthair an tràth-sa fo leon 
Nach d’rinn iad dhut banais le aighear ’s le ceol 
Ach tillidh tu fhathast a dh’ Uibhist nam bó 
'S bidh siùcar an glainnidh is todaidh ga òl. 


This version was recorded by myself in 1957 from the late 
Neil MacDonald (Niall a’ Ghobha) of Greinetobht, North 
Uist. It is SA1957/88 A3 in the Archives of the School of 
Scottish Studies. 

Another fine version, recorded by the late lain Paterson in 
1971 from Mrs Mary Ann MacLeod (Bean Dhomhnaill Bhig), 
Berneray, is as follows (SA1971/277 B14). Mrs MacLeod, 
who is from Huna in North Uist, said she had learnt the song 
from her father, Donald MacLellan (Dòmhnall Mor Hina). 


Refrain: An t-aparan goirid ’s an t-aparan úr 
An t-aparan goirid nach ruig ach a’ ghlùin 
Nuair bha mi 6g ’s mi furasd rim lúb 
'S e dh’fhag mi fo leòn ach an t-aparan úr. 


l. Bha cliù ort a Sheasaidh ’s tu ’n ainnir bha suairc 
A chumadh rid ghealladh ’s a leanadh rid luaidh 
"5 ann unnad bha spiorad ’s tu chinneadh nam buadh 
Nach gabhadh an giorag ’s nach tilleadh ron chuan. 


2. °S nuair fhuair an Eliza Miss Jessie air bord 
’S ann orra bha sgoinn ’s iad a’ hois-adh na seòl 
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t-ap - ar-an goir -id nach ruig ach a ghlùin Nuair 





dh'fhàg mi fo leòn ach an t-ap- ar-an ùr 


Bha muir air gach taobh dhi a’ sgaoileadh mu bord 
'S bha h-aigne cho aotrom ri faoileag air lòn. 


3. °S ann ort a bha ’m biùthas san dùthaich a bh’ann 
Cha ghabhadh tu Cùbair cha b’fhit leat a chainnt 
'S ann bha thu nad bhiùtaidh ’s tu ’m flùr bha gun 
mheang'® 
'S na faighinn mo dhùrachd bhiodh diùc leat air 
laimh. 


4. °S bha seòrsa duin’ aca mach air a’ uaids 
A’ gearrd a’ bhaile ’s na thigeadh mun cuairt 
'S gun cheangaileadh a chasan ’s a lamhan cho 
cruaidh 
'S mun tainig a’ mhadainn chaidh a ragadh le 
fuachd.” 


5. Dh’fhag thu do mhàthair is d’athair fo leòn 
Nach d’rinn iad dhut banais le aighear ’s le ceol 
Ach tillidh tu fhathast do dh’ Uibhist an eòrn 
Bidh siùcar an glainnidh is todaidh ga Ol. 
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This song borrows both its tune and its refrain from an 
earlier song, evidently by a woman lamenting that she finds 
herself pregnant — hence “the apron that reaches only to the 
knee” 

There are eight performances noted in the School of 
Scottish Studies indexes under the heading An t-Aparan 
Goirid. Five of these, including the two printed above, are of 
the Balranald song. Two other texts, one from Barra and one 
from a North Uist/Harris source add nothing further to the 
present texts. 

However, the remaining text, recorded in 1990 by Morag 
MacLeod and myself from the distinguished Honorary 
Chieftain of this Society, Mr William Matheson, does add 
something further and I include it here for comparison. It is 
SA1990/122 B2 in the Archives of the School and it is a 
recited, not a sung performance. Mr Matheson noted it in the 
1940s from a Barra source. 


Refrain: An t-aparan goirid ’s an t-aparan úr 
An t-aparan goirid nach ruig ach a’ ghluin 
Nuair bha mi òg ’s mi furasd mo lub 
’S e dh’fhag mi fo leon an t-aparan ur. 


l. Bha seòrsa de dhuin’ ac’ a-muigh air a’ uaids 
A’ gleidheadh a’ bhaile mun tig iad mun cuairt 
Cheangail iad a lamhan ’s a chasan gu cruaidh 
"5 mun tàinig a’ mhadainn gun lath iad le fuachd.” 


2. Thàinig Clann Dòmhnaill na le6mhainn bha garg 
Luchd sheasamh na corach dham b’ordan lamh 
dhearg 
Le spionnadh nan dornaibh gun chomhradh gun arm 
Bha Seasaidh gu sporsail air bord aca falbh. 


3. Nuair fhuair an Eliza Miss Jessie air bord 
Chaidh na gillean is sgoinn orra hois-adh na seol 
Nuair fhuair i fo h-aodach ’s muir sgaoilte fo sròin 
Bha h-aigne cho aotrom ri faoileag air lon. 
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4. Tha mo cheist ort a Sheasaidh ’s tu ’n ainnir bha 
suairc 
'S tu chumadh rid ghealladh “s a leanadh do luaidh 
'S ann unnad bha spiorad “s tu chinneadh nam buadh 
Nach gabhadh an giorag “s nach tilleadh ron chuan. 


5. °S tu choisinn am biùthas dhan dùthaich a bh’ann 
Cha ghabhadh tu "n Cubair cha b'fhiú leat a chainnt 
Tha mis’ ann an dúil gur tu bhiútaidh gun mheang 
Na faighinn mo dhúrachd bhiodh diúc leat air láimh. 


6. “Tha d'athair ’s do mháthair an drasda fo bhrón 
Nach do rinn iad dhut banais le aighear is ceól 
Ach nan tilleadh tu fhathast gu d'fhearann ’s gu 

d'dhoigh 
Gum bi siùcar an glainneachan ’s drama" ga Ol. 


7. Gum b'fhearr a bhith ’m Barraigh nan d’aithnich mi 
"n t-am 
Mun d’fhalbh thu led leannan a dhùthaich nan Gall 
Gur mis’ ann a dh’aithnich gun Seasaidh bhith ann 
'S mi nach fhagadh am baile gun ghlainne ’s gun 
dram. 


The three texts printed above correspond as follows: 

W.M.I = M.M.4, not in N.M.D.; W.M.2 not in N.M.D. or 
M.M.; W.M.3 = N.M.D.2, NA. AA, M 4 = N.M.D.1, 
M.M.1; W.M.5 = M.M.3, not in N.M.D.; W.M.6 = N.M.D.4, 
M.M.5; W.M.7 not in N.M.D. or M.M.; N.M.D.3 not in M.M. 
or W.M. 

No text of An t-Aparan Goirid is included in the Oban 
Times series of 1900. One verse, corresponding to N.M.D.2, 
M.M.2, W.M.3 (Nuair fhuair an Eliza...) is printed in 
Budge (p.32) and in Iochdar Trotternish (p.103), which may 
well be Budge’s source. A good text appears in Comann 
Eachdraidh Uibhist a Tuath Croft Histories: Balranald and 
Paiblesgarry (1988, p.50). I understand it is from Mrs Mary 
Ann MacLeod, the source of our second text above. They are 
almost identical. 

Turning to the texts printed above, it is perhaps possible to 
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attach all of them to the first abduction, from Balranald. 
Certainly the reference to the watchman being tied up, if it is 
to be taken as factual, must refer to the events at Balranald. 
There is no reference to any such incident in the detailed 
record of the court proceedings relating to the Rodel 
expedition (see TGSI LVI 80-100). There is, indeed, a strong 
tradition in North Uist of a young lad who was on watch 
being bound and gagged. He is named in Croft Histories 
(p.43), in an account of the Elopement, as Angus Ferguson, a 
brother of Mary Ferguson who was a maidservant at 
Balranald." 

W.M.2 (Thainig Clann Domhnaill...) might be taken as 
referring to the Rodel expedition, as apparently only Donald 
MacDonald and his groom, Ronald MacDonald, were 
involved in the Balranald escape. However, I suppose it 
would be reasonable to describe the pair as “Clann 
Dómhnaill”, though there was little in the way of “spionnadh 
nan dornaibh” involved at Balranald, unless indeed we relate 
it to the overpowering of the watchman. Certainly “gun 
chomhradh gun arm” is more appropriate to the Balranald 
aspect of events than to the very physical and noisy encounter 
at Rodel. On one’s interpretation of this would depend the 
reading of the following verse (W.M.3, N.M.D.2, M.M.2) as 
to which of the two Elizas is being referred to, the Eliza 
MacLeod from Lochmaddy on 15 February or the Eliza 
Clow from Rodel on the 23rd. 

The remaining verses, being non-narrative, do not present 
serious problems. The last line of N.M.D.3 is, however, 
interesting. There was a strong tradition in North Uist, 
mentioned by a number of sources, that Jessie was a fine 
piano player. 

Further points worth noting are as follows: 

Lines | and 2 of W.M.2 are clearly borrowed from lain 
Dubh Mac lain “ic Ailein’s Oran nam Fineachan 
Gaidhealach: 


An uair dh’éireas Clann Domhnaill 
Na leómhainn tha garg 
Nam beobheithir mhór leathann 
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Chonnspunnach gharbh 
Luchd seasamh na corach 
Gan òrdugh lamh dhearg 
Mo dhòigh gum bu ghòrrach 
Dhaibh tòiseachadh oirbh. 


(Watson Bardachd Ghaidhlig p. 150) 


More significant, however, is W.M.7, the last verse, which 
indicates a Barra connection. The bard would seem perhaps to 
be from Barra, but to have known Balranald well. In this 
context, it is especially interesting that William Matheson has 
told me that he heard authorship of the Balranald Aparan text 
attributed to a Donald MacKinnon (Dòmhnall Lachlainn) 
from Borve, Barra, who had worked as a carpenter at 
Balranald. This is not at all unlikely. The present Balranald 
House was being built around 1844-6, at which time the 
family moved from the old house at Seanabhaile.” Tradesmen 
working there at the time would have known Jessie as.a 
young girl of some fifteen to seventeen years old and it is by 
no means unlikely that there was continuing work for 
tradesmen there for years afterwards. 

It may be worth noting that the late Angus MacLellan 
(Aonghas Sheonaidh ’ic Alasdair) of Golair, near Balranald, 
told me of a tradition that Jessie had been exceedingly well- 
liked and mixed freely with estate workers. Indeed he added 
that she would slip surreptitious drams to farm-hands and 
workers (SA1968/53 A2). 

I am happy to support the attribution of authorship to this 
Donald MacKinnon as a serious possibility. I also believe that 
these texts may well represent a single composition. 

A further supporting detail may be that the five recorded 
texts in the School of Scottish Archives are from North Uist 
(or North Uist/Harris) and Barra sources. 

I might perhaps add that I do not know of any published 
text of the Non-Balranald seduction song An t-Aparan 
Goirid. My colleague Morag MacLeod knows a version from 
oral tradition in her own family in Scalpay. There are also 
three performances listed in the Archives of the School of 
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Refrain: Failte dhut deoch slainte leat 
'S i n fhàilte chuirinn-s’ as do dhéidh 
Failte dhut deoch slainte leat. 


l. °S ann aig da reug as t-oidhche 
Dh’ fhag sinn an taigh-seinns ud thall 
Gillean fearail fir bha tréitheach 
Gus a chéil’ thoirt da air laimh. 


2. Nuair a ráinig sinn an Tairbeart 
Leis an t-soirbheas nach robh gann 
Fhuair sinn sealladh air an iúbhraich 
A chuir air a’ Chùbair call. 


3. Chab ea Fidhleir cabach 
Sgiobair a bh’againn as an am 
Ach Alasdair Taigh a’ Loin 
An duine coir nach soradh dram. 


4. Siud far a robh huirle hairle 
Direadh ’s a’ tearnadh na staidhr 
Bristeadh dhoras sgoltadh ghlasan 
Thug iad a-mach i gun taing. 


5. Sin thuirt Cùbair ri Ailig 
Thalla gu h-allamh ’s na dèan maill 
Gheibh thu mìle ’s baile fearainn 
Faigh mo leannan ’s i air chall. 


6. Dh’fhalbh Ailig an diunnlach 
Leis an each bu shiùbhlach ceum 
'S mun d’rainig e Caol na Hearadh 
Bha Louisa air falbh fo bréid. 


This stirring performance was recorded by the late James 
Ross from the late James MacDonald (Seumas Iain 
Dòmhnallaich), Kilmuir, Skye. It is SA1955/88 B1 in the 
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Archives of the School of Scottish Studies. Again Mrs Annie 


version is well worth hearing. The recording was 
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Refrain: Failte dhut deoch slainte leat 
'S i n fháilte chuirinn-s’ as do dhéidh 
Fáilte dhut deoch sláinte leat. 


l. Nuair a ràinig sinn an Tairbeart 
Fhuair sinn soirbheas nach robh gann 
Fhuair sinn sealladh air an iúbhraich 
Rinn air a’ Chubair chrubach call. 


2. Siud far a robh húirle hairle 
Direadh ’s a” tearnadh na staidhr 
Bhrist iad luirgnean ’s ghearr iad clagainn 
'S thug iad a-mach 1 gun taing. 


3. Sin nuair a thuirt Cùbair crùbach 
'S a ghunn air diùltadh na làimh 
Labhair e ’n Gàidhlig ’s am Beurla 
“Who is there?” no “Có siud ann?” 


4. Sin nuair a thuirt Fear an Dùine 
Bu tu ’n cù nach d’bhrist thu ’n ceann 
Théid sinn fhathast ’s bheir sinn bhuaithe 
Nall air cuan a’ ghruagach dhonn. 


5. Sin nuair thuirt Cubair ri Ailig 
Thalla gu h-allamh ’s na déan maill 
Gheibh thu mile ’s baile fearainn 
'S faigh mo leannan ’s i air chall. 


6. °S thog iad orm gu robh mi gorrach 
Gur ann don òl thug mi spéis 
Ach ma gheibh mi thu rid phosadh 
Chaoidh rid bheo cha bhi ort éis. 


7. Shoirbhich gu math leis a’ chàraid 
Dh’ fhag Baile Raghaill an dé 
Maighstir Domhnall is Miss Seasaidh 
Chluich an treig air Cubair bréun. 
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[8. Sin nuair a thuirt Maighstir Domhnall 
A Sheonaid na bi gam chaoidh 
Mus ruith oirnne dà Dhi Dòmhnaich 
Pòsaidh sinn ’s neo’r thaing dhan crìdh. ] 


Mrs Arnott’s verse 8 is from an earlier recording, 
SA1950/27A, where it follows verse 4 above. The 1950 
recording omits verse 3 and verse 5 becomes the last verse. 
Apart from these changes of order and the omission of verse 
3, her two texts are verbally identical. 

These are indeed two fine performances of what has clearly 
been the most widely known song of the five. The indexes of 
the School of Scottish Studies note 18 tape-recorded versions 
under the heading Failte Dhut Deagh Shlainte Leat, (or 
Deoch Slainte). However, on looking more closely at the 
words, a number of difficulties are apparent. It quickly 
becomes obvious that one is not dealing here with a 
homogeneous group of texts. Some are clearly songs relating 
to the Balranald Elopement. Others are songs using the same 
tune and refrain as the Balranald texts but having no 
connection with the Balranald story. Still others have verses 
derived from both of these groups. 

Apart from the Oban Times texts of 1900, and excerpts 
printed in Iochdar Trotternish and The Skye Lochinvar, all 
of which will be noted below, I have been able to locate four 
further printed texts with the Failte Dhut refrain. They are as 
follows: 


1) In D. Ferguson (ed.) From the Farthest Hebrides 
(1978) pp. 158-9, 9 verses plus refrain. Apart from two 
verses, this is clearly a Balranald text.” 

2) In Comann Eachdraidh Uibhist a Tuath Croft Histories: 
Balranald and Paiblesgarry (1988) pp. 44-5, 9 verses plus 
refrain. 

3) In MacKenzie’s Sar Obair nam Bard Gaidhealach 
(1877 ed.) pp. 385-6, 6 verses plus refrain beginning: 


'S e mo run an Gàidheal laghach 
'S tú a thaghainn '“s cha be ’n Gall 
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Ort a thig na h-airm gu sgibidh 
Os cionn adhairc-chrios nam ball.?' 


It is a song very much in the tradition of love-eulogy to the 
warrior-hunter. 


The final verse is: 


Ma chaidh thu timcheall air an rudha 
Bidh mi dubhach as do dhéidh 

5 gus an cluinn mi thu bhith tighinn 
Gun robh gach slighe dhutsa reidh.” 


4) In Sinclair’s Oranaiche (1876-9) pp. 201-4, 14 verses 
plus refrain beginning: 


Fhleasgaich òig a dh’fhag an dùthaich 
5 e mo dhùrachd dhut gu dian 

Turus taitneach ’s ruigheachd shàbhailt 
Dh’ionnsaigh "n ait an d’rinn thu triall. 


Here again we have a fine example of a traditional eulogy 
to a warrior-hunter, of the Stewart Clan with MacRae and 
MacKenzie connections, possibly composed by a man in this 
case. 

3) and 4) are clearly two distinct songs, with no obvious 
connection with each other or with the Balranald Elopement. 
Judging by context and “feel”, I am assuming that both of 
these songs, in Sar Obair and Oranaiche are older than the 
Balranald texts, though I have no positive evidence as to their 
dates of composition. 

Both are printed in Appendix B below. 

Apart from these printed texts, what appear to be four 
further distinct songs with the Failte Dhut refrain occur in 
the Archives of the School of Scottish Studies. I have not 
been able to trace a printed text of any of them, though such 
may well exist. One is a man’s love-song to an emigrating 
sweetheart. A fine performance of seven verses plus refrain 
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was recorded from Mrs Christina Shaw of Ardhasaig, Harris, 
in 1977 (SA 1977/185 B3) by my colleague Morag MacLeod. 


The first verse is: 


Anns a’ mhadainn moch Diciadain 
Man do dh ’éirich grian na speur 
Fhuair mi teachdaireachd gun iarraidh 
Agus sgiala nach bu bhreug. 


As verses from this song have also penetrated the Balranald 
tradition, Mrs Shaw’s text is also included in Appendix B. 

The second of these four songs, though it shares a verse 
with the Oranaiche text, is probably a separate composition, 
this time addressed by a woman to a man. A good text of six 
verses plus refrain was recorded from the late Archie 
MacLean of Tobermory — originally from the Ross of Mull — 
in 1969 by my colleague Alan Bruford (SA 1969/137 A5). 


The first verse is: 


'S mi gu sitbhleadh leat thar thonnan 

’S dhèanainn coinneamh riut romh cheud 
Agus shiùbhlainn leat an oidhche 

’S rachainn leat tromh choill nan geug. 


As this text also shares two verses with Balranald versions, 
it is also included in Appendix B. 

The third song is again a love-song. This one is addressed 
by a man overseas to his sweetheart whom he has had to 
leave behind. Four verses plus refrain are well sung by a 
Skye/Harris source, the late Kirsty Campbell, of Portnalong, 
Skye, with a waulking group. The recording was made in 
1955 by the late James Ross (SA 1955/85 A4). 


The first verse is: 


’S a nighean donn tha ’n Ceann an t-Sàile 
Tha mi craiteach as do dhéidh 

Chuile là o dh’fhag mi ’n dùthaich 

’S a’ la chuir sinn cul ri chéil. 
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As this song does not apear to have influenced the 
Balranald tradition it is not included in Appendix B. 

The fourth song is addressed to Sir Donald MacFarlane, 
who was elected H.L.L.R.A. (‘Crofters’ Party’) Member of 
Parliament for Argyll in 1885 and again in 1892. Five verses 
plus refrain were recorded in 1966 from the late Donald 
Morrison, Ardtun, Mull by Janet Tandy (SA 1966/42 A14). 


The first verse 19: 


Gu bheil co-theanal anns an t-Sailein 
'S an Earra Ghàidheal gu léir 

Toirt an urram do MhacPharlain 

'S bidh sinn leis a’ Phàp gu léir.” 


This song again does not appear to have influenced the 
Balranald tradition and is not included in Appendix B. 

Of the 18 Failte Dhut performances which I have 
examined in the School’s Archives, I have concluded that 
they divide as follows: 


A. Balranald: 7 performances: 2 Skye; 2 South Uist; I 
North Uist/Harris; 2 Harris. 


B. Balranald and Other (at least one verse ambiguous): 5 
performances: 1 Skye; 1 Skye/Harris; 1 Harris; 1 North Uist; 
1 Benbecula. 


C. Not Balranald: 6 performances: 2 Mull; 1 Lochalsh; 1 
Barra; | Skye/Harris; 1 Harris. 


This situation bears practical testimony to William 
MacKenzie’s Oban Times statement of 1900: 


“The old song Failte dhut Deagh Shlainte Leat has 
also been utilised in the celebration of Mr and Mrs 
MacDonald’s praise. The old chorus has been adopted, 
and various contemporary bards have spun verses 
depicting scenes and incidents — some real, some 
doubtless imaginary — in the course of the romantic 
proceedings.” 
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What must also be added to MacKenzie’s observations is 
that there was clearly more than one “old song”. 

Again, for comparative purposes, the Oban Times texts are 
as follows. 

I have supplied the verse numbering. 


Failte Dhut Deagh Shlainte Leat 


Refrain: Failte dhut deagh shlainte leat 


'S i “n fhàilte chuirinn as do dhéidh 
Failte dhut deagh shlainte leat. 


. Labhair Seonaid gu craiteach 


Nuair a thainig Cupar caol 
“Tha thu nise dol gam fhagail 
'S mise ’n deaghaidh cnàmh nad ghaol. 


. “Thusa òigeir a’ chúil dualaich 


'S mall do ghluasad "n am an fheum 
Faic a’ nàmhaid tighinn le shéoltachd 
Chum do Sheònaid chur san fhéith. 


. “Ach ma ’s tusa nis an t-oighre 


Saor on eangaich seo an t-eun 
Fhuair thu ’n cridhe o chionn fhada 
"5 thoir am pearsa as a dhéidh. 


. “O nan tigeadh tu na bhaile 


’S ro-mhath dh’ aithnichinn do cheum 
Do dha ghruaidh mar chaorr air mheangan 
Do chaol mhala ’s d’anail réidh. 


. “Mo cheist fear nan súilibh donna 


Chumainn comann riut roimh cheud 
'S mi gun siubhladh leat an oidhche 
Dh’ fhalbhainn leat troimh choill nan geug. 


“O nan déanadh tu mo phosadh 
Dhéanainn seoladh leat don arm 
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'S ged a bhiodh tu air do chiurradh 
Dhèanainn fhéin do ghiùlan marbh.” 


. “Thusa Sheònaid nighean mo chridhe 


Gheibh thu mise ’n diugh mar riamh 
Cùm thu fhéin bhon nàmhaid shuarach 
’S cinnidh buaidh linn aig a’ chrìoch.” 


* k k k k k k :k 


. Chaidil Cupar air a’ chluasag 


Duine suarach nach d’rinn feum 


Dh’fhalbh a’ nighean, sgaoil a’ naidheachd 


'S bha iad galach as a déidh. 


. Dh’éirich Cupar na sheasamh 


“Falbh gu h-ealamh ’s na dean maill 
Gheibh thu mile ’s baile fearainn 
Faigh mo leannan ’s i air chall.” 


* Kk Ok ok k ok k % 


An dealachadh san Tairbeart 


. Sin nuair a thuirt Maighstir Domhnall 


“A Sheonaid na bi gam chaoidh 
Mus teid thairis da Dhi Domhnaich 
Bidh sinn pòsd le òrdugh ’n Rìgh. 


. “Nam biodh agam sgioba bata 


’S ceithrear ràmh a chur air ghleus 
Bheirinn i a Baile Ràghaill 
'S Cupar na chlàir chur bho fheum.” 


. Nuair a ràinig iad an cladach 


Ghabh gach fear a rathad fhéin 
Lean ceithrear ri Maighstir Dòmhnall 
'S bha ’n corr a’ tighinn nan déidh. 
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13. Siud far an robh hùirle hairle 
Direadh ’s a’ tearnadh an staidhr 
Sgealbadh dhorsan bristeadh ghlasan 
’S thug sibh a-mach i gun taing. 


14. Thoir mo shoraidh don a’ sgioba 
Do na gillean a bha treun 
Nuair a theasraig iad o bhraighdneas 
A’ mhaighdeann bu ghlaine sgéimh. 


15. Cha b’ e Domhnall Fidhleir cabach 
A’ sgiobair a bh’agaibh san am 
Ach Alastair Thaigh a’ Loin 
Duine coir nach soradh dram. 


16. Dh’fhalbh Alastair sa mhadainn 
Leis a’ lair a b’ aig’naich ceum 
Tacan bho bhristeadh a’ latha 
Bha e leatha dol fo bhréid. 


17. Nuair a fhuair iad i an òrdugh 
B’ait bhith còmhradh ris na suinn 
Faic an Ealasaid fo h-aodach 
Mar an fhaoilinn air na tuinn 


18. Mar an t-eun air bharr nan stùc 
Nach gabhadh cùram bhon t-sìd 
Ghabh mar eal’ i staigh na mhórthir 
Siud Clann Dòmhnaill ris a’ bheinn. 


I should also add that another recording of a Balranald text 
of Fàilte Dhut in the School of Scottish Sudies Archives, 
made by myself in 1964 from the late Margaret MacLennan, 
Scalpay, Harris, adds one further verse which occurs in none 
of the other sources that I have examined (SA 1964/58 B4-5): 


Bidh thu nochd an taigh a’ Bhàillidh 
'S e mo bhráthair fhèin a th’ann 

'S gheibh thu màireach each is dìollaid 
Null gu Tairbeart tìr nam beann. 
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In setting out to compare James MacDonald’s and Annie 
Arnott’s texts with those printed in the Oban Times, the most 
immediately noticeable factor is that O.T.1-7 are totally 
missing from J.M. and A.A. The most obvious and tempting 
conclusion is that O.T.1-7 represents a separate free-standing 
Balranald composition, though using the same refrain and 
tune as J.M. and A.A. This impression is reinforced by the 
rather contrived “literate” direct speech of much of O.T.1-7. 

Comparing J.M. and A.A. with the remainder of O.T., it is 
clear that O.T.8 is not in J.M. or A.A.; O.T.9 = J.M.5, A.A.5; 
O.T.10 = A.A.[8], not in J.M.; O.T.11 not in IM: or AA: 
O.T.12*notiim'J.M.-or AA OTI = TMA A. A223 'O:T 14 
not in Mor A.A3¢O.TAS = J.M:3, not in A.A.;'O.1T16 = 
J.M.6, not in A.A.; O.T.17 not in J.M. or AA: O.T.18 not in 
J.M. or A.A. That is to say, only 5 of the 11 verses, O.T.8-18, 
are represented in either J.M. or A.A. 

LM Tis not in AA. or O.T; J.M.2 SAAT not in O.T. 
A.A.3 is not in J.M. or O.T.; A.A.4 not in J.M. or O.T.; A.A.6 
not in J.M. or O.T.; A.A.7 not in J.M. or O.T. 

Turning now to the individual texts and attempting to relate 
them to the actual background of events, three of James 
MacDonald’s first four verses display a certain coherence and 
unity when set against the happenings of the second 
abduction — the forced entry to Rodel House and the rescue of 
Jessie. It is tempting to suggest that these verses were 
actually composed by a member of the crew. We know that 
the rescue expedition set out from Taigh an Loin Inn in Skye 
around midnight. Alasdair MacLeod of Taigh an Loin was a 
member of the crew and may well have been skipper.” 

Then J.M.4 (Siud far a robh huirle hairle...) describes 
graphically the attack on Rodel House and the rescue of 
Jessie from the restraint of her uncle and aunt. J.M.2, 
however, presents a problem: 


Nuair a rainig sinn an Tairbeart 

Leis an t-soirbheas nach robh gann 
Fhuair sinn sealladh air an iùbhraich 
A chuir air a’ Chùbair call. 
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One might speculate that the expedition had gone from 
Skye to Rodel in the Eliza Clow via Tarbert, and in passing 
Tarbert had caught sight of the Eliza MacLeod lying there. 
However the evidence strongly suggests that the expedition 
sailed direct from Skye to Rodel. We also know that the Eliza 
MacLeod was at Uig in Skye on the night of Friday 22 
February. Donald MacLeod said in evidence that he was 
approached to make the expedition and declined, using the 
excuse that the weather was too rough.” The conclusion must 
be that this verse, whether by the same bard or another, refers 
to a different voyage to Tarbert when the bard saw either the 
Eliza MacLeod or the Eliza Clow. It could thus be part of a 
different composition or be a verse added. The Oban Times 
text lacks this verse. 

J.M.5 and 6 present a problem of sequence. Whether 
Cooper actually addressed any such words to Jessie’s brother 
Alick may or may not be true. What is certain is that these 
verses must refer to the first abduction from Balranald on 15 
February 1850, a week before the break-in at Rodel on 23 
February. We know that Alick rode to the Newton Ferry area 
of North Uist and went on to Rodel.” The Eliza MacLeod 
had however sailed — though from Lochmaddy — just before 
Balranald and Cooper arrived there, according to evidence 
given at the trial.” 

If J.M.5 and 6 are indeed to be regarded as part of the same 
composition as J.M.1, 3, 4, they should logically be moved up 
to precede J.M.1, 3, 4. It is, however, quite possible that these 
two sections of text represent separate compositions. 
Incidentally, the Fidhleir of J.M.3 is Donald MacLeod 
(Domhnall Fidhleir) owner and skipper of the Eliza 
MacLeod (see above). 

Turning to Mrs Arnott’s text, we are again faced with a 
number of questions. A.A.1l raises the same problems as 
J.M.2, the Tarbert verse, which it closely parallels. Again I 
think we may assume A.A.2 and A.A.3 refer to the Rodel 
expedition. A.A.2 (siud far a robh huirle hairle...) certainly 
does. In this case A.A.3 should be moved up to come before 
A.A.2, and it needs some textual amendment. Cooper was 
not, in fact, at Rodel. It was Kenneth MacDonald, clerk to the 
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Rodel Estate, who appeared brandishing a double-barrelled 
shotgun and was knocked over the head and had the gun 
wrested from him. This, as clearly stated in the evidence at 
the trial, happened just before the break-in and the storming 
of the stairs.” 

In another recording from a Harris source of Failte Dhut 
the text has: 


’S ann a fhreagair an clerk crùbach 
'S gunna dùbailt aig na laimh 
Dh’éibh e ’m Beurla ’s an Gaidhlig 
“Who is there? Có siud ann?’ 


This is clearly a preferable reading. 

The detail as to the clerk calling out in English and Gaelic 
is also confirmed in the trial evidence, even to the exact 
words used: “Who is there?”?” 

A.A.4 (Sin nuair a thuirt Fear an Duine) must refer to a 
conversation, real or imaginary, sometime between the failure 
of the first expedition, on 14-15 February 1850, and the 
launching of the second on 22-23 February. It would seem 
that Fear an Duine is berating Donald MacDonald for not 
resisting forcibly when Jessie was taken from him at Tarbert 
by her uncle and brother on 15-16 February. Fear an Duine 
may well have been the tacksman of Scudaborg in Skye who, 
at that time, was Stewart of Ensay.* 

If this hypothetical identification of the conversation in 
A.A.4 can be accepted, O.T.11 (Nam biodh agam sgioba 
bata) would follow on neatly as part of the same 
conversation. 

Again, as with J.M.5, A.A.5 (Sin nuair thuirt Cubar ri 
Ailig) must refer to the first abduction, from Balranald, and 
should be moved up to precede A.A.1, or should be identified 
as part of a separate composition. 

I believe that A.A.6 (Thog iad orm gu robh mi gorrach) 
has migrated from another song with no Balranald 
connection. (See Archie MacLean’s text, p. 24 above and 
Appendix B.) 

A.A.7 (Shoirbhich gu math leis a charaid) might well 
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appear at the beginning or the end of a Balranald text. In one 
of the South Uist recordings, the equivalent verse is the first 
in a Failte Dhut text.” The line Dh’fhag Baile Raghaill an 
dé presents a slight problem. The composer could scarcely 
have known on the day after the elopement from Balranald 
that the adventure had been successful. Indeed, it had not 
been successful. I would suggest that an amendment to 
Dh’fhag Baile Raghaill nan déidh is tempting here, despite 
the fact that an dé also occurs in at least three other texts. 

A.A.8 (= O.T.10) (Sin nuair a thuirt Maighstir 
Domhnall/A Sheonaid na bi gam chaoidh...) which would 
most probably refer to a conversation, real or imagined, at 
Rodel on 15 or 16 February, should also be moved up to 
precede A.A.1, or should be regarded as part of a separate 
composition. 

Moving on to verses 8 to 18 of the Oban Times text we are 
yet again faced with problems of sequence. O.T.8 and O.T.9 
(Chaidil Cupar... and Dh’éirich Cupar...) obviously refer 
to the night of 14 February and the morning of 15 February 
1850 at Balranald. MacKenzie clearly recognised this, as he 
has isolated this section of text from the preceding and 
succeeding verses by rows of asterisks. O.T.10-15, some of 
which have already been discussed above, can be read as a 
quite logical sequence representing the parting at Tarbert, the 
subsequent conversation with Fear an Duine, the landing of 
the rescue mission at Rodel, and congratulations to the new 
crew led by Alasdair Thaigh a’ Loin instead of Domhnall 
Fidhleir. 

In O.T.16 however (Dh’fhalbh Alasdair ’s a’ mhadainn) 
we are back to Alick’s ride to Newton Ferry which should 
logically follow O.T.8 and O.T.9 above. O.T. 17 and O.T. 18 
(Nuair a fhuair iad i an òrdugh... and Mar an t-eun air 
bharr nan stùc...) could then reasonably enough follow 
OUTS. 

The extra verse in the Scalpay recording of 1964, referred 
to above, is interesting. It must refer to the supposed 
instructions given to Alick at Balranald, when the elopement 
is discovered on the morning of 15th February. Thus it would 
go with the verses Sin thuirt Cubair... (J.M.5; A.A.5; 
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O.T.9) and Dh’fhalbh Ailig... (J.M.6; O.T.16), but this time 
the supposed speaker must be Seumas Ruadh of Balranald 
himself. His brother was Factor of Harris and Alick did reach 
Rodel that day (though he did go on to Tarbert that same 
day). 

Budge has 9 verses; Iochdar Trotternish has 7, all of them 
paralleled in Budge. There is some evidence that Budge was 
aware of the Iochdar Trotternish versions: some of their 
verses correspond verbatim and literatim. Both Budge and 
Iochdar Trotternish divide their texts into sections, 
probably indicating an awareness that more than one 
composition might be involved. In Budge, in particular, there 
would seem to be some attempt at arranging verses in a 
logical order. 

I do not propose to examine the relationship of the Budge 
and lochdar Trotternish texts to each other, or to O.T., J.M. 
and A.A., in detail, for fear of complicating further an already 
complicated set of equations. Suffice it to say that Budge has 
three verses, B2, B8 and B9 none of which occur in O.T., 
J.M. or A.A. One of these, B2, is clearly a Balranald verse: 


Gheibh thu coids agus each siùbhlach 
Cuir srian dùbailte na cheann 

Falbh a nis ’s thoir ort na Hearadh 
Siubhail e bho cheann gu ceann.” 


I believe, however, that the other two verses, B.8 and B.9, 
have migrated from other songs. These verses are as follows: 


B.8: A fhleasgaich òig a dh’fhag an dùthaich 
B’ è mo dhùrachd dhut gu dian 
Turas taitneach ruigheachd sàbhailt 
Dh'ionnsaigh àit dom bheil thu triall. 


B.9: Nuair chaidh thu timcheall an Rudha 
Bha mi dubhach as do dhéidh 
Gus an till thu rinn a rithist 
Biodh gach slighe dhutsa réidh. 
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B.8 is clearly almost identical with the first verse of the 
song printed in Sinclair’s Oranaiche, pp. 201-4 and B.9 is 
almost equally close to the final verse of the song printed in 
MacKenzie’s Sar Obair, pp. 385-6 (see above). Iochdar 
Trotternish also prints a verse almost identical to B.9. I do 
not consider either of these verses to be part of a Balranald 
text. 

The text Oran do Jessie Bheag Bhaile-Raghnaill in From 
the Farthest Hebrides (pp. 158-60) appears to be lifted 
directly and totally from Budge with a few very minor 
spelling changes. Oran do Sheasaidh Bhaile Raghnaill in 
Croft Histories: Balranald and Paiblesgarry (pp. 44-5) 
follows the text in From the Farthest Hebrides exactly. 

The only firm attribution of authorship that I know of for 
this song is in the script of a broadcast transmitted on BBC 
Radio on 12 November 1959. The writer, the late Rev. 
Malcolm Laing, referring to the verse 


An sin thuirt Cubair ri Ailig 
Thalla nad chabhaig ’s na bi mall 
Gheibh thu mile ’s baile fearainn 
Faigh mo leannan ’s i air chall” 


says that his grandmother’s sister composed the song. 
William Matheson confirms that the Rev. Laing had told him 
this and that this woman was called Anne Morrison and lived 
in one of the Cladach areas of North Uist.“ While it is quite 
likely that this attribution is accurate for at least parts of the 
song, the strong continuing impression is that more than one 
bard has been involved in the creation of the texts printed 
above.“ 

A good deal more could be said about the detailed 
relationships between all available texts of Failte Dhut. It is 
a complex situation, but one which I feel I must leave aside 
now. There may well be other texts which I have missed, for 
instance in newspapers, and even texts as yet unindexed in 
the Archives of the School of Scottish Studies. 
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IV. 


Seinn ó ho-ró Seinn 





Dh'fhalbh Dòmhn -all on bhail - ne 


Refrain: Seinn ó ho-r6 seinn 
Seinn ó ho-ró leannain 
Seinn ó ho-ró seinn. 


Dh fhalbh Dòmhnall nan Dòmhnal! 
Dh’ fhalbh Dòmhnall on bhaile. 


Dh’fhalbh Dómhnall thar sáile 
Dh’ iarraidh àilleagan leannain. 


Dh’ Tha lbh Dòmhnall an t-uasal 
Air chuan dha na Hearadh. 
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Thug do ghillean an taobh seo 
Gunna tr an da bharailt. 


This version was recorded by Morag MacLeod and myself 
from Mr William Matheson in Edinburgh on 22nd November 
1990. It is SA1990/122 A1 in the Archives. Mr Matheson was 
using the 1900 Oban Times text, which has four more lines 
and is printed in full below. It will be noted that Mr Matheson 
sings the song as couplets, whereas the Oban Times prints it 
as quatrains. 

Seinn ó ho-r6é Seinn 


Refrain: Seinn ó ho-ró seinn 
Seinn ó ho-ró leannain 
Seinn ó ho-ró seinn. 


Dh’fhalbh Dómhnall nan Dómhnal! 
Dh’fhalbh Dòmhnall on bhaile 
Dh’fhalbh Dómhnall thar sáile 
Dh'iarraidh àilleagan leannain. 


Dh’fhalbh Dòmhnall an t-uasal 
Air chuan bhuainn na Hearadh 
Thug do ghillean an taobh seo 
Gunn’ ùr an dà bharailt. 


Chuir do chuideachd an ruaig 
Air daoin-uaisle na Hearadh 
’S thug thu dhachaidh thar chuan 
A’ ghruagach ’s glan ceanal. 
Oban Times 7 April 1900 


I do not know of any other Balranald text of this song. Six 
couplets of what I take to be an earlier song, with the same 
refrain, are printed with music in Celtic Magazine Vol.IV 
(1878-9), p. 476, under the heading Seinn Och Ho Ro Seinn. 
A longer text of fourteen couplets of the same song, under the 
same heading, is printed in Sinclair’s Oranaiche (1879), pp. 
13-15. This is a woman’s love song, of waulking-song type, 
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and refers to areas on the Mainland and to Islay. It has no 
discernible verbal connection with our Balranald text, though 
the tune is obviously the same. Three performances of this 
earlier song, all from Skye, are noted in the Archives of the 
School of Scottish Studies." 

Probably the most interesting feature of the Balranald text 
is its reference to the gun: 


Thug do ghillean an taobh seo 
Gunna úr an da bharailt. 


This must be a reference to the double-barrelled gun that 
was wrenched from the hands of the Estate Clerk, Kenneth 
MacDonald, at Rodel (see p. 31 above). 

Judging by available information, this would appear to 
have been a Skye composition which did not become widely 
known. 


V. 
’S ann tha Naidheachd feadh na Tire 


’S ann tha naidheachd feadh na tìre 
Ris an d’rinn mi fhìn mór shòlas 

'S iomadh fear a bhios ga h-innseadh 
Nach bi mìghean air mun stòiridh 

Iad ri moladh cliù an àrmainn 

Don ainm anns a’ Ghàidhlig Dòmhnall 
Thug e Seasaidh Bhaile Ràghaill 

Fad o càirdean ’s greis o h-eòlas. 


Mìle beannachd aig an fhiùran 

’S e choisinn an cliu thar mhóran 

'S ann air fhéin tha fiamh an t-saighdeir 
Is fhuair e loinn nam ban òga 

Dhearbh i dhà gu robh i caoimhneil 

’S nach ann am foill a bha dòchas 
Dh’fhalbh i leis air feadh na h-oidhche 
'S thearn i ’staidhre gun bhrògan. 
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Greis ri tàileasg ann a seòmar 

Le piob-mhor na feadan siùbhlach 
Thogadh sunnd air fearaibh oga 

'S fear ard smearail air an cùlaibh 

Don ainm Uisdean Mor MacDhomhnaill. 


The singer here is again William Matheson as recorded by 
Morag MacLeod and myself in November 1990, 
SA1990/122A3 in the Archives. Mr Matheson was again 
using the 1900 Oban Times text which has two extra verses 
and is printed in full below. 


Oran do Dhomhnall Mhogastad ’s do Sheònaid (sic) 
Bhaile Raghaill 


Air fonn: “Beinn Nimheis” 


’S ann tha naidheachd feadh na tire 
Ris an d’rinn mi fhin mor sholas 

'S iomadh fear a bhios ga h-innseadh 
Nach bi mighean air mun storaidh 

Iad ri moladh cliú an armainn 

Don ainm anns a’ Ghaidhlig Domhnall 
Thug e Seasaidh Bhaile Raghaill 

Fad o càirdean ’s greis o h-eòlas. 


Mìle beannachd aig an fhiùran 

'S e choisinn an cliù thar mhóran 

'S ann air fhéin tha fiamh an t-saighdeir 
'S fhuair e loinn nam ban òga 

Dhearbh i dhà gun robh i caoimhneil 

’S nach ann am foill a bha dòchas 
Dh’fhalbh i leis air feadh na h-oidhche 
'S thearn i "n staidhre gun bhrògan. 


Siud an aitreabh ’n d’fhuair e àrach 
Far am biodh na càirdean còmhla 
Greis ri mire greis ri mànran 

Greis ri tàileasg ann an seòmar 
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Le piob-mh6or nam feadan siùbhlach 

A thogadh sunnd air fearaibh òga 

'S fear ard smearail air an cùlaibh 

Don ainm Uisdean Mór MacDhomhnaill. 


°S math thig féile pleat an cuaich air 
Sgiath bhreac air a chruachain bhòidheach 
"5 boineid chuil-bhig air an uasal 

Cumail suaicheantas Chlann Dómhnaill 
Falt buidhe camalubach dualach 

Os cionn a chluasaibh an òrdugh” 

5 mairg a bheireadh beum don ghruagach 
Ged ghabhadh i "n cuan le Dòmhnall. 


'S beag iongnadh ged thug e luaidh dhi 
5 iomadh buaidh a th air an òigh ud 
Tha falt buidhe òir mu cluasan 

Air a chur le cìr an òrdugh” 

Seang shlios falainn mar an eala 

No mar chanach ghlan na mòintich 
Sùil ghorm dhaithte mar an dearcag 

'S gruaidh mar aiteal nan ròsan. 


Oban Times 21 April 1900 


Again I do not know of any other example of this Balranald 
text. The Oban Times reference “Air fonn: ‘Beinn Nimheis’” 
is to Ailean Dall MacDougall’s song of that title.” Indeed all 
examples of songs to this reasonably widely used metre 
would seem to have been set to variants of the same tune. 

Uisdean Mór MacDhòmhnaill is almost certainly Hugh 
Peter MacDonald, Tacksman of Monkstadt and father of the 
hero of the Balranald Elopement, Donald MacDonald. 

Here again we may well be dealing with another Skye 
composition which did not become widely known. 

So much then for the songs of the Balranald Elopement. 

This paper lays no claim to offer the final word on the 
subject. Indeed, the evidence presented — and the song texts 
themselves — may well be very incomplete. There is, 
however, a certain satisfaction in bringing together, for the 
first time insofar as I am aware, by the invitation of the 
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Gaelic Society of Inverness, reasonably full texts of five 
songs relating to this famous adventure — an adventure which 
was debated in rather different circumstances in this same 
Burgh of Inverness one hundred and forty years ago. 

I should be grateful for any further information relating to 
the story of the Elopement, or to the songs, or, even more so 
now, to the history of Donald and Jessie MacDonald and their 
descendants in Australia, which I have not yet been able to 
follow up to anything like the extent I would wish. Meantime, 
in the absence of firm evidence, I remain sceptical about the 
authenticity of traditions of Jessie having been abducted by a 
bush-ranger who was pursued and shot by her husband, or the 
tradition, sometimes encountered, that the couple separated 
later in life. 


FOOTNOTE 

When this paper was at proof stage, my attention was 
drawn to a most interesting article ‘The Australian 
Descendants of the Skye Lochinvar’ in Clan Donald 
Magazine No.12 (1991) pp. 133-36, by A. Grahame 
MacDonald, FSA Scot., For this I am grateful to Norman H. 
MacDonald, FRSA, FSA Scot., the Editor and to Norman A. 
M. Macdonald, WS, President of The Clan Donald Society of 
Edinburgh. The article states inter alia (p. 134) that Donald 
“died in 1894 aged sixty nine. Jessie died two years later at 
the age of sixty seven. They had twelve children, six of whom 
survived their parents.” 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


I. James Clow, who may well have owned this vessel, was a miller and 
carpenter at Camas Mór, some two miles from Monkstadt, at this time. | 
am indebted to Dr. Alasdair MacLean for this information. For James 
Clow see also William MacKenzie Skye: Iochdar Trotternish p. 133. 

. ‘The Balranald Elopement in Fact and Fiction’, TGSI LVI (1988-90) pp. 
52-112. 

3. For these sources see my earlier paper as in Note 2 above. 

4. Captain John Robertson MacDonald, Factor of Harris, Jessie 
MacDonald’s uncle. The MacDonalds of Balranald had also for a time 
owned the estate of Lynedale in Skye, but it had been sold by Captain 
MacDonald’s (and James MacDonald of Balranald’s) father, Colonel 
Alexander. 
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. Presumably Ronald MacDonald, Donald MacDonald 's groom, who 


accompanied him and Jessie MacDonald to Lochmaddy and saw them on 
board the Eliza MacLeod (see TGSI LVI, p. 103). 
An Ceann a Tuath is the normal Uist designation for North Uist. 


. Could this be a reference to carriage lamps on the journey by dogcart to 


Lochmaddy? 


. I have seen or heard all these devices, with the possible exception of the 


thistle, associated with some version or another of MacDonald arms, 
though Fraoch is more usually designated as a war-cry. Mrs Arnott’s 
version adds craobh. It may be interesting to compare a verse in the 
well-known Canadian composition Nighean Donn a’ Chùil Réidh: 
...Long, le6mhann is craobh 
*S an lamh dhearg ri an taobh 
Bradan tarrgheal is fraoch glas nam beann. 
(H. Creighton and C. MacLeod Gaelic Songs in 
Nova Scotia, 1964, p. 257) 
N.M. and O.T. both have Fhuair thu i ’n céitein a h-òig, which is a 
better reading. 
I was told in North Uist that this was the song from which the tune of 
Mo Bheannachd don Bhaillidh Ur is derived. One of the two 
performances in the Archives was recorded by myself from Donald 
MacDougall, Malacleit, North Uist (SA 1957/85 A1). The other (Gaol 
nan Nighean is Fearr Cliù) was recorded by Derick Thomson from 
Duncan Grant, Broadford, Skye (SA 1950/21A), before the School of 
Scottish Studies was, in fact, established. William Matheson has also 
pointed out to me that this tune is very similar to the tune of Soiridh 
Leis a’ Bhreacan Ur. 


. The 1851 Census does not note a Donald MacAulay in Bailesear, but 


there is a Donald MacAulay in nearby Cladach Kirkibost, aged 48. 
William Matheson is able to identify this man. He could have been a 
bard, but I lack further evidence. 

O.T. has cuir. Cuireadh is supplied for the sake of the metre. 

O.T. cha deach i leis amended to cha deachaidh leis. 

is supplied for sense and metre. 

See TGSI LVI, p. 63, derived from Oban Times account. 

bha supplied for the sake of the metre. 

It might not be too far fetched to suggest that the watchman might have 
co-operated in being tied up, rather than risk Balranald’s displeasure for 
failing in his duties. 


. William Matheson suggests that, because of the reference to siùcar, 


todaidh, as in the other texts, is probably to be preferred here. 


. I am indebted to Mr Alick MacAulay, Paiblesgarry and Glasgow, for this 


information. 


. In my earlier paper, in a list of references to versions of the Balranald 


Elopement story (see TGSI LVI, pp. 76-7, Note 4) I failed to refer to the 
account in From the Farthest Hebrides, pp. 159-61. This version of the 
story, while defective in some particulars, is generally more accurate 
than most. 


Zl. 


24. 
25: 
26. 
dL 


W 
n 
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l also missed another version of the story — that which appears as a 
footnote in Alick Morrison (ed.) An Ribheid Chiùil, 1961, pp. 111-13. 
This account, which was known to the editor of From the Farthest 
Hebrides is, despite some errors, the most reliable that I have 
encountered in print. 

This verse is quoted at the end of a version of the Balranald Elopement 
story in Neil MacLeod’s Clarsach an Doire (Sth Ed. 1924, pp. 253-74), 
entitled Gaol Gaidhealach: Sgeul Firinneach. | also failed to refer to 
this account, again a seriously flawed one, in the list of versions in my 
earlier paper (see TGSI LVI, pp. 76-7, Note 4). 


2. dhut amended to dhutsa for the sake of the metre. 
. Donald MacFarlane had previously been Irish Nationalist M.P. for 


County Carlow. 

See TGSI LVI, pp. 58-59, 81. 

See TGSI LVI, p. 89. 

See TGSI LVI, p. 102. 

See TGSI LVI, p. 62, etc. I am indebted to William Matheson for the 
information that the clerk, Kenneth MacDonald, was known as 
Coinneach Sgoilear and was from Loch Carron. 


. Recorded by Morag MacLeod from Roderick MacDonald (Ruairi 


Eóghain) (SA1968/128 AS). 


- See TGSLLVI, p. 94. 
. 1 am indebted to Mr Angus MacKenzie for the suggestion that the Dun 


referred to here might be Scudaborg. I had previously speculated that it 
might be Duntulm. I am also indebted to Dr Alasdair MacLean for the 
information that in 1850 “the occupier of that tack (Scudaborg) and 
Donald’s near neighbour, was Stewart of Ensay, who might well have 
been more than a little interested in Donald Monkstadt’s ploy” (Letter of 
11.12.90). 


. Recorded by the late Dr Calum MacLean from the late Mrs Mor 


Campbell, Bean Nill (SA1956/27.4). 


. A reasonably close variant of this verse occurs in at least one other text 


from a Skye/Harris source (SA 1955/90 A9). 


. It may be worth noting that here mall rhymes with call. In other versions 


maill is used in the equivalent verse as if rhyming with call, which could 
suggest a dialect feature possibly indicating a Trotternish, and 
particularly lochdar Trotternish, origin or development. 


. This Ann Morrison, unmarried daughter of Murdoch Morrison, farmer, is 


listed in the 1851 North Uist Census in her father’s household at Hosta. 
In the 1861 Census she is listed with the household of her brother-in-law 
Malcolm MacRury, joiner at Vallaquie. Her death is registered “on 23 
March 1889 at Clachan, N. Uist... aged 80 years, single, daughter of 
Murdoch Morrison, merchant...” (sic) 

The late Mrs Kate Monk, Aird an Eóin, Benbecula, who recorded a 
“mixed” text of Failte Dhut for me in 1965, attributed its composition to 
a “Seumas Ceard”. (SA 1965/77 A8). 


. SA 1953/11 Al; SA 1953/164 A4; SA 1959/1 A18. 
. These two readings Falt buidhe... os cionn a chluasaibh an ordugh 
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and Falt buidhe oir mu cluasan... an Ordugh come too close together 
to be satisfactory. There may well be some element of textual corruption 
here. 

38. Allan MacDougall (circa 1750-1829). His poems, edited by Ewen 
MacLachlan, were first published in 1798. 


APPENDIX A 


Despite the obvious risks inherent in any attempt to 
reconstruct a text from oral traditional materials, the 
following arrangements, of the three Balranald Elopement 
songs for which we have multiple texts, are offered, if only to 
illustrate more tangibly the situation described and 
conclusions suggested in the above paper. 

For the most part, the texts below are the result of a re- 
arrangement of verses to produce a sequence more congruent 
to the actual known course of events in the Elopement story. 
Not much is proposed in the way of textual amendment, apart 
from the dropping of some verses which have been judged, on 
balance, not to belong to the Balranald corpus. 

In the process, any verse selected for inclusion is generally 
printed complete as derived from the source represented by 
the first set of initials following it, unless there is considered 
to be good reason for substituting a reading from another 
version. In some cases the chosen verse could equally well 
have come from a number of virtually identical sources. 
Choice is sometimes based on my own subjective responses 
and does not presume to indicate a final factual or aesthetic 
verdict. 

As in the main paper, A.A. = Annie Arnott; B. = Donald 
Budge; J.M. = James MacDonald; N.M.D. = Neil MacDonald; 
N.M. = Norman MacLean; M.M. = Mary Ann MacLeod; 
W.M. = William Matheson; O.T. = Oban Times. 
Additonally, R.M. = Roderick MacDonald; M.M.L. = 
Margaret MacLennan. 


Mo Bheannachd aig a’ Bhaillidh Ur 


Refrain: Mo bheannachd aig a’ Bhaillidh Ur 
"5 e fhéin a choisinn an clit 
Nuair a tháinig e le chriú 
Uaislean a Dùthaich MhicLeòid. 
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A’ mhaighdeann don tug thu gradh 

Chaithris i n oidhch’ air do sgáth 

Chaidil Cupar as a’ bhlaths 

’S cha do tharr e dhol na coir. 
O.T.5 (N.M.5) 


'S có 'n té nach tugadh dhut gaol 

Dh’ fhalbhadh tu cho luath ri naosg 

Le do lainnteirean rí do thaobh 

Gon do sgaoil thu do chuid sheol. 
N.M.4 (O.T.3) 


Gun d’éirich Cupar le sgraing 

Dh’ iarr e ’n t-each a chur na dheann 

Ach mun do ghlac iad i san am 

Gu robh ’m bann gu teann mu meòir. 
O.T.6 


’S chaidh do phéidse mun cuairt 
Timcheall a’ Chinn a Tuath 


"5 dh innis e dhaibh gun gheilt gun ghruaim 


Gur e “n cuan a bha fo stroin. 
N.M.3 (O.T.2) 


Bha Iain Liondail ann an dùil 

Gun cuireadh e lion mur cul 

Ta cha deachaidh leis a’ chùis 

Nuair a dh’traicheadh na seoid. 
O.T.7 (N.M.2) 


Fuair sibh iùbhrach luchdmhor luath 

Air nach cuireadh an droch uair 

Cha robh a gillean fo ghruaim 

"N am bhith togail suas nan seòl. 
O.T.4 


Is dh’fhalbh thu le do sgiobadh grinn 
'S ghabh thu “n iar-’eas air Port Righ” 
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Leis na gillean nach robh cli 
Fhad ’s a mhaireadh strì nan dòrn 
A.A.1 (N.M.1, O.T.1) 


*S barail leam gun dèan sibh feum 
Tha sibh ionnaichte le chéil’ 
Maighdeann uasal ort an déidh 
Fhuair thu i ’n céitein a h-òig. 
O.T.8 (N.M.6, A.A.2) 


*S ùr a’ chraobh on d’rinn i fas 
Na bheil fon talamh dhi ’s gu h-àrd 
Cha mhosgan i am bun no ’m barr 
Ach an giuthas àlainn òg. 

N.M.7 (O.T.9, A.A.4) 


Is Dòmhnallaich sibh air gach taobh 
Làmh dhearg is suaicheantas duibh 
Bradan tarragheal, le6mhann, craobh 
Mar sin is a’ fraoch glas òg. 

A.A.3 (N.M.8, O.T.10) 


* As suggested on p. 9 above this is a dubious reading. 


An t-Aparan Goirid 


Refrain: An t-aparan goirid ’s an t-aparan ùr 
An t-aparan goirid nach ruig ach a’ ghlùin 
Nuair bha mi òg ’s mi furasd mo lúb 
'S e dh 'fhag mi fo leòn an t-aparan ùr. 


Mo cheist ort a Sheasaidh ’s tu ’n ainnir bha suairc 

'S tu chumadh rid ghealladh ’s a leanadh rid luaidh 

O b’aotrom do spiorad ’s tu chinneadh nam buadh 

Cha ghabhadh tu ’n giorag ’s cha tilleadh ron stuaidh. 
N.M.D.I (M.M.1, W.M.4) 
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'S bha seòrsa duin’ aca mach air a’ uaids 

A’ gearrd a’ bhaile ’s na thigeadh mun cuairt 

'S gun cheangaileadh a chasan ’s a lamhan cho cruaidh 

'S mun tainig a’ mhadainn chaidh a ragadh le fuachd. 
M.M.4 (W.M.1) 


Thàinig Clann Dòmhnaill na leOmhainn bha garg 
Luchd sheasamh na córach dham b ordan lamh dhearg 
Le spionnadh nan dornaibh gun chomhradh gun arm 
Bha Seasaidh gu spórsail air bórd aca falbh. 

W.M.2 


'S nuair fhuair an Eliza Miss Jessie air bord 

'S ann orra bha sgoinn ’s iad a’ hois-adh na seòl 

Nuair fhuair i fo h-aodach ’s muir sgaoilte fo sron 

Bha h-aigne cho aotrom ri faoileig air lòn. 
N.M.D.2 (M.M.2, W.M.3) 


*S ann ort a bha ’m biùthas san dùthaich a bh’ann 
Cha ghabhadh tu Cubair cha b'fhiú leat a chainnt 
*S ann bha thu nad bhittaidh ’s tu ’m flùr bha gun 
mheang 
'S na faighinn mo dhùrachd bhiodh diùc leat air laimh. 
M.M.3 (W.M.5) 


'S tha iomadh fear cianail bhon thriall thu thar sal 

Tha beannachd gach Criosdaidh am bliadhna nad phairt 

Bha mais agus ciataibh a-riamh riut a’ fas 

Gu seinneadh tu ’m piana nas brèagha na cach. 
N.M.D.3 


Dh’ fhag thu do mháthair is d'athair fo leon 

Nach d’rinn iad dhut banais le aighear ’s le ceol 

Ach tillidh tu fhathast do dh’ Uibhist an eòrn 

Bidh sitcar an glainnidh is todaidh ga Ol. 
M.M.5 (N.M.D.4, W.M.6) 


Gum b'fhearr a bhith ’m Barraigh nan d’aithnich mi ’n 
t-am 
Mun d’fhalbh thu led leannan a dhuthaich nan Gall 
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Gur mis’ ann a dh’aithnich gun Seasaidh bhith ann 
'S mi nach fhagadh am baile gun ghlainne ’s gun dram. 
W.M.7. 


Failte Dhut Deagh Shlainte Leat 


Refrain: Failte dhut deagh shlainte leat 
'S i “n fhàilte chuirinn as do dhéidh 
Failte dhut deagh shlainte leat. 


A. 


Chaidil Cupar air a’ chluasag 
Duine suarach nach d’rinn feum 
Dh’ fhalbh a’ nighean, sgaoil a’ naidheachd 
'S bha iad galach as a déidh. 
GTS 


Sin thuirt Cùbair ri Ailig 

“Thalla gu h-allamh ’s na dèan maill 

Gheibh thu mile ’s baile fearainn 

Faigh mo leannan ’s i air chall.” 
J.M.5 (A.A.5, O.T.9) 


Fear Bhaileraghaill: 





“Gheibh thu coids agus each siùbhlach 
Cuir srian dùbailte na cheann 
Falbh a nis ’s thoir ort na Hearadh 
Siubhail e bho cheann gu ceann.” 

B.2 


“Bidh thu nochd an taigh a’ Bhaillidh 

'S e mo bhràthair fhéin a th ann 

'S gheibh thu màireach each is dìollaid 

Null gu Tairbeart tir nam beann.” 
M.M.L. 
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Dh’fhalbh Ailig an diunnlach 
Leis an each bu shiùbhlach ceum 
'S mun d’rainig e Caol na Hearadh 
Bha ’n Eliza dol fo bréid. 

J.M.6 (O.T.16) 


2K 2K K 2s 2 K K K 2K k Gk K K K KK kK K k K K k Ok k 


B. 


Sin nuair a thuirt Maighstir Domhnall 

“A Sheònaid na bi gam chaoidh 

Mus ruith oirnne da Dhi Domhnaich 

Posaidh sinn ’s neo’r thaing dhan cridh.” 
A.A.8 (O.T.10) 


Sin nuair a thuirt Fear an Duine 
“Bu tu ’n cu nach d’bhrist thu ’n ceann 
Théid sinn fhathast ’s bheir sinn bhuaithe 
Nall air cuan a’ ghruagach dhonn. 

A.A.4 


“Nam biodh agam sgioba bata 

'S ceithrear rámh a chur air ghleus 

Bheirinn i a’ Baile Raghaill 

'S Cupar na chlàir chur bho fheum.” 
O.T.11 


2k 2K K K K ok 2k K K K 2k K K 3K 2 ok 2K K K Ok K OK ok ok 


C. 


’S ann aig dà reug as t-oidhche 
Dh fhag sinn an taigh-seinns ud thall 
Gillean fearail fir bha tréitheach 
Gus a chéil thoirt dà air laimh. 
J.M. 1 
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Cha b’e a’ Fidhleir cabach 

Sgiobair a bh’againn as an am 

Ach Alasdair Taigh a’ Loin 

An duine coir nach soradh dram. 
IM.3 OT. Ta) 


Nuair a rainig tad an cladach 

Ghabh gach fear a rathad fhéin 

Lean ceithrear ri Maighstir Domhnall 

'S bha ’n corr a’ tighinn nan déidh. 
O.T.12 


’S ann a fhreagair an clerk crùbach 
*S gunna dùbailt aig na laimh 
Dh’éibh e ’m Beurla ’s an Gáidhlig 
“Who is there? Co siud ann?” 
R.M.D. (A.A.3) 


Siud far a robh huirle hairle 
Direadh ’s a’ tearnadh na staidhr 
Bristeadh dhoras sgoltadh ghlasan 
Thug iad a-mach i gun taing. 
J.M.4 (A.A.2, O.T.13) 


Nuair a fhuair iad i an òrdugh 

B’ait bhith còmhradh ris na suinn 

Faic an Ealasaid fo h-aodach 

Mar an fhaoilinn air na tuinn. 
CEE T 


Mar an t-eun air bharr nan stùc 

Nach gabhadh cúram bhon t-sid 

Ghabh mar eal’ i staigh na mhor-thir 

Siud Clann Domhnaill ris a’ bheinn. 
O.T.18 


Thoir mo shoraidh don a’ sgioba 
Do na gillean a bha treun 
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Nuair a theasraig iad o bhraighdneas 
A’ mhaighdeann bu ghlaine sgéimh. 
O.T.14 


Shoirbhich gu math leis a’ charaid 

Dh’ fhag Baile Raghaill nan déidh 

Maighstir Domhnall is Miss Seasaidh 

Chluich an treig air Cubair breun. 
A.A.6 (et al) 


2k 2k OK K K 2 K K kk K 2 KK Kk Ok 2K OK 2k kK 2k Ok ok 


D. 


Labhair Seonaid gu craiteach 

Nuair a thainig Cupar caol 

“Tha thu nise dol gam fhàgail 

'S mise n deaghaidh cnàmh nad ghaol. 
O.T.1 


“Thusa òigeir a’ chúil dualaich 

'S mall do ghluasad ’n àm an fheum 

Faic a’ námhaid tighinn le sheòltachd 

Chum do Sheònaid chur san fhéith. 
O.T.2 


“Ach mas tusa nis an t-oighre 

Saor on eangaich seo an t-eun 

Fhuair thu "n cridhe o chionn fhada 

'S thoir am pearsa as a dhéidh. 
OT 


[“O nan tigeadh tu na bhaile 
'S ro-mhath dh’aithnichinn do cheum 
Do dhà ghruaidh mar chaorr air mheangan 
Do chaol mhala ’s d’anail réidh. 
O.T.4 


“Mo cheist fear nan suilibh donna 
Chumainn comann riut roimh cheud 
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'S mi gun siùbhladh leat an oidhche 
Dh’ fhalbhainn leat troimh choill nan geug. 
0.T.5 


“O nan deanadh tu mo phosadh 

Dheanainn seoladh leat don arm 

'S ged a bhiodh tu air do chiúrradh 

Dhèanainn fhéin do ghiùlan marbh. ]* 
O.1T.6 


“Thusa Sheònaid nighean mo chridhe 

Gheibh thu mise ’n diugh mar riamh 

Cum thu fhéin bhon namhaid shuarach 

'S cinnidh buaidh linn aig a’ chrìoch.” 
O.T./ 


* There is no certainty that the three bracketed verses are 
part of the Balranald corpus. 


APPENDIX B 


For comparative purposes, I consider it appropriate to print, 
as a second appendix, the texts of the Failte Dhut songs 
which appear in MacKenzie’s Sar Obair, in Sinclair’s 
Oranaiche, and in two sung performances referred to in the 
main text: one from Mrs Christina Shaw, Ardhasaig, Harris 
and the other from Archie MacLean, Tobermory, Mull. These 
are versions of the texts from which I believe Balranald 
Failte Dhut songs have borrowed verses. Verses which are 
judged to be subjects of borrowing are printed in bold. 


Failte Dhut is Slainte Leat 


Refrain: Failte dhut is slainte leat 
Failte chuirinn as do dhéidh 
Failte dhut is slainte leat. 
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1. °S e mo rùn an Gàidheal laghach 
'S tù a thaghainn ’s cha b’ e ’n Gall 
Ort a thig na h-airm gu sgibidh 
Os cionn adhairc-chrios nam ball. 


2. °S tu sealgair is dìrich amharc 
'S geal an aingeal th’ann ad ghleus 
'S tric do luaidhe ghlas na siubhal 
'S i gu fuilteach guineach geur. 


3. Bu tu nàmh a chapaill-choille 
'S a’ bhuic an doire nan stùc 
Marbhaich a’ bhric ris a’ choinneil 
’S a’ choilich anns a’ choille dhlùth. 


4. °S math thig siud air do ghiùlan 
Flasg anns am bi fùdar gorm 
’S aireach leam nach d’rinn mi cuis riut 
Ged a bhiodh an t-ùmhladh orm. 


5. Leat chan iarrainn seòmar cadail 
No clàraidh leab bhith rim thaobh 
B’annsa bhith lem ghaol ’s lem aighear 
'N àros nan aighean ’s nan laogh. 


6. Ma chaidh thu timcheall air an rudha 
Bidh mi dubhach as do dhéidh 
’S gus an cluinn mi thu bhith tighinn 
Gun robh gach slighe dhut réidh. 


A. MacKenzie Sàr Obair (1877), pp. 385-6. 


Fàilte Dhut is Slàinte Leat 


Refrain: Fàilte dhut is slàinte leat 
'S i °n fhàilte chuirinn as do dhéidh 
Fàilte dhut is slàinte leat. 
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. Fhleasgaich oig a dh’fhag an duthaich 


’S e mo dhùrachd dhut gu dian 
Turas taitneach ’s ruigheachd sàbhailt 
Dh’ionnsaigh ’n ait an d’rinn thu triall. 


. Bhon a dh’fhag thu càirdean gaolach 


Tha gach aon fo àmhghar geur 
Tha gach sean is òg fo mhìghean 
Is gach nìonag sileadh dheur. 


. Chan fhaicear nis do choin ri mireadh 


Chaoidh cha mheasg iad anns an ruaig 
lad a’ donnalaich gu tùrsach 
'S fàth an iondrainn air a’ chuan. 


. Nuair a ghlacadh tu do ghunna 


'S lomhainn fhuilteach as do dhéidh 
B’ fhearail iollagach do shinteag 
Dol na fhrith air sealg an fhéidh. 


. °S tric sa mhadainn leis a’ pheileir 


Leag thu ’n eilid air an tom 
’N coileach dubh air slios na mòintich 
Agus ron air bharr nan tonn. 


. ’S tu bha aoidheil measg nan gaisgeach 


Oigear gasda nam fear fial 
Cridhe mor an com an uasail 
Ort bu shuarach a bhith crion. 


"5 iomadh té a tha glé mhodhar 

Is an t-Or aice na mhill 

Leis am b’fhearr aic thu ra guallainn 
Na aon uachdran anns an tir. 


. Ged bhithinn-s’ am athair òighe 


'S pailteas stòrais agam dhì 
B’fhearr leam falamh thu mar chliamhainn 
Na fear spìocach ged bu rìgh. 
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9. 'S beag an t-iongnadh thu bhith uaibhreach 
Agus uasal anns gach ait 
Stiùbhartach de dh fhuil nan rìghrean 
Lean na miltean anns gach cas. 


10. °S gur MacRath thu a Ceann t-Sàile 
'S tu od mháthair math ’s gach linn 
Ri MacCoinnich chúm an oighreachd 
Dh’aindeoin saighdearan an righ. 


11. °S glan a fhreagras siud dod phearsa 
Féileadh preasach ’s e gun chearb 
Paidhir phiostal ’s taghadh biodaig 
Air bhac-iosgaid nach eil meanbh. 


12. Aodann aoidheil lan de chairdeas 
Beul a’ mhanrain gun bhith fiar 
Is lamh dheas air cul a’ bhotail 
Lionadh copan bras na triall. 


13. Naile ghuidhinn dhut gun bhrosgal 
Slainte sonas agus miadh 
’S cuibh?’ an fhortain bhith dol timcheall 
Ceart mar fhreagras i dod mhiann. 


14. Is thu philleadh do ar n-ionnsaigh 
Lan a dh’iunntas fo do choir 
Saoghal fada gus a mhealtainn 
'S fois nam beannachd dhut fa-dheòidh. 


A. Sinclair Oranaiche (1876-9), pp. 201-4. 


Failte Dhut Deagh Shlainte Leat 


Refrain: Failte dhut deagh shlainte leat 
'S i n fháilte chuirinn as do dhéidh 
Failte dhut deagh shlainte leat. 
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Anns a’ mhadainn moch Diciadain 
Man do dh’éirich grian na speur 
Fhuair mi teachdaireachd gun iarraidh 
Agus sgiala nach bu bhreug. 


Chuala mi gu robh mo leannan 
A’ chaileag dhan tug mi spéis 
Air a’ chuan a’ seoladh thairis 
Do dh’ Ameiriga nan geug. 


Ach ma chtmhnar mise maireann 
Cha dean mi maille na éis 

Seòlaidh mi air long nan crannag 
'S bidh mi "n Canada nad dhéidh. 


’S nam biodh agam sgiath na faoileig 
Shnamhadh aotrom tron a’ speur 

"N Cuan an Iar bhith air a thaomadh 
’S a’ muir mor na raointean réidh. 


Gura h-i mo ghaol a’ nighean 
Dhannsadh le fidheall nan teud 
’S ó na faicinn thu a’ tighinn 
Ligeadh mo chridhe grad leum. 


Dh’fhàg siud tacaid na mo chridhe 
Nach leibhis lighich fon ghréin 
Gus an càirear mi san anart 
Seòmar glaist fo smachd an éig. 


Bha thu toilicht mar a b'àbhaist 
Ghràidh nuair dhealaich thu rium fhéin 
'S gheall thu dhomh nam biodh tu beò 
Gu faighinn còir ort on a’ Chléir. 


Sung by Mrs Christina Shaw, Harris. 


Recorded by Morag MacLeod (SA 1977/185 B3). 





Songs of the Balranald Elopement 


Failte Dhut Ceud Soraidh Leat 


Refrain Failte dhut ceud soraidh leat 
'S e fàilte ghuidhinn as do dhéidh 
Fáilte dhut ceud soraidh leat. 


l. °S mi gu sitbhleadh leat far thonnan 
’S dhèanainn coinneamh riut romh cheud 
Agus shiubhlainn leat an oidhche 
'S rachainn leat thromh choill nan geug. 


2. Sealgair féidh thu san fhireach 
Na bric air linge na lùb 
Nàmhaid a’ bhuic thu san doire 
’S na coilich sa choille dhlùth. 


LA 


Moch sa mhadainn leis a’ pheileir 

’S tric a leag thu air an tom 
Coileach dubh air sliabh na mointich 
’S ron a bhiodh air bharr nan tonn. 


4. Nuair dhìreadh tu mach ris a’ bhealach 
'S do ghunna paisgte fod sgéith 
Bheireadh tu smuid air damh a’ chabair 
Anns a’ lagan measg nan geug. 


5. Bhiodh do chuileinean dhuit fagus 
Ullamh ealamh gu bhith ’n greim 
Bhitheadh iad ag òl na faladh 
’S iad na laighe air an fheur. 


6. Thilg iad orm gu robh thu gorrach 
Gur h-ann don ól don tug thu spéis 
Ach na faighinn thu rid phosadh 
Bhiodh thu cheart cho stold rium fhéin. 
Sung by the late Archie MacLean, Mull. 


Recorded by Alan Bruford (SA 1969/137 AS). 








GENERAL THOMASON AND CEOL MOR 
By LIEUT. COLONEL B. D. MACKENZIE, BSc. 
7th December, 1990 


Although the name of Thomason is well known amongst 
pipers as the author of that great collection of piobaireachd 
entitled “Ceol Mor”, few perhaps would compare his 
contribution to the survival of ceòl mór with that of Angus 
MacKay, whose history has been so ably recorded by Neville 
T. McKay in the Transactions of this Society (Volume LV, 
page 203, 4th November, 1988). It is my object here to give 
an account of Thomason’s life and to point to the enormous 
influence his life’s work had in preserving the ancient art 
form of the MacCrimmons, which Angus MacKay, Donald 
MacDonald and others had begun to record for posterity 
before him. 

Major General C. S. Thomason was an almost exact 
contemporary of Field Marshal Earl Roberts of Kandahar and 
Waterford V.C. Both were born in India, into families serving 
the Empire with great distinction; they were friends from 
schooldays and commissioned within a few months of each 
other, Roberts into the Bengal Artillery and Thomason into 
the Bengal Engineers. Yet in contrast with Roberts’s place in 
history, Thomason, even as a major-general, would have been 
soon forgotten but for one remarkable reason — his 
antiquarian hobby of collecting and reviving classical bagpipe 
music. Alongside a busy military career, and contending with 
the adversities of the Indian climate and the total loss of his 
cherished first collection of MSS, his self-assumed mission 
culminated in the publication of “Ceol Mor”, with which his 
name is linked by pipers the world over. 

Charles Simeon Thomason was born in Bengal on 25th 
May 1833, of English and Scottish parentage. Both his 
grandfathers had gone out to India in the same ship, in 1808, 
with their wives; the Reverend Thomas Thomason to be an 
East India Company Chaplain, and Mr William Grant to join 
the Bengal Civil Service. In course of time, James, son of the 
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Thomasons, married Maynard, daughter of the Grants. It so 
happened that James’s godfather was the eminent evangelist, 
the Reverend Charles Simeon (1759-1837), who had been 
Rector of Holy Trinity, Cambridge, when Thomas Thomason 
was Curate, and James and Maynie chose to commemorate 
this by naming one of their sons after him. James Thomason 
was already making a name for himself in the Bengal Civil 
Service when his son Charles Simeon was born at Azamgarh, 
in the Ganges plain, and in 1843 he became Lieutenant 
Governor of the North Western Provinces. Under his 
direction the natural resources of the Provinces were rapidly 
developed and many native schools established; the College 
of Civil Engineering at Roorkee bears his name to this day. 
He was clearly destined for the highest office, but his 
untimeous death in 1853 occurred, at Bareilly, on the very 
day that the Royal Warrant appointing him Governor of 
Madras was being signed at Balmoral. 

In 1839, because of Maynie’s illness, James had been 
obliged to take his family home to England. Charles was then 
six years old, and he travelled with his parents, two brothers 
and two sisters, his aunt Eliza Thomason and her husband, 
Major George Hutchinson of the Bengal Engineers. Sadly 
Mrs Thomason did not long survive the voyage home, and the 
children’s care and education were taken over by her 
husband’s widowed sister, Mrs Esther Stephens, who lived at 
Blackheath. However, the place that Charles really came to 
regard as his home was Wester Elchies, the mansion house 
and estate across the Spey from Aberlour. It was here that his 
grandfather William Grant was born, and whither he retired in 
1849 after more than forty years of continuous service in 
India. When Charles and his eldest brother were taken there 
by their father in 1839, the railway from London existed only 
as far as Birmingham; progress thereafter was partly by canal, 
partly by stage coach and partly by “post”. His earliest 
memory of Scottish music dated from that journey, when the 
guard of the mail coach between Montrose and Aberdeen 
played “Hielan’ Laddie” on the key bugle. At last, with some 
delay changing horses at the Gordon Arms in Keith, and a 
breakdown on the ascent to Auchlunkart, they reached Wester 
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Elchies after many wearisome days of travel. 

Charles was eventually put to school at Messrs. Stoton and 
Mayor’s in Wimbledon, to be joined later by Frederick 
Roberts, and they studied classics and mathematics before 
entering the Honourable East India Company’s Military 
Seminary at Addiscombe, near Croydon, at the age of 
seventeen. It was at Wester Elchies, however, that the young 
Thomason became a true Highlander. There, by the Spey, 
looking over to Ben Rinnes, he grew into a healthy, 
independent, resourceful country lad. There, under the eye of 
his grandmother and her talented daughters, he absorbed their 
love of Highland music and had lessons on the flute; these in 
turn gave way to tuition on the practice chanter from Mackie, 
the head gardener. There also, when eventually his 
grandfather William Grant retired from India, and set up at 
Elchies what was then Scotland’s foremost astronomical 
observatory, Charles developed an aptitude for dealing with 
the practical problems of physical science that was to 
influence his whole career. 

Thus it was that when his education culminated in his being 
commissioned in the Bengal Engineers on 12th June 1852, he 
was rewarded with the gift of the Grant family pipes and a 
large quantity of piobaireachd music, painstakingly copied 
out by his adoring aunts; this included a copy of Donald 
MacDonald’s MS of his unpublished Second Volume, which 
William Grant had received as a much prized gift from the 
author. Roberts was commissioned in the same year and went 
straight to India, but Thomason’s further military education 
took him to Chatham for eighteen months of engineering 
courses. He was not long in discovering there the means of 
satisfying his predilection for ceòl mór, in the form of Alex 
Murray, a piper of the 78th Highlanders who had been 
invalided home from India, and Sandy MacLennan of the 
Highland Light Infantry, also retiring from the Service. On 
their recommendation he went, when on leave in Edinburgh, 
to Sandy Cameron, brother of the great Donald Cameron who 
was regarded as the champion piper of Scotland. Sandy 
Cameron had a small shop in the High Street which was a 
resort of some notoriety amongst pipers, and there Thomason 
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found that an entirely new vista of ceòl mór was revealed to 
him by Cameron’s thorough and patient tuition. 

With these beginnings, and the largest collection of ceòl 
mor then known, he sailed for India in 1854 after an absence 
of fifteen years, and was soon involved in engineering works 
on the Ganges and Jumna Canals. Storm clouds were 
looming, however, and when the Mutiny burst upon Delhi on 
lith May 1857, the month of his twenty-fourth birthday, all 
his precious possessions were lost — the family pipes, MSS, 
everything. Indeed only by a miracle was his life saved, for, 
suffering a serious illness, he was absent from the ill-famed 
Palace and so escaped the fate of many of his brother officers 
and other hapless Europeans, including his fiancée, who were 
massacred by the frenzied rebels. He was in anything but a fit 
state to undergo the severe exposure that followed, but had 
perforce to join the other refugees at the Flagstaff Tower on 
the Ridge, little dreaming of the terrible carnage that was to 
ensue. He found a place in a dogcart with the Civil Surgeon, 
two ladies and a baby, at the same time arming himself with a 
musket and bayonet and sixty rounds of ammunition. They 
headed north for Karnal, seventy-five miles away, using 
minor tracks with which his knowledge of the canals had 
acquainted him, in order to avoid roving bands of mutineers 
along the grand trunk road. Even so they had to contend with 
a blazing sun, starvation, contaminated water and a hostile 
population; but by a mixture of stealth, bravado, bluff and, in 
one village, the intervention of a friendly contractor who 
recognised him, they won through. The dogcart was wrecked 
in an accident, and the baby died, but finally, after a fortnight 
of terrible hardship and fear of imminent death, they reached 
Karnal. Writing of the last stage, he says in his Memoirs: 


“It was a fearful night, into which the agonies of a 
lifetime were crowded. I almost despaired of seeing 
daylight, for the whole countryside was in arms against 
us, thirsting for our blood.” 


A British force to retake Delhi was already assembling, and 
what little time Lieutenant Thomason might have had for 
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convalescence was spent superintending the digging of graves 
for victims of cholera, which was then rampant. Once again 
his knowledge of the canals was in demand, since by 
tactically crossing and re-crossing, the British column of only 
3000 men outflanked and surprised the enemy at Badli-Ka- 
Serai, enabling them to reoccupy the Ridge as a base for the 
siege of Delhi. During the next three months much of 
Thomason’s time was taken up with survey, to make good the 
deficiency in maps, an initiation that was to prove invaluable 
when he published “Ceol Mor” forty years later. He must 
have thought wistfully of Wester Elchies as he climbed the 
Observatory on the Ridge to use his theodolite, at 
considerable risk. from enemy sharpshooters. On other 
occasions, in a weird assortment of refugee clothing that 
earned him the nickname of Robinson Crusoe, he surveyed 
alone and on foot within shot of the city walls, his 
“instruments being only a revolver and a prismatic compass”. 
In his rare time off duty he visited Scottish soldiers in 
hospital, and was astonished to find one, called Douglas, who 
had been the postboy of the Gordon Arms at Keith, and had 
driven him, and his father and brother, on their first visit to 
Elchies eighteen years before. 

On 14th September 1857, the Kashmir Gate was heroically 
stormed and Delhi retaken. Thomason was one of the few 
Engineer officers to survive, though his pony was wounded 
under him. As he rode into the city he found the great General 
John Nicholson, only ten years his senior, being carried out 
mortally wounded. Roberts was there too, having got leave 
from his staff appointment to serve the guns bombarding the 
walls before the assault, and he also found Nicholson lying 
near the Kashmir Gate, his doolie abandoned by the bearers 
who had gone looting. Conditions in the city were 
indescribable, as the most savage street fighting continued for 
a week until the Palace was taken. Thomason then returned to 
his old quarters at Roorkee, ninety miles to the north, and 
resumed his duties on the canal. The country was still in 
turmoil and cantonments had to be defended. He relates a 
bizarre incident, when the Gurkha sentry on his bungalow 
challenged an intruder, and getting no reply, fired at random 
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into the darkness. In the hue and cry that followed it was 
found that he had killed a tiger. 

In such desperate times hardly a family escaped without 
loss. Thomason’s eldest brother James was killed at Muhamdi 
in Oude, and his sister Maynie’s husband, Dr. John Hay, at 
Bareilly. At the same time, however, new relationships were 
being forged for, in January 1858, when a force of eighteen 
Europeans and seventy-five native soldiers routed a thousand 
rebels at Kankal, three of Thomason’s five brother officers 
were destined soon to become his brothers-in-law. These 
were Captain Henry Boisragon and his brother Lieutenant 
Theodore Boisragon, of Huguenot descent, and Captain 
Henry Drummond R.E. On 20th September 1858, Thomason 
married Mrs Ellen Fanshawe Dundas Drummond, sister to the 
Boisragons and widow of Drummond’s elder brother, Major 
James Drummond of Aberuchil Castle, Perthshire. 

This happy ending to the terrible days of the Mutiny was 
followed a year later by much overdue sick-leave, and 
Captain Thomason took his bride and stepdaughter home to 
Strathspey. There he built Laggan House, to his own design, 
in 1861. Its red brick construction was a novelty in those 
parts, and incorporated the innovation of cavity walls; with 
its fifty foot tower giving a superb view south across the river 
to Ben Rinnes, it contrasted finely with the wooded hill 
behind. His grandfather was still living at Wester Elchies, 
only two miles away, and the pair of them must have planned 
together the means of replacing as much of the lost collection 
of piobaireachd as might be possible. In 1863 he returned to 
India until his second furlough in 1869-71, when his research 
resumed in real earnest. As he relates himself, 


“Donald MacKay was then piper to Sir George Grant of 
Ballendalloch, 8 miles from my home, and thanks to Sir 
George’s kindness, most of Donald MacKay’s days off 
duty were spent with me at Laggan. Whatever I have of 
piping capacity I owe to D. MacKay, whose stock of 
piobaireachd as a pupil of Donald Cameron, not to 
mention the Ballendalloch collection, seemed 
inexhaustible.” 
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To absorb so much in a limited time, as well as to note 
down tunes as they were played, his inventive mind 
developed an abbreviated notation, which he altered and 
improved many times over during the next thirty years as his 
collection progressed. It was clear to him, from the 1857 
calamity if for no other reason, that he must publish his 
collection, and if he were to compress 280 tunes into a book 
that pipers would buy, abbreviation was a fundamental 
necessity. 

The family moved to Agra in the North Western Provinces 
in May 1872, and for the next sixteen years until 1888 he 
served in Meerut, Allahabad, Madras, Bareilly and Indore, 
with increasing rank and responsibility in a series of engineer 
appointments on irrigation, roads, harbour defences and 
building projects. His life when on tour was often a solitary 
one, and he records that 


“many an evening, isolated from all European society, 
did I solace myself with a stand of pipes and such Ceol 
Mor as I could obtain.” 


Once when playing in the train, he noticed that the stop at 
Nursingpore was unusually protracted. Coming to the end of 
“An Daorach Mhór” at last, he looked out of the window and 
saw a white face in the midst of a sea of spellbound natives; 
enquiry revealed that it was the engine driver’s, and he, also a 
piper, had declined to start the train with the Big Spree 
unfinished. The subsequent run into Allahabad was claimed 
to be a record. 

Thomason’s exceptional talents as mathematician, linguist, 
artist and musician had many practical extensions. Acoustical 
defects in the Memorial Church at Cawnpore led him into 
studies which proved invaluable in later life, when he took up 
research on the scale of the pipe chanter. On another tour he 
bought some ebony in Colombo at trifling cost; then back at 
Indore, where he was Public Works Secretary for Central 
India, he turned a set of pipes for himself in his little 
workshop next door to the office. At the same time he was 
studying to recover what he had forgotten of the colloquial 
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Gaelic that he learnt as a boy from the keepers at Elchies. ` 

His active life in Government service ended in 1888, with 
only two short intervals of home leave since 1872, and he 
settled on major-general’s half-pay at Naini Tal in the 
Kumaon Hills, in a house nostalgically called “East Laggan”. 
He was beginning to be troubled, after seventeen years of 
Secretariat work, with the onset of “Scrivener’s Palsy”, 
aggravated by recurring attacks of Jungle Fever, and his 
fingers were increasingly affected. At first it had troubled 
only the little finger of his lower piping hand, and he neatly 
solved the difficulty by attaching a key to the chanter, which 
he worked by the little finger of the upper hand; the idea had 
suggested itself from his early training on the flute. The 
disease was, nevertheless, a sinister development because, he 
writes: 


“When the time came to realising the dream of my life to 
bring out this book, my only chance of avoiding the many 
inaccuracies incidental to copying lay in being my own 
draughtsman.” 


However as the work progressed over the next decade and a 
half, several members of his family helped and were a source 
of great happiness to him, particularly his stepdaughter Effie 
Drummond. His daughter Bessie (Mrs Clifford Beckett) was 
musically trained and dealt with matters of theory as well as 
with his correspondence. Even his little granddaughter Lucy 
Mabel Maynard Thomason worked on the Index when she 
lived in his house. The General’s eldest son James died of 
cholera in 1890, but his youngest son Archibald, Lucy’s 
father, became an able collecting, editing and printing 
assistant: 


“He seems to have inherited many of my proclivities, 
piping of course amongst them. Having very natty 
fingers, he invented a system of printing blocks made out 
of demolished boxwood foot-rules and cut with his 
pocket knife, aided with a small file or two.” 
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With such homely resources, and with the process of 
photozincography put at his disposal in 1896 by a fellow 
Sapper who was Deputy Surveyor General, the first printing 
of “Ceol Mor” was achieved. 

Much of the musical research had of necessity to be 
conducted by correspondence, largely with Donald MacKay, 
involving great delays and requiring very careful drafting as 
well as great patience, since replies often took months to 
come. A priceless addition to his collection arrived in the 
form of the MS of Donald MacDonald’s Second Volume, 
bequeathed to him by one of his aunts from Elchies. He also 
purchased copies of unpublished MSS of Angus MacKay’s, 
Donald MacKay’s famous uncle, from the estate of a notable 
collector, Mr P. E. Dove, Barrister of Lincoln s Inn. Rather 
more locally, but still requiring a 300-mile journey to 
Faizabad, he had the advantage of the co-operation of Pipe- 
Major A. Paterson and Corporal Piper Keith Cameron of the 
2nd Battalion, Highland Light Infantry, the latter a son of old 
Donald Cameron. In his enthusiasm he wrote to tell Donald 
MacKay that he proposed undertaking the correction of all 
Donald MacDonald’s and Angus MacKay’s work, and was 
not deterred by the reply that he would have half the pipers of 
Scotland thirsting for his blood. Out of gratitude for the help 
he received from the H.L.I., General Thomason himself 
composed the piobaireachd “Farewell to Colonel Leigh”, the 
Commanding Officer. Paterson returned the compliment with 
“General Thomason’s Salute”, and Cameron hailed the birth 
of the General’s granddaughter, Lucy Mabel, with “Failte na 
h-óige Mabal nic Thomais.” 

“For more than 40 years of my life, ” he wrote to Professor 
Blackie in Edinburgh, “piobaireachdan have been my 
unfailing hobby.” He enclosed the privately printed pamphlet 
that introduced “Ceol Mor”, 


“my only object being to cheer the heart of one who has 
done so much for the Highlanders,” 


and went on to appeal for any fresh material, musical or 
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traditional. Whilst he worked so assiduously, he admitted 
that, 


“many have been my anxieties that my days might be 
numbered before my task could be accomplished”, 


and 


“the publication of some such book as “Ceol Mor” seems 
to be imperative, if piobaireachd playing is not to die out 
altogether.” 


These words are taken from his introduction to “Ceol Mor” 
and, looking back, one can only marvel that he should have 
been so impelled. Thanks to an achievement of his aims on a 
scale he cannot have conceived possible, interest in 
piobaireachd has now led to “Ceol Mor” being re-printed two 
generations after his death, along with the works of Angus 
MacKay, and Donald MacDonald. “Ceol Mor”, whatever its 
shortcomings, gave the piping world three boons of 
inestimable value. In the first place it assembled in one 
collection a great many works that, had they remained 
unpublished, would probably have disappeared. Secondly, it 
introduced a system of classifying piobaireachd metrically, 
which simplified memorisation and aided expression. Thirdly 
it introduced the principle of abbreviation, without which the 
printing of piobaireachd would now be unthinkable. 
Unfortunately, in order to compress so much into a handy 
book, the abbreviation was overdone, and the musical 
shorthand is not easy to read without a good deal of practice. 
This drawback Thomason acknowledged as the necessary 
price of getting the collection into print at all, and the success 
of the work ultimately justified his decision. In the 
accompanying Plate the extreme abbreviation of the “Ceol 
Mor” notation contrasts with Angus MacKay’s full staff 
notation; the compromise later developed by the Piobaireachd 
Society is nowhere nearly as economical of book size as 
Thomason’s style, but much easier to read than either 
Thomason or MacKay. 
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The original “Ceol Mor Notation”, as sent to Professor 
Blackie, was published privately at Dehra Dun in 1893. The 
draft of the whole book was sent the same year to Donald 
MacKay for revision, and then published in three four- 
shilling parts in 1897. Finally “Ceol Mor” appeared as one 
volume in 1900, and again with a Revised Notation in 1905. 
Two copies were sent to Queen Victoria, and the reply from 
Balmoral gracefully referred to the work as a labour of love. 
Since 1895, when he retired from the Service, General 
Thomason had been living in London, but he was a frequent 
visitor to Scotland where he spent his summers in Grantown- 
on-Spey, and where his tall figure and Grant tartan were a 
familiar sight in Edinburgh and at Highland Games. 

His book was the spark that ignited the tinder of reviving 
enthusiasm for piobaireachd, and attracted the support of such 
pioneers as Captain John Campbell of Kilberry, his brothers 
Archibald and Angus Campbell, J. P. Grant of Rothiemurchus 
and James Mackillop, Junior, who was Honorary Pipe Major 
of the Scottish Pipers’ Society. When the Piobaireachd 
Society was formed in 1902 Thomason was their first 
President. Competitions were arranged, for which stated tunes 
were set and printed in “Ceol Mor” notation, and the Society, 
in need of funds, recruited many new influential members, 
most of whom however knew nothing about the music. It was 
at this stage that the tide of opinion turned and threatened to 
sweep away all the General’s great work. He was, to those 
disposed to be prejudiced, an outsider, half-English; he was 
no great piper himself yet had presumed, albeit diffidently 
and with the object of encouraging others, to include two of 
his own compositions alongside those of the MacCrimmons; 
his mentor, Donald MacKay, was not held in generally high 
esteem as an authority; his long absence from Scotland and 
ignorance of the survival of Angus MacKay’s MS had led 
him to depend too heavily on Donald MacDonald’s 
productions; worst of all, his temerity in emending MSS on 
“internal evidence” had led him into altering settings by 
Angus MacKay, whose authority was revered by pipers as if 
he had brought them down on tablets of stone from Mount 
Sinai. The older professional players, finding themselves 
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unable to master the abbreviated notation, and resenting 
having to learn new tunes for competition, conducted a 
campaign against the book, backed by their musically 
ignorant masters and reflecting the unworthy suggestion that 
the original members were running the Piobaireachd Society 
to boost the sale of “Ceol Mor”. The outcome of this was that 
at a General Meeting Thomason was deposed as President and 
Lord Dunmore elected in his place. Nearly all the dozen or so 
original members resigned immediately, and the lack of 
scholarship in the subsequent conduct of competitions all but 
led to the Society’s extinction. When Lord Lovat followed 
Lord Dunmore as President in 1907, his diplomacy and 
leadership — and admission of his own lack of technical 
knowledge — succeeded in establishing a new Constitution 
with a qualified Music Committee of seven members. 
Thomason’s mantle fell first on J. P. Grant and then 
Archibald Campbell, who as successive Honorary Secretaries 
published the Society’s own famous collection over the next 
fifty years. 

If he ever felt that the work of his lifetime had gone 
unheeded, such fears were banished forever when his services 
to pipe music were rewarded with a beautifully illuminated 
Address subscribed by almost 800 signatures. The 
presentation was made at a public dinner in the Union Hotel, 
Edinburgh on Ist July 1909, at which Captain Campbell of 
Kilberry presided over a distinguished company of about 
fifty, including many pipers. The Address read as follows: 


“Sir — We whose signatures are appended hereto desire to 
express to you our deep appreciation of, and to tender our 
sincere thanks for, the great work which you have 
accomplished in the interests of pipers and the music of 
the Great Highland Bagpipe. 

Not only have you rescued from oblivion much of our 
national music, and placed on record a vast store of 
historical and traditional information which was rapidly 
being forgotten, but your enthusiasm, zeal and example 
have been the means of reviving, encouraging, and 
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preserving the interest taken in bagpipe music all over the 
world. 

The extraordinary patience, time, and labour which you 
have devoted to your monumental work, “Ceol Mor”, 
have placed piobaireachd music on a footing which it has 
never held since the days of the MacCrimmons, and we 
can assure you that the fruits of your labours and the 
results achieved by you will ever be highly prized and 
valued by us, and also, we feel sure, by many future 
generations. 

June 1909.” 


Two years later, on 12th July 1911, he died at his London 
home, and was buried by his beloved Spey, at Grantown, to 
the soft notes of his favourite “Cronain na Cailliche” played 
by his friend and collaborator, Archibald Campbell of 
Kilberry. Lord Roberts survived him by three years. 

A generation after his death Archibald Campbell published 
his own “Kilberry Book of Ceol Mor”, and in it paid him this 
unique tribute: 


“The two great names of the 19th and 20th Centuries’ 
history of piping are Angus MacKay and General 
Thomason.” 
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GAELIC RELIGIOUS VERSE FROM THE 
FERNAIG MANUSCRIPT 


DONALD C. FRASER 
Sth February, 1991 


The Gaidhealtachd of Scotland has long suffered from 
interpretation by outsiders; some scholarly, some ignorant, 
some hostile, some sympathetic and, worst of all, some 
romantic. To many today the only picture they have of 
Highland history is a strange amalgam of the barbarian and 
the romantic — the land of the bens, the glens and the warriors 
who fought among themselves with enthusiasm when they 
were not following some gloriously charismatic leader of a 
lost cause (like Bonnie Prince Charlie or Montrose). The pity 
of it is that the real history of the Highlanders has been 
glossed over and even by many of our own people the views 
of the outsider have been to a large degree accepted. This 
venerable Society over the years has done much to rectify this 
state of affairs. But, truth to tell, Highland history is such a 
variable patchwork that the presentation of a balanced picture 
is exceedingly difficult. Historians are notorious for bias, and 
we all have a tendency to make facts our servants rather than 
to be servants to the facts. Our subject tonight is not historical 
but requires a historical setting. 

The first Christianisation of the Gael was carried out by the 
Celtic Church whose roots have been traced to the eastern 
Mediterranean, to Ephesus, influenced so greatly by the long 
life of the Apostle John. During the Dark Ages which came in 
the wake of the Fall of the Roman Empire, the Celtic Church 
based in Ireland developed in its own way, independent of 
Rome, and did heroic missionary work among the barbarians 
of Continental Europe, not to mention the Angles of the 
North. In Mediaeval times the Roman Church took over the 
Celtic Church in both Scotland and Ireland, and mediaeval 
Roman Catholicism became the faith of the Gael — not 
without many survivals of belief and attitude and, indeed, 
inherited from that early church a vast amount of semi- 
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Christian superstition as a legacy of the ancient paganism, 
defeated indeed by Patrick, Ninian, Columba, Kentigern, 
Maelrubha and others, but never quite destroyed, not even by 
the later Reformed faith, either Episcopalian or Presbyterian. 
The doctrinal position of the Celtic Church is much less easy 
to discover than its ritual and ecclesiastical structure but it 
would seem to have been coloured by that same spirit of 
legalism which so clearly marks the early Christian fathers as 
against the theology of the Apostles expounded in the New 
Testament. In this respect there was probably less to divide 
the Celtic from the Roman Church than has often been 
claimed. 

Into this amalgam of Celtic and Roman mediaevalism the 
Reformation of 1560 burst with all the explosive force of a 
nuclear bomb. The demise of the old order was swift, but the 
old beliefs lingered on in the minds of the common people. 
The lack of Gaelic-speaking clergy hampered the work of the 
Reformed Church in the Highlands but did not prevent the 
spread of Reformed teaching nor the setting up of parishes, 
presbyteries and synods in the Highland area, and by the time 
Duncan Macrae compiled the Fernaig manuscript the 
ecclesiastical face of the Highlands was not so very different 
from what it ts today. 

Duncan lived in eventful days in the history of the Scottish 
Church. The wars of King and Covenant had thrown the 
whole of Scotland into a religious and political ferment; 
James VII and II had fled in face of a rising tide of hostility, 
and William of Orange and Mary had ascended the throne of 
Great Britain in early 1689 — only one year or perhaps less 
after the Fernaig MS was started. The early Presbyterian 
tendency of the Church of Scotland reformed had been 
submerged by the Episcopalian establishment which had been 
set up in 1660, so that we find during this period an 
incongruous amalgamation of presbyteries, synods and 
bishops. This was the ecclesiastical background against which 
the Fernaig MS was compiled. There would be another 
century and more before the Presbyterian conquest of the 
Highlands was completed. Duncan Macrae’s own 
ecclesiastical views were very decidedly Episcopalian and 
anti-Presbyterian. 
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O iuchair gach reite 
Na leigs’ an treud sin air seachran 
Tha’g aoradh a dh’aon chuid 
Duit fein ’s do do mhac-sa 
Ach cum sinn ri cheile 
San fhior-chreud-s a ta agad-s 
Bho bhreachlam “s bhreugan 
Phresbiterian is shagart. 


The Fernaig MS 


The manuscript which consists of two notebooks 
approximately 7 inches by 3 inches contains at present about 
4200 lines of verse. It was entitled by its compiler, “Doirligh 
Loijn di Skrijwig lea Donochig Mack rah 1688” (Dorlach 
Laoidhean do sgriobhadh le Donnchadh Mac Rath 1688), but 
got its popular name from the fact that in the early 19th 
century when it came to light it was in possession of Mr 
Matheson of Fernaig near Stromeferry in the parish of 
Lochalsh, S.W. Ross. (This Mr Matheson was the father of 
Sir Alexander Matheson of Lochalsh whose estates eventually 
extended from the North Sea to the Atlantic Ocean). From 
him the MS passed successively to Rev. Mackintosh Mackay, 
D.D., Dr. William Forbes Skene (author of “Celtic 
Scotland”), Rev. John Kennedy of Arran, and finally to 
Glasgow University in whose library it is now lodged. 

The material consists of mainly religious verse by various 
authors including the compiler. Out of the 59 poems, Nos. 1l- 
36 are strictly religious; a further 9 are elegiac with strong 
religious overtones; No. 48 is a curiosity of the Brahan Seer 
type which I append for interest: 


A prophecy made before the situation of Inverness 


1. Straid — bhaile salach an sionn 
A’ mhachair fionn an darach donn 
An Dana-cheann a’ bhodag gheal 
Druil air am faighmid onn 
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2. Inbhir-nis Dail-chlasg 
[An] toirear cath an tuir-ghlais 
An tig Mac Beathaig a mach 
Le lainn agas le luireach 
Tuitidh na Gaidheil ma seach 
Mu bhorlum Tom na h-iubhraich. 


The remaining eleven pieces are political but with a strong 
religious basis to the views expressed and studded with most 
apposite Scripture quotations. These political pieces remind 
one of lain Lom of Keppoch who was an older contemporary 
of Duncan Macrae, both in their biting and bitter attack on the 
Williamites and their high doctrine of kingship. They all 
appear to have been composed by the compiler of the MS 
with the exception of two broadsheet ballad type pieces 
translated by him from English. 

The last dated item is dated 1693. 

The religious verse is a mixture of collected and original 
verse of which 11 out of 39 are by Duncan Macrae himself; 6 
are by MacCulloch of Park; 5 are by Murchadh Mac Mhic 
Mhurchaidh; 2 each by Bishop Carswell of the Isles, Alex 
Monro (Strath Naver), Sir John Stewart of Appin, Aladair 
Mac Mhurchaidh and Donnchadh Mac Riridh; while one each 
appears for Gille Bhrighde, Mac Eachainn Mhic Fhearchair 
and Alasdair Mac Uisdein (Alister McCuistan). 

The Fernaig MS is written in Roman not Irish script and 
spelled phonetically. Rev. Donald Macintosh described the 
MS thus: “Mr Mathison of Fearnaig, Ross-shire, has a paper 
MS written in the Roman character. The orthography is very 
bad, like the Dean of Lismore’s poetry: it is dated 1688 and 
consists of songs and hymns by different persons, some by 
Bishop Carswell, Bishop of the Isles.” Poems of Ossian vol. 
iit, p. 572 (1807). This “eccentric Scots-influenced 
orthography” (as Kenneth MacDonald of Glasgow University 
calls it) is a valuable source of information on the 
pronunciation of Gaelic 300 years ago. 


The Compiler 


Donnchadh nam Pios, or Duncan Macrae of Inverinate, was 
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chief of his name, a man of social standing, cultured and 
educated; an alumnus of Edinburgh University, and with a 
practical bent. His great-grandfather was Christopher Macrae, 
constable of Eilan Donan; his grandfather was Revd. 
Farquhar Macrae, minister of Gairloch and later Kintail. 
According to Kintail tradition, he was drowned in crossing 
the Connag at Dorisduan. 

The picture we get of Duncan Macrae from his MS is that 
of a literary cultured Gael, a man of high intelligence and a 
keen and shrewd observer of the political scene, not only in 
Scotland but on the wider British and European stage; an 
ardent Jacobite and a convinced Episcopalian, but withal a 
man of deeply religious nature — an attractive character. 


The Verse 


In dealing with the verse I propose to take a thematic 
approach and, through examples of the various subject matter, 
give a glimpse of the piety of our forefathers of 300 years ago 
and to show that much of what has been attributed to the 
Presbyterian Church in the days of the Evangelical 
Awakening was already present in the post Reformation 
Episcopalian days. 


Themes 


The following themes are found among the poems: 


The Lord’s Day. 

The Majesty of God. 

The transience of earthly things. 
Prayer/Sense of sin. 

The conflict of nature and grace. 
The Day of Judgement. 

The Fall. 

Personal religion. 

Moral precepts. 


O St ie et ee lE 


Out of this wide range of religious expression I have 
chosen some representative poems for quotation and comment 
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with an occasional comparison with religious verse from 
other ecclesiastical traditions. 


THE LORD’S DAY 


There is perhaps no aspect of Highland religion that has 
been so outwardly conspicuous as the strict observance of the 
Lord’s Day nor one that has been so bitterly attacked. A 
common misapprehension, much current in recent and not so 
recent times, is that the Sabbatarianism of the Highlands was 
foisted upon the people by the Evangelicals of the 19th 
century as a foreign import from the English Puritans via the 
Covenanting strain of Scottish Presbyterianism and the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. Some have tried to blame 
Calvinism for this but, as we shall see shortly, the strict 
observance of the Lord’s Day was being inculcated by the 
religious leaders of the Gael before the advent of Mediaeval 
Roman Catholicism. We must look back to the planting of 
Christianity among the Gaels to find the head waters (or in 
our own expressive Gaelic, mathairuisge) of this great river 
whose waters have brought much blessing to our people. 

The authoritative text dealing with the Lord’s Day in the 
Celtic Church is the Cain Domnaig from the Old Irish period 
which ends about 900 AD and which inculcates a high 
strictness with regard to the sanctifying of this day. “The 
sanctity of the Lord’s Day is from vespers on Saturday till 
after matins on Monday.” Leabhar Breac reads, “O Espartu 
int Shathurnd co hergi grene Dia luain”, i.e. “from vespers on 
Saturday till sunrise on Monday” (cf. The Law of the Lord’s 
Day in the Celtic Church: Donald MacLean. J. & J. Clark 
Edinburgh 1926). That this tradition continued into the 
Roman period is strikingly illustrated by Duan an 
Domhnuich, collected in South Uist by Alex. Carmichael 
from a descendant of the MacMhuirich family (cf. Carmina 
Gadelica vol. i pp 216-221). As the poem is long I will quote 
excerpts. 


Di-domhnuich, an seachdamh latha, 
Dh’ orduich Dia gu fois a ghabhail, 
Gu cumail na beath maireannaich 
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Gun feum a thoir a damh no duine 

No a creubh mar dheonaich Muire 

Gun sniamh snath sioda no strol 

Gun fuaigheal, gun ghreiseadh ni’s mo 
Gun churachd gun chliathadh gun bhuain 
Gun iomaradh gun iomairt gun iasgaireachd 
Gun dol a mach dh’an t-sliabh sheilg 
Gun snaitheadh deilgne Di-domhnuich 
Gun chartadh taighe gun bhualadh 

Gun atha gun mhuileann Di-Domhnuich 
Ge b’e chumadh an Domhnuch 

Bu chomhnard da-san ’s bu bhuan 

Bho dhol fotha greine Di-sathuirn 

Gu eirigh greine Di-luain 

Gheobhadh e feich ga chionn 

Toradh an deigh nan crann 

lasg air abhainn fior ghlan sala 

Sar iasg an ionnar gach abhuinn 


X X X X X X X X 


Gul an Domhnuich gu ra-luath 

Bean ga dheanadh an an-uair 
Guileadh 1 gu moch Di-luain 

Ach na guileadh 1 uair san Domhnuch. 


Let us now look at Duncan Macrae’s views on the Lord’s 
Day. (Poem No. 27 Fernaig MS.) 


CROSANACHD de ghne chomh-luadar eadar a’ choluinn 
’s an t-anam, do rinneadh leis an sgriobhair. 


1. A’Cholunn: “Chualas guth air mhaduinn, 
'S mi a m chadal a'm ònar”: 
An t-anam: “Cha’ni choir a th’agad 
Bhi laighe fad Di-domhnaich.” 
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2. A-Cholunn: Dh’éirich mi gu h-agach 
"Nam aigne, ma b’ fhìor dhòmhsa. 
“Co so ni tagar orm 
Leis an teagasg nddh-sa?” 


3; Thubhairt guth is e freagar: 
An t-an: ‘S mise t’anam uasal; 
Na gabh fiamh no eagal 
Romh mo theagasg nuadh-sa.”’ 


4. A’Cholunn: Se lán do bheatha-s’, anmain; 
lonmhuinn liom do chaidreabh; 
Thoir dhuinn pairt dhe d’sheanchas, 
Gu leanmhuinn air do chreideamh.” 


5. An t-an: “Shaoilinn-s’ gu’m b’fhior sin; 
Ach ’s fiamhach mi romh d’chaidreabh; 
Dhleasadh tu dù do Chriosd 
An caochladh gniomh-s’ bhi agad.” 


6. A’Cholunn: “Gu dé ’n gniomh at’ agam, 
'S mi a’m chadal gu coiricht’? 
Gu’m beil mi sgìth làn airtneil 
Bho sheachdainn gus an Domhnach-s’.” 





“Thu féin is fàth do d’airtneil 

Bho sheachdain gus an lò sin; 

A cholunn bhreugach, pheacach, 

'S truagh an t-àite tasgaidh dhòmhs’ thu.” 


“Ach ’s fheudar dhomh bhi umhailt 
Do na chumhachd is àirde; 

Ge ta mo leabaidh cumhang 

Ach an guidh am bàs thu.” 


“Chan e sin fàth m’ acain; 

Ach mar chleachdar leat an Dòmhnach; 
Gu’n càirich thu mi ’n iutharn 

Far am bi cumha ’s doruinn.” 











10. A’Cholunn: 


11. An t-an: 


14. A’Cholunn: 


16. An t-an: 
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An sin do fhreagair mise, 
'S mi clisgeadh gu h-ear-luath, 
‘S ann is cosmhuil thusa nise 
Ri fear misg is cànrain.” 


“A cholunn, a cholunn, 

Shaoil leat gu’m b’thu féin mi; 
Cha’n eil miosg no cànran orm: 
Gur nàr dhuit bhi breugach.” 


“Ach ’s minig a bha thus’ 

"Ga glutadh gu sàr-mhath, 

Mise stigh a’d uchd-s’ 

Ag ìnnseadh dhuit e bhi gràineil.” 


“Ged bhiodh tu “n eireachdas 
Dhe ’m bu deireil domhs’ e, 
Cha b’ fhèarr leat uair eile dhith 
Na deireadh là Di-dòmhnaich.” 


Do fhreagair mi fos n-ìosal e: 

“Cha’n fhiach liom fhìn do chomhradh-s’; 
Gur truagh an deireadh commuinn duit 
Bhi soillearachd mo dhò-bheart.” 


“Ach ma’s h-ann mu bhristeadh Dòmhnaich 
Tha "n còmh-reachd-sa a d aire-s’, 

Cha deantar an gniomh na’m foghnadh 

Mo dheoin anns an mhealladh-s’.” 


“Tha cOmh-reachd orm gun amharus 
Mar chaithear leat-s’ an Domhnach; 
Ach air a’mheud do labhair thu 
Cha’n aobhar aire dhòmhs’ e;” 


S gu’n lidhaig Dia sé latha dhuit 
A chaitheadh ri do shaothair; 

Dh’ orduich e gun amharus 

La diubh chumail naomha.” 
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. A’Cholunn: 


. An t-an: 


20. 


Ze. 


24. 


25. 
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“Na ’n seòladh tu dhomhsa 

Mar is còir domh a chleachdadh, 
Cha bristinn e le m’ dhò-bheart 
De mo dheòin am feasda.” 


“Sheòlainn sin duit-sa 

Na “n tuigeadh tu bhuam e: 
Dhuisgeadh tu ’sa mhaduinn; 
Bhiodh t’ aigneadh saor bho fhuathas.” 


“Ann an am dhuit éirigh 
B’ fheumail duit do chaisrig 
Ann an ainm na Trionaild 


"Na chrìochnaicheadh do bhaistneadh.” 


“Nuair chuireadh tu ort t° aodach 
Mar b’ fheumail do dh’ fhear t’aitim, 
Rachadh tu air do ghluinean 
Dheanamh tùrs’ a leth do pheacaidh.” 


‘““Ghuidheadh tu Dia an t-athair, 
A leth a Mhic losa, 

E dheonachadh mathanais 

Ann ad ath is t’ uil ghniomhra.” 


“Shiúbhladh tu gun seacharan, 
Mu’n seachnadh e am diota, 

Dh’ éisdneachd tuilleadh teagaisg 
Ann an eaglais do chill-sgire. 


“An sin a’ gabhail rathaid duit, 
Na labhair ach an fhirinn; 

Bi dearbh gu’m faigh thu ann 
Do radharc luach do shaothair.” 


“Ach na bi-sa diochuimhneach, 
Ma chitear leat na bochdan, 

Air ni a thoirt an iasaid daibh, 
Mar dh’ òrduich Criosd is Ostail.” 
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26. “Nuair theid thu steach an eaglais 
Air fear an teagaisg bi cuimhneach; 
Na biodh t’ inntinn mearanach; 
Thoir air’ air gach ni chluinn thu.” 


ZT “Dar thig thu mach ’na dheaghaidh so, 
Mar tha’n roghadh leat, bi 'd ònar; 
Tagh-sa comunn laghail; 
Na tadhail luchd na pòite.” 


28. “Bi furanach is càirdeach 
Ris na bràithrean cearta; 
Na gabh fiamh no nàire 
Ged dhean thu càch a sheachnadh.” 


2 “Siubhail rist gun seacharan 
Dhachaidh dh’ ionnsaigh d’ theaghlaich; 
Gach ni a chualas leat-sa, 
Aithris daibh is meamhraich.” 


30. A’Cholunn: A’ dùsgadh ann mo leabaidh dom, 
'S an cadal air mo bhuaireadh, 
Sin an sgeul mar thachair; 
Dh aithris mi mar chuala. 
Chualas guth etc. 


The genre is familiar and the style repeated many times in 
Gaelic hymnology. It is only speculation but there are slight 
resemblances in thought to a similar poem in very different 
style by George Herbert (1593-1633), the aristocratic English 
Episcopalian curate. Duncan Macrae was well educated and 
an Episcopalian of a devout mind. Was he acquainted with 
Herbert’s poems? More amazing in one sense is the similarity 
of sentiment with the directions given by the Presbyterian 
minister of Dundee in the time of the ’45 Rising, John 
Willison, in his “Treatise concerning the sanctification of the 
Lord’s Day”. We must conclude that they all hewed in the 
same quarry. 
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THE MAJESTY OF GOD 
(No. 16 in MS) 


Aon eile do rinneadh leis an sgriobhair. 


bs 


Gloir is moladh dhuit, a Dhé; 
’S éibhinn duinn gur tu is righ 
Air neamh ’s air talamh a bhos 
'S gur stòl chos duit gach tir. 


Is soilleir dhuinn cumhachd Dhé 
Air siúbhal na gréin mu n cuairt; 
An uair a thoilicheas mo righ 
Imichidh oirnn teas is fuachd. 


A’ mhuir, ge farsuinn a crioch, 
Agus gu n lion i gu bras, 

"5 aithnicht? do chumhachd mo Righ 
A pilleadh g’a crìch fin air ais. 


Is lionmhor uisge dol “na ceann 
As gach gleann tha mu n cuairt; 
Gidh eadh, cha mho a mhuir an diugh 
Na ’n ceud la chaidh struth “sa chuan. 


"S iomadh gné eisg a tha ’sa mhuir 
A chruthaich cumhachd mo Righ; 

A’ ghné is lionmhmoire ta dhiubh, 
A’ ghné dhe ’m mò tha dol a dhìth. 


. Is leir dhuibh-s air talamh a bhos 


Beathaich ceithir-chasach air tir; 
"S lionmhor na caoraich a mhain 
Gidh iomadh lamh a th air an ti. 


. Nach faic sibh ’n so gràsan Dé: 


E freasdal duibh ’s gach ni; 
Ni’s mo is lughaid a ghràs péin 
Air a’ mheud d’ an téid e dhìth. 
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8. Ach thugmaid buidheachas do’n Righ 
A choirich dhuinn ni na’s leor; 
Bho ta chumhachd-san sgrìobht’ 
Gu soilleir ann an criochaibh domhain. 


9. Is deanmaid aithridh gu teann; 
Agus gabhmaid an t-am “na leum. 
Nach suidhichear leinn, ’s sinn dall. 
Nach h-ann air ball a thig an t-eug. 


10. Guidheamaid es’ gach aon trath, 
Le a spiorad gráidh d'ar seòl’ 
Far an seinn sinn da gu léir: 
Moladh Dhuit-s’ a Dhe, is gloir. 

Gloir is moladh etc. 


This is a hymn of praise to God as King of all creation — 
Righ nan dul — of a kind that can be found in Carmina 
Gadelica. We find here the typical Celtic awareness of God in 
nature which found expression many centuries before this 
time in the effusions of the hermits and saints of the old 
Celtic church but which can be traced back to the Psalter 
itself in such Psalms as 8 and 104 and others. Notice how the 
last two verses are hortatory, showing us that the typical 
hortatory ending so characteristic of the later Evangelical 
poets was nothing new. Doubtless in their evangelical zeal 
warnings to “prepare to meet thy God” were suffused with 
greater earnestness, but still they were only serving 
themselves heirs of the earlier tradition. 


THE CONFLICT OF THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT 
(No. 9 in MS) 


IX. Sgrid an anmain do rinneadh le Fear na Páirce: 
(MacCulloch of Park, near Dingwall, was Duncan 
Macrae’s maternal great grandfather.) 


1. Ta cogadh oidhche agus la 
Orm a ghnath: cruaidh an cas; 
Ni "n sguir e dhìom gu la m’ éig; 
Is truime leam fa cheud na ’m bas. 
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. An cogadh a ta air mo thi, 


Aobhar eagail gach ti e; 
Is coir dhuinn aicheamh gu mor; 
Caithriseach na’s leór a ghne. 


. Triùir ta cogadh gach lò — 


Aobhar broin dhom a mheud — 
An saoghal, an t-abharsair ’s an fheoil; 
Air thi mo leóin do bhitheas tad. 


. Aon de'n triúir, a deirim ribh, 


An saoghal do mheall na sloigh; 
D’an dalladh bho thim gu tim 
*S a’ mealladh gach ti bheir dha dòigh. 


. Ta “n saoghal dalladh an t-sloigh 


A thaobhas e gu mor, gun cheart; 
Gun e againn ach mar cheò, 
Ni ’n coir dhuinn leon le neart. 


. Ni m foghainn le duin a leór; 


Ni m foghainn na’s mó d'a mheud; 
’S miann leo cruinneachadh “san am; 
Sior chur “na cheann do bhitheas iad. 


. Ach, fhir a chruthaich uil” na sloigh, 


Coirich dhom na s leor de ni; 
Dion bho’n t-saoghal mi, ’s mi dall, 
Gach saobh am bi feall do chi. 


. An darla namh, ’s e gun bhreug 


A’ cholunn an teid an sannt; 
Na’s miann le mo choluinn chré, 
M’ aimhleas gu leir do bhitheas ann. 


. A’ cholunn am bheil mo stéidh, 


Orm a bhitheas 1 — cruaidh an cas — 
A’ cothachadh gach tim ’sam bith; 
D’ am ruith le peacadh bais. 
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. Aobhar dubhachais dom fein 


Gach subhachas a theid a’m chorp; 
Le h-ailgheas bho thim gu tim 
Cairear mi fo dhion ’san t-sloc. 


. Riar na colna is mairg do ni 


Bho ’s ullamh i dol le breig; 
Nuair is mó ’s féarr a cor 
Gu uabhar, le toil, gu’n teid. 


. Iosa, slanuighear an t-sloigh, 


Guidhim e bho ’n do-s’ d’? am dhìon; 
’S mo cholunn chur fo smachd, 
Gun dolaidh theachd orm no diol. 


. An treas namh lan de dh’ fheirg, 


An t-abharsair le cheilg a ghnath, 
Mar leoghann air am bi glut 
Dh'ionnsaigh ar slugadh gach trath. 


. Mar sin bithim-s’ an cas teann; 


Fhir chuaidh air cheann an t-sloigh, 
Bho na naimhdibh ta “gam ruith 
Teasairg: is neo-mhath mo dhóigh. 


. A’ torachd orm do bhitheas iad; 


Air thi mo mhealladh gach la; 
Gu furachar is còir dhom bhi, 
Le caithris is urnuigh ghnath. 


. Urnuigh is aithridh an t-sloigh, 


A chaisgeas duibh-s’ an cogadh mor; 
Le guidheadh Iosa gach “nuair 
Cìosaichear gu luath an toir. 


Tobhair mathanas dom, ’s mi dall; 

Gu do chathair thall is miann leam dol; 
Le d’ spiorad dean dom iul: 

'S gu’n cuirinn riu cul air gach cor. 
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18. °S mi ’n t-anam a ta fo ghlais; 
Anacail mi nis, O Righ, 
Bho na naimhdean ta ’gam ruith, 
'S mi air chrith: freagair mi. 


19. Eagal mo naimhdean gu leir 
Ta orm-sa fein do ghnath, 
Athair na smuainim ’s tu chi, 
Bho ’s fiosrach sibh mar a ta. 

Ta cogadh etc. 


The genre to which this poem belongs is well represented 
in Gaelic religious verse, as indeed in religious writings of all 
ages of Christianity. We can hear the echoes of St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans chapter 7 vv 14 seq. “ach tha mise 
feolmhor air mo reiceadh fo’n pheacadh. Oir an ni a tha mi a’ 
deanamh cha taitneach leam e: oir an nia b'aill leam, chan e 
a tha mi a’ deanamh; ach an ni is fuathach leam, is e sin a tha 
mi a’ deanamh ... uime sin tha mi a faotainn lagha, nuair a b’ 
aill leam am math a dheanamh, gu bheil an t-olc a lathair 
agam. Oir tha tlachd agam ann an lagh Dhe a reir an duine 
san taobh a stigh ach tha mi a’ faicinn lagha eile “nam bhuill 
a’ cogadh an aghaidh lagha m’inntinn gam thoirt ann am 
bruid do lagh a’ pheacaidh a tha ann am bhuill. Och is duine 
truagh mi! co shaoras mi o chorp a’ bhais so? Tha mi a’ toirt 
buidheachais do Dhia tre Iosa Criosd ar Tighearna. Uime sin, 
tha mise fein leis an inntinn a deanamh seirbhis do lagh Dhe; 
ach leis an fheoil do lagh a’ pheacaidh.” 

The helplessness of the afflicted soul under attack from the 
forces of evil and with the flesh a quisling ready to betray the 
soul is a theme that strikes a deep chord in the heart of the 
pious Christian, cf. Psalm 13, 2: 


Cia fhad bhios iomcheist ann am chom 
le cridhe trom gach latha? 

Cia fhad a chuireas tharum suas 

An ti bha dhomh na namh? 


The most notable treatment in Gaelic poetry of the war 
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between the flesh and the spirit or between the old and new 
natures in the believer is the famous hymn by Gobha na 
Hearadh, “Gleachd an t-seann Duine agus an Duin’ Og”: 


Tha duin” og is seann duin” agam 

Tha duin” òg is seann duin” agam 
Nach robh “n seann duin’ air mo chúlthaobh 
San duin’ òg nas muirnich agam. 


Seann duin’ mi o leasraidh Adhaimh 

O'n do shìolaich mi thaobh nàduir 

Ach duin’ òg tre léigh na slàinte 

Shaor o’n bhàs mi tre ghràs naisgte 
Nach robh’ n seann duin na ghràin dhomh 
’S an duin’ òg na ghràdh nas faisge. 


Rinn an seana duin daor thràill dhiom 

Thug mi ’m braighdeanas do Shatan 

Se ’n duin” òg a shaor o mhaig mi 

Dh’ ionnsuidh slàint o phlàigh a’ pheacaidh 
Leag an seann duin’ anns an ùir mi 
Se ’n duin’ òg a dhùisg a mach mi. 


Nuair a thàir an t-òg a m’ ionnsuidh 

Fhuair e ’n seana duin na dhusal 

Le cheud fhàilte rinn e dhùsgadh 

Siud fo lùirich thugadh braidean 
Chaidh an seana duin’ fo luirich 
Se ’n duin òg a rùisg am brat deth. 


Air a bhonn do chaidh an còmhrag 
Tarruing lann ro ghleusd’ air gheòiread 
Fhuair an seann duin’ buille leònaidh 
Nach cuir e ri bheò as altaibh 
Chaidh an sean duin gheur chiùrradh 
Sheas an t-òg a chùis mar ghaisgeach. 
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Riamh o sin chan fheud iad cordadh 

Ann an réit chan fhan iad comhla 

Chan araichear le aona sógh iad 

Siad an cOmhnuidh a’ comh-ghleachdadh 
Ach tha ’n sean duin cho bruideil 
’S an duin òg cho cliùiteach tlachdmhor. 


Dithis iad nach còrd an caraid 
Ged tha ’n còmhnuidh san aon àros 
Gus a leagar nuas am pàilliun 
Anns na ghabh iad tàmh mar chairteal 
"N sean duin gu carach lùbach 
’S an duin ùr toirt cùis gach gleachd dheth. 


THE TRANSIENCE OF EARTHLY THINGS 
(No. 13 in MS) 


XIII. Aon eile do rinneadh leis (i.e. le Sir Eoin Stiubhart na 


h-Apunn). 


1. Creud fa ’n d’tharlamar an tùrsa? 
'S ni h-ann fo shùil-sa blàth breig; 
Gun an saoghal ach ’na sgàil mheallaich; 
Mar neulaibh geala na grein. 


2. Mar an dealt ri là ciùin 
No ’n sneachd is dlúithe bhios geal; 
Toradh nan duill’ air a’ chrann: 
Ni ’m mair daoine sionn ach seal. 


3. An ros is cumhra, no ’n lili, 
Am plumas no ’n siridh dearg, 
Gur gearr a bhios iad fo bhuaidh: 
Siod meadhair an t-sluaigh gu dearbh. 


4. An samhradh, ge mor a theas, 
Foghar theid as gu luath; 
Crionaidh gach lus ’m magh gorm-ghlas: 
Mar sin theid solas an t-sluaigh. 
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5. Ach ’s eibhinn leis gach neach an dail 
Fhaighinn gu ailgheas a’ chuirp; 
Léir dhuinn mar an dall 
Nach eil duill’ air crann nach tuit. 


6. Ni nd fhás air an talamh suas 
De dhaoin no chroinn no bhuar, 
De dh’ aon ni nach crion fa dheóidh: 
Mo sgeul bróin a bhi “ga luadh! 


7. Aobhair tuirse, is aobhar bròin, 
Gun tuigse bhi de ghloir Dhe; 
Gun smuaintinn bhi air ar crich: 
O, Righ nan righ, cobhair mi! 


8. Do bhi triúir d'am ionnsaigh gu teann: 
An saoghal ’s an sannt ’s an fheoil; 
Dhé, dion-sa mise bho’n triúir; 

'S a Righ nan dul, na leig leo. 


9. Dhé, dion-sa mis’ bho “n triúir 
Do bhi air mhiann feall is bréig, 
Agus cobhair mi do ghnáth; 
Neartaich mo ghrádh ’s mo chreud. 
Creud fa 'n d’ thàrlamar. 


The subject again is common to thinking man whether 
religious or not. 


We could compare Burns’s well-known lines — 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow’r its bloom is shed! 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 

A moment white — then melts for ever; 
Or like the borealis race 

that flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 
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or William MacKenzie, the Lewis bard (Cnoc Chuspaig) — 


Fasaidh smal air or 

'S fàsaidh còinneach air an aol 

'S theid a’ ghrian a chomhdachadh 

Le ceo is le droch shid 

Na lusan ’s boidhche san t-Samhradh 
Bheir an Geamhradh gu neo-bhrigh ... 


or Psalm 103 or 90. 


SENSE OF SIN 
(No. 13 in MS) 


XVIII. Aon eile do rinneadh leis fo mhulad a’ pheacaidh. 
(Duncan Macrae). 


l. Ochadòin! A Righ nan gras, 
Ambhraic orm-s’, ’s mi ’n cas cruaidh; 
Mo pheacadh ta air mo chradh; 

Mar shac am bas orm chun uaigh. 


2. Meud an t-saic a tharladh orm 
Dh’ fhág siad mi gun cholg, gun bhrigh; 
Ach bho is Tusa righ nam feart, 
Aotromaich mo shac a rìst. 


3. Aotromaich mo shac gu luath; 
Na leig mi ann an ruathar dall; 
Oir is tric iad siod d’am leon: 
An t-abharsair, an fheòil ’s an sannt. 


4. Na peacaidh do rinneas leo, 
Aobhar bròin dom iad gun chrich; 
Ach guidhim air Rìgh na gloir 


2999 
. 


“Furtaich is fóir a leth Ios 


5. Smachdaich an t-abharsair treun, 
Caisg dhiom fein an toil-s’ a'm fheòil; 
Sannt breugach, iomain gach taobh: 
Chuirinn riu cul ri m’ bheo. 
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. Mi cuartaich gun dol eug 


Anns an phéin an d’ fhág iad mi; 
M’ éarlaidh bhi gach “n uair 
"Sa ghealladh bhuan sin a thug los’. 


. An gealladh sin do thug mo Righ; 


Dhoirt fhuil gu fior air a’ chrann; 
Cha chuirear e leis a dhith 
Air gach ti a chreideas ann. 


. Creidim-s’ ann am Mac mo Dhé: 


Slanuighear nan leamh ’s nam fann; 
An ni ta dh’ easbhuidh air mo chreud, 
Meudaich fein is cuir “na cheann. 


. Meudaich mo chreideamh a ghnáth; 


Meudaich grasan ann mo chridh; 
Meudaich m’ aithridh gach aon la; 
Meud mo ghradh fos cionn gach ni. 


. Meudaich, Dhe, mo ghradh; 


Righ nam faidhean, gradhaich mi; 
Teasraig-s’ mi as gach cas, 
Bhrigh a’ bhais do dh’ fhuilinn los’. 


. Iosa, bho is Tusa mac mo Dhé, 


Cuidich mi; na leig mi dhith; 
Do chuideachadh a th’orm mar fheum; 
A cheann nan treubh, na tréig-sa mi. 


. Dòirt orm-s’ bho neamh a nuas, 


Le uile luaths, tuilleadh grais 
Dh’fhagas m’ aithridh gu buan 
Gu mo thuasgladh as gach cas. 


. Le do spiorad dean dom iùl 


Gu cathair chimhr’ nan ceòl; 

Gu’n cuirinn an sin air chul 

M’ aobhar tursa ’s m’ ochadoin. 
Ochadòin! A Righ etc. 
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cf. O come, for thou dost know the way, 
Or if to me thou wilt not move 
Remove me where I need not say 
Drop from above. 





(Poems of George Herbert). 


A PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE AND PROTECTION AND 
PARDON 
(No. 18 in MS) 


XVII. Aon fost do rinneadh leis. (Duncan Macrae). 


l. Righ na cruinne ta gun chrìch, 
Dean mi cuimhneach ort gach trath; 
Na leig air sheachran mi 
Air sligh’ ta baothaidh, bath. 


2. Seòl mise “san t-slighe cheirt, 
Righ nam feart ta fos ar cionn; 
A leth aoin, Iosa, do mhac 
Math gach peacadh rinneadh liom. 


3. Math dhom gach peac’ gu léir 
Do rinneadh liom fein a ghnath, 
Agus saor-sa mi bho lochd, 
Bho is fiosrach Thu "n nochd mar táim. 


4. Taim-s’ an nochd gu truagh; 
Taim-s’ truaillidh a’m chorp; 
Ta mo chridhe-sa fo leon; 

Ta peacadh bais air mo lot. 


5. Ach fhir a dh’fhuilinn bas ri crann, 
Le piantan teann is cam bhreith, 
Dion-sa mise, Mhic mo Dhé; 
Cuir-s’ gu treun as mo leth. 


6. Cruthaich unnam-s’ cridhe nuadh, 
Phir chaidh ’san uaigh gun lochd, 
Bho is fiosrach thu mar a ta 
An cridhe cnamh “nam chorp. 
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7. Deonaich dhom aithridh gu trath; 
Na leig-s’ an lathair mo dhith; 
Bho is Tusa tobar gach grais, 
A bhuaineadh as gach cas mi, Righ. 
Righ na cruinne etc. 


XII. Laoidh do rinneadh le Sir Eoin Stiubhard na h-Apunn 
(No. 12 in MS) 


6. Gidh iomadh neach anns an tigh sin, 
Gheibh gach fear dhiubh inbhe righ; 
Gu’m meal iad an oighreachd gun chonas 
An saibhreas is sonas is sith. 


A beautiful sentiment to come out of the unruly, turbulent, 
violent Highlands of his day. The poem is on the Judgement 
and expresses the bliss of the “House of Many Mansions”. 


XXI. Aon do rinneadh leis an sgriobhair air tuiteam 
Adhaimh a Eden (No. 21 in MS) 
(By Duncan, on the Fall; a graphic versification of the 
Scriptural narrative. A long poem of 40 verses, 
finishing thus:—) 


38. Ach sin an sgeul mar thuit Adhamh 
Le laigs’ Eubh is innleachd nathrach, 
La bha iad duinn "nan sinnsir: 
'S tha “m peac-s’ “nar n-inntinn am falach. 


39. Ach ’s éibhinn duinn fhin an gamhlas 
A cheangladh eadar an da shliochd-sa; 
Criosd bhi againn mar cheannard; 
Gu’n ceannsaicheadh e ’m fear-gu-iochd dhuinn! 


40. Gloir is moladh do Dhia an t-athair 
Chum ruinn fathast gach ni gheall; 
Cho fad ’s is beo mi ’sa bheatha-s’ 
Seinnim dhuit, le aithridh, fonn. 

Fonn le moladh etc. 
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XXIII. Aon do rinneadh leis an sgriobhair air la bhreitheanais. 
(No. 23 in MS) 


1. Smuainmar an la fa dheòidh 
Is cóir dhuinn do dhol eug; 
Smuaineamar peacadh na h-òig; 
Smuainmar fost na thig’ na dhéidh. 


N 


. Smuaineamar na thig na dhéidh: 
Gur e là na mór-bhreith; 
Gach ni a rinneadh leinn ’san fheòil, 
Cha ’n fhaodar na’s mò a chleith. 


3. Cha’n fhaodar na’s mò a chleith, 
Math no sath do rinneadh leinn; 
Nuair chì sinn britheamh nan slògh 
Tiochd oirnn “sna neòil, ’s an trump’d d’ a seirm. 


4. Nuair sheirmear an trumpaid mhór, 
Cruinncheadar na slòigh ma seach; 
Gach neach tharlas diubh beò, 
Caochlaidh iad an dòigh ’s am beachd. 


5. Caochlaidh muir agus tìr; 
Caochlaidh gach nì as nuadh; 
Lìobhraidh an talamh suas 
Gach neach chuaidh anns an ùir. 


6. Gach neach a chuaidh anns an uir, 
Eiridh iad sin ’nan nuadh chorp; 
Is gabhaidh gach anam seilbh 
Anns a’ choluinn cheilg an robh n clost. 


7. Nior clost an sin do na chuan; 
Gluaiseadar e fa leth; 
Na bhàthadh bho thoiseach tìm, 
Lìobhraidh se air chionn na breith. 
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. Breith bheir buaidh air gach breith: 


Cha bhritheamh leth-bhreitheach an Righ 
Shuidheas an cathair na breith, 
'S a bheir ceart bhreith air gach tì. 


. Gach ti bha cur ri olc, 


Tearbar a nochd air an laimh chli; 
Cairear air an laimh dheis 
Gach ti bhios deas air a chionn. 


. Gach ti is deas air a chionn, 


Labhraidh ’m britheamh riu gu ceart: 
“Bho is buidheann bheannaicht’ sibh 
Maithim-s’ dhuibh-s’ nur peac’”’. 


. “Maithim-s’ dhuibh-s’ nur peac’; 


Gabhaibh-s’ seilbh cheart ’san riogh’chd 
A chòirich m’ athair bho thòs 
Dhuibh-san ann an glòir gun chrìch.” 


. “Oir air bhi dhomh-san fo thart, 


Fo fhuachd, fo acras, chun bàis, 
Am prìosan gun treòir, gun neart, 
Thuasgail sibh ceart air mo chas.” 


. “Air bhi dhom a'm choigreach an cein, 


'S mi m threabhalair anns gach ball, 
Fhreasdail sibh dhomhs “nam fheum; 
’S cha robh ur taobh-s’ dhom gann.” 


. Ach freagraidh iadsan am Brith’mh: 


“Cuin chunnaicmar sibh fo thart, 
Fo fhuachd, fo acras chun bàis, 
’S a thuasgail sinn do chàs ceart?” 


. “Beirim-s’ dearbhadh dhuibh, 


Thuasgail — ’s gur ann duibh nach olc — 
Mheud’s gu’n d’rinneadh leibh-s’ diol 
Ri piantan mo bhraithribh bochd-s’.” 
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. Sin labhraidh am Brith’mh fos n-àird 


Riu fuair àit air a laimh chlì: 
“Imichibh bhuam-san gu brath 
Dh’ ionnsaigh càis is cràidh gun chrìch, 


. “Far am bi ’n t-abharsair am péin, 


Ainglean ’s a chléir air fad, 
Mheud ’s nach d’ rinneadh ribh-s’ diol 


CELSA 


Ri piantan mo bhràithribh lag-s’. 


. Imichidh iad so gu truagh 


Dh’ ifrinn fhuair am bi fuachd is teas; 
Dhaibh-s’, ge duilich an càs, 
Nior faigh iad bàs ann am feasd. 


. Ach imichidh buidheann a ghràidh 


Do fhuair àit’ air a laimh dheis, 
Do fhlaitheanas nam flath féil: 
O, ’s éibhinn doibh-san an treis! 


O, ’s éibhinn doibh-san an treis; 

'S éibhinn doibh-san gach ni chì; 

’S éibhinn bhi “n cathair nan gras; 

’S éibhinn bhi’n làthair a’ Bhrith mh. 


’S éibhinn bhi “n lathair a’ Bhrith’ mh; 
’S éibhinn a shioth-shaimh ’s a bhuaidh; 
Cha’n fhaodar a chur an ceill 
Meud éibhnis an ait’ bhuain. 


’S éibhneas e nach faca suil; 

’S éibhneas e nach cuala cluas; 

"S éibhneas e nach teid air chùl 
Dhoibh-san d’ an toirear mar dhuais. 


Duais is mo na gach duais, 

Ta suas air neamh aig mo Righ; 

’S éibhinn do gach neach a ghluais 
Air chor ’s gu’m buadhaichear i. 
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24. Air chor ’s gu’m buadhaichmar i 
Smuaineamar air crich an sgeòil; 
Smuaineamar ar peacadh bath, 
Smuainmar an la fa dheóidh. 

Smuainmar an la etc. 


In conclusion I quote:— 

“The writer of the Fernaig MS was not only a man of high 
intelligence but was also a deeply religious man. His own 
compositions as well as the general character of the collection 
prove this. ... He was undoubtedly a remarkable man and a 
character pleasant to contemplate. I have no reason to doubt 
that there were many like minded Highland gentlemen living 
in those days — cultured, liberal, pious men: but undoubtedly 
Duncan Macrae, the engineer-mechanic, the ardent 
ecclesiastic, the keen though liberal-minded politician, the 
religious poet and collector of the literature of his 
countrymen, is as different from the popular conception of a 
Highland Chief of the Revolution as can well be conceived.” 
(George Henderson, Leabhar nan Gleann, pages 202-3.) The 
text of the poems is taken from the edition of MacFarlane, 
published by Malcolm C. MacLeod, 183 Blackness Road, 
Dundee, 1923, with notes to which the reader is directed. 








SOME NICOLSON TRADITIONS 
Dr. ALASDAIR MACLEAN 
Ist March, 1991 


The name Nicolson in Gaelic is MacNeacail but frequently it 
is pronounced as MacReacail according to a known phonetic 
law; and a sensible law it seems as MacReacail slips much 
more easily off the tongue. Similarly in Uist, where the 
genitive of the name Niall is Nil, even in recent patronymics 
similar substitution occurs, the writer well remembers Niall 
mac Aonghais “ic Ril in Eochar. It is certain that it is this 
substitution which has resulted in the strange name Krycul 
appearing in some of the published genealogies of the 
Nicolsons. 

There is some controversy as to whether the names 
Nicolson, Nicholson, MacNicol etc. are Celtic or 
Scandinavian in origin, but is seems that the names, though 
similar, may arise from several different eponyms Nicol, 
Nicholas, etc. who could have been either Celtic or 
Scandinavian. Perhaps it is reasonably safe to say that the 
Nicolsons of the Western Isles Scotland are more likely to be 
of Norse origin, as the Sleat Sennachie refers to them as 
“ancient Danes of the Isles”.' According to tradition the 
Nicolsons once held extensive territories in Lewis, Assynt, 
North Uist and Waternish in Skye. 

Rev. John Morrison of Bragar, writing about 1680, refers to 
the Nicolsons as being one of the three, “first and most 
ancient inhabitants of Lewis” along with the Morrisons and 
MacAulays, “Macnaicle ... whose onlie daughter Torquil, son 
of Claudious” (Leod) “did violently espouse and cutte off 
immediately the whole tribe of Macnaicle.” Mackenzie, in his 
History of the Outer Hebrides, quotes John Morrison but adds 
the tradition that it was Torquil’s grandson, also named 
Torquil, who gained possession of the whole of Lewis by 
running down, in the Minch, the birling of the chief of the 
Macnaughton’s who was drowned and whose lands Torquil 
seized. 
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He records that Torquil third chief of Lewis received a 
charter of four davochs of land in Assynt from King David II. 
He also states that tradition in Lewis says that the 
MacNaughtons were there for three centuries before the 
Macleods but questions this, as he considers that the 
Similarity between the names MacNeachtan and 
MacNeachtail have given rise to this confusion.’ 

William Matheson, in 1978, reviewed for this Society these 
various accounts and adds the tradition that it was the 
allegedly reluctant bride who pointed out to her husband that 
it was only the birlin, carrying her father and kindred, which 
stood between him and the Nicolson lands. He argues, 
convincingly, that it was her son, Torquil who inherited these 
lands and was, in fact, the eponymous founder of Siol 
Torcuil, the Macleods of Lewis. He was, actually, a great- 
grandson of Leod." 

David Sellar believes that, not only did the Macleods take 
over the Nicolson lands but they also adopted their early 
patronymic. He shows that the Nicolson Genealogy given in 
the 1467 Document (Nat. Library, Scot. E. Adv. Ms. 72.1) is 
virtually duplicated in those given for the Macleods of Lewis 
in the two documents held by the Royal Irish Academy.‘ 

It seems clear that the main stem of the Nicolsons 
continued on Skye, centered on Sgoirebreac. Tradition says 
that they were there for 800 years and a parallel tradition says 
that there are 28 chiefs of the name buried in their mortuary 
chapel on St. Columba’s Island, in the Snizort River at 
Skeabost Bridge. This would involve a similar time span and 
go back to the period of Norse occupation of these Islands. 

There is some evidence from eleventh century Norwegian 
documents and later Vatican records that the ecclesiastical 
complex on St. Columba’s Island was, from the Norse Period 
at least, the Episcopal seat of the Bishop of the Isles, subject 
to the Archdiocese of Trondheim.’ With a break of some sixty 
years, after the Norse withdrawal, the Bishopric continued at 
Snizort under the patronage of the earls of Ross and the Lords 
of the Isles, until about 1498, when it removed to lona." 

The fact that the Nicolsons are the only family of note, 
known to be buried there, may well reflect their wider 
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possessions in the West Highlands and Islands which would 
similarly be under the jurisdiction of the Bishop. It would 
also seem to follow that in burying their chiefs on St. 
Columba’s Island, they claimed a “cor duthchais” (land right) 
to that part of Skye. 

An early tradition, quoted by Hugh Macdonald the Sleat 
Sennachie, in the reign of King Charles First, says that 
Macnicoll in North Uist was slain by Olav the Red, Norse 
King of the Isles.’ This may be the beginning of a process by 
which Olav’s descendants, the Macdonalds, also apparently 
whittled away the lands of the Nicolsons. 

There is, in the Usinish area of South Uist, a pinnacle of 
rock standing out of the sea at about 20 feet from the cliff on 
the opposite shore. The intervening gap is known as Leum 
Mhic Neacail (Nicolson’s leap on the O.S. map). The story 
associated with it is this. (Clanranald in their tradition shares 
with the Lochlannaich — the Norse — the entire reputation for 
evil doing by those in political power.) 

Clanranald had a son who was being nursed by the wife of 
one Nicolson. Unfortunately she became pregnant and 
Clanranald, furious at the threat to his son’s milk supply, had 
Nicolson seized and castrated. Nicolson in turn snatched 
Clanranald’s heir and took to the hills with him and, by a 
prodigious leap, carried him on to the summit of the pinnacle 
of rock off the Usinish shore. 

From there he would not be dislodged, refusing to move 
until Clanranald, too, agreed to be castrated. Clanranald was 
naturally less than enthusiastic but thought he might save 
himself by a little deception. He sent a messenger to Nicolson 
saying that the operation had been carried out. Nicolson 
asked where Clanranald was feeling the pain and the 
messenger gave him the obvious answer. Nicolson told him 
that he was lying and to return when he had more convincing 
proof. Faced with this, Clanranald was forced to submit and 
the messenger was sent back to face the same question. He 
replied that Clanranald was feeling the pain in his cheek 
bones. “Very good” said Nicolson “I will never have a son 
but neither will Clanranald” and, with that, he leapt into the 
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sea with the boy still in his arms and they both were 
drowned.* 

The same story is told in many parts of the Hebrides, 
involving many different people. It is a folk tale motif but 
does not have a Stith Thomson classification; there is no 
evidence that a Clanranald was ever involved in such a 
situation and the writer does not know whether there is even 
any physiological basis to the story. It is obviously a theme 
which has been grafted on to embellish another tradition, 
perhaps even echoing the tradition of the slaying of Macnicol 
in North Uist by Olav the Red. 

During recent memory and record the holding of the 
Nicolsons was the coastal strip from Portree north to the Lealt 
River which was held in tack from the Macdonalds of Sleat, 
although cadet families held tacks for extended periods of 
other parts of the Island.” 

Cameron in his “History and traditions of Skye”, says that 
Nicolson was, in the Nineteenth Century, the most common 
surname found in Trotternish.'® That is simply not true. In any 
list of Trotternish people from the early eighteenth century, 
Nicolsons remain at a strangely consistent figure of just under 
10%. Only in certain limited localities, Peinachorrain, 
Balmeanch and Gedintailer in Braes and Ellishadder, in 
Staffin, was Nicolson the most common name in the rental 
list of 1826 and the list of 1733 was broadly similar, although 
the former list showed evidence of concentration of Nicolsons 
in these areas as a result of the clearance of the population 
from the Sgoirebreac lands to form the large farm there in 
1825.''On the west side of Trotternish the number of 
Nicolsons was negligible. In populous Bornaskittaig, out of 
50 tenants only three were Nicolsons while in Uig with 
seventy tenants there were none." 

Traditionally the Nicolsons on Skye were known as “Clan 
Mhic Reacail a bhrochain 's nam potagan eorna” (Nicolsons 
of the porridge and the barley bannocks) which would suggest 
they once enjoyed the grain growing area of Western 
Trotternish rather than the poorer eastern strip indicated. The 
present picture is suggestive of an indigenous people forced 
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to the less productive periphery by an incoming more 
powerful kindred. 

In the earliest documentation of Nicolsons on Skye in 
1507, when King James Fourth gave a protection to Mulcoill 
Macnycholl he was located as simply “in Trouternes”" and, 
similarly in 1581, Malaneill Macknicoill was again simply 
“in Trouternes” when summoned for his non payment of 
church dues, at the instance of the Bishop of the Isles." 

However tradition says that the chief was living at 
Sgoirebreac at the time of King James V’s visit to Skye 
during his famous expedition of 1540. There is a splendid 
song, still current in Skye, in which the bard longs to go 
home to Sgoirebreac of the white legged cattle, to the great 
house of Nicolson up yonder, where the nobles often sat, 
King James the Fifth and. his host there." (Creag 
a’Mhorshluaigh where the host landed is on the Sgoirebreac 
shore of Portree Bay.)'® 


Thograinn thograinn bhi dol dhachaigh, 

e ho roe ho ro 

Gu Sgoirebreac a chruidh chas fhinn 

e ho hi ri il iu, o hi iu o thégrainn falbh 

Gu Sgoirebreac a chruidh chas fhìnn e ho ró e ho ró 

Ceud soiridh bhuam mar bu dual dhomh e ho hi ri il iu 
etc 

Ceud soiridh bhuam mar bu dual dhomh e ho ro etc 

Gu taigh mór MhicNeacail thuas ud e hó hi ri il iu etc 

Gu taigh etc. 

Far an tric a shuidh na uaislean 

Righ Seumas a Cóig ’s a shluagh ann 

Na Cuairtearean glana suáirce. 


If one accepts the statement of Hugh Macdonald the Sleat 
Seannachie already mentioned, that MacNicoll of Portree was 
a member of the Council of the Lord of the Isles, it follows 
that Nicolson of Sgoirebreac was head of the name, a point 
which the Lord Lyon might well have pondered when he 
named some one else as such.'' 

Of the Chiefs of Sgoirebreac little is known about the early 
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ones until Donald, usually described as the twelfth Chief who 
was Minister of Kilmuir in Skye from 1665 onwards. He was 
a staunch Episcopalian and demitted his charge when 
Presbyterianism became obligatory after 1688. Most of the 
published genealogies of the Nicolsons derive from him or 
his brother Angus."* 

His son Malcolm who succeeded him is best remembered 
by tradition for his marriage with the daughter of Macleod of 
Raasay which is commemorated in a song which was well 
known both in Skye and in Raasay.” 


Ceud soiridh bhuam fhin gu ’m eolas 
Gu Sgoirebreac am bi choisir 
U hoireann 6 hi ri oho 
ù hoireann ó hi riri rì u 
ì hoireann ó hì rí oho 
Gu Sgoirebreac am bi chòisir 
Gu talla farsaing Chlann Dhomhnaill 
U hoireann ó hì ri oho etc 
Gu tala farsaing Chlann Dhòmhnaill 
Gu taigh mór an ùrlar chòmhnaird 
U hoireann ó hì ri oho et. 
Far am faighte fiòn ri ol ann 
A cupanan donna bheòil bhòidhich 
Miosairean ’s truinnsearan feòdair 
’S amar bruithidh an eòrna 
Deoch cho làidir ’s thig on Olaind 
'S b’ aithne dhomh fhìn beus bu dual dut 
'S beus dhe d’ bheus bhith suirghe ghruagach 
*S ag cur nan geall, leat bu bhuadhar 
'S gheibhte siod an taigh an uasail 
Bhi g òl fion a pìosan fuara 
'N taigh mór farsaing ’s urlar sguabte, 
Ruighleadh ubhal sios is suas air. 
'S gheibte siod an taigh mo leannain 
Muc “ga sgrìobadh “s mart “ga feannadh 
'S coinnnleir óir air bhòrdaibh geala. 
Doileir dorch’ air oidche reota 
Chaidh do bhat’ thar rubha Ronaidh 
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Dol troimh na caoil a nul a Bhrochaill 
Dh amharc air maighdean an òr fhuilt 
'S fhuair thu chéile ’s cha bi "n òinid, 
Cha b’1 amaid, cha b’1 n òinnseach, 
Nighean fir 4’ Caisteal Bhrochaill 
A Ratharsair mhór nan Leòdach, 
Tir nan gaisgeach air an Orlaich, 
Iain Mor is Iain Og dhuibh 
'S Alasdair a mac a b’ oige 
A Shìol Thorcuill thig á Leòdhas. 

U hoirinn ó, hi rí oho, 

U hoirinn ó, hi riri ri u, 

Ì hoirinn ó, hi ri oho. 


Malcolm was succeeded by his son, John, who was a 
minor, about 1723. John took no part in the Rising of 1745 
but Nicolsons were recruited into the Independent Companies 
raised on Sir Alexander Macdonald’s estates on North Uist 
and Skye to support the Hanovarian cause.” It is said that 
twenty Nicolsons from Skye fought at Culloden in the 
Jacobite Stewart of Appin Regiment and they all came back 
unscathed with the exception of a blacksmith who lost a 
hand.*' Certainly there are no Skye Nicolsons included among 
the lists of Jacobite prisoners held after the end of the 
Rebellion.” There is, however, evidence of covert Jacobitism 
among Skye people, whatever their official stance and one 
Nicolson lady, a granddaughter of the Chief, Rev. Donald 
Nicolson, contributed greatly to the safe passage of the Prince 
and Flora Macdonald, during their famous crossing “over the 
sea to Skye”. That was in spite of the fact that the lady’s 
husband was Captain John Macdonald of Kirkabost, who 
commanded one of Sir Alexander Macdonald’s Independent 
Companies, whose job it was to hunt down the Stewart 
Prince.” 

There is no evidence that the Nicolson chief was aware that 
the Prince was his guest, albeit occupying his byre, when he 
rested there following his return from the Island of Raasay. 

John Nicolson was succeeded by his son Malcolm who died 
as a very old man in 1813. Donald who followed his father as 
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chief was heavily in debt by the time of his death in 1825, 
and the lease of Sgoirebreac was broken.” 

Tradition finds his son Norman the next titular chief a very 
attractive character. He was considered the finest marksman 
in Skye and was a bard of no mean ability. His song “’S gann 
gun dirich mi chaoidh” bemoans the fact that he is debarred 
from going to the hill to poach Lord Macdonald’s deer, and 
his gun is hanging inappropriately on the wall and unlikely 
ever again to be used in the hunt. He refers to a letter coming 
from the nobles, presumably from his maternal uncle, Lord 
Kingsburgh, the Lord Justice Clerk, instructing him to stop 
his illegal incursions into the hills.” 


'S gann gu’n dìrich mi chaoidh, 

Dh’ ionnsuidh frithean a’ mhonaidh, 
'S gann gu’n dìrich mi chaoidh. 

'S truagh nach robh mi ann an Glamaig 
’S ise lann agam air tuillich. 

'S gann gu’n dìrich mi etc 

'S mi bhi °g amharc air na sléibhtean, 
Far am bith na féidh a’ fuireach. 

'S gann etc 

Far ’m bi ’n damh ’s a chul bruite, 

'N uàir rachainn-sa le ’m run air uilinn. 
Fhuair mi litir ’o na uaislinn, 

Nach fhaodainn fhin a dhol a mhonadh. 
Tha mo ghunna caol air méirgeadh 
Cha téid mi do’n shéilg leis tuille. 

'S tha e ’n chrochadh air na tàirngean 
'S cha be siud leam àite fuireach. 
Padruig Mór an Cea’ Loch-aoinard, 
Rinn e foill ’s cha d’ rinn e buinneig. 
Tha mi nis’ a falbh “na h- Innsean, 

’S chan fhaic mi mó nighineig tuille. 
Cha ’n fhaic Padruig mi air faireadh, 
'S cha chluinn e stairirich mo ghunna. 


Another version says that the order forbidding him from 
going to the hill came from Edinburgh and states specifically 
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that it was his maternal uncle who issued the instruction.” 

Norman emigrated to Tasmania where he was drowned in 
1841. The present Chief of Scorrabreac, living in Australia 
descends from Norman’s youngest brother, John.” 

In reference to early documents concerning the Nicolsons 
of Skye, you may remember I mentioned one Mulcoill in 
Trouternes in 1507. There were several characteristic 
forenames among the Nicolsons; Somhairle (Samuel) and 
Nicol were common but not unique. 

In documents the names Mulcoill, Malaneill and 
Malcomuil could all possibly represent a Gaelic “Maol 
Choill”, which may be associated with the name St. 
Comghaill. Unfortunately no one now can remember it 
spoken even in a patronymic. It has never been encountered 
but among the Nicolsons and many of them may have adopted 
the name Malcolm instead; but, in the 1841 Census in 
Sgoirebreac there is recorded one Mulcoil Nicolson who was 
stated to be son of Malcolm Nicolson, which indicates that 
the names were considered different. 

The name Armchul rendered in English as Armiger was 
common in early documentation as a uniquely Nicolson 
forename and was in use well into last century. The only 
sloinneadh the writer has heard in use involving the name is 
that of Murdo Nicolson in Portree. He is Mac Alasdair “ic 
Dho’ill “ic Alasdair *ic Dho’ill “ic Airmachuil, whose father, 
possibly Malcolm, was in Maligan in Sgoirebreac, and may 
have been the son of Alexander Nicolson of the 1733 rent list. 

Murdo’s granduncle, Alasdair Beag Mac Alasdair, said he, 
himself, was sixth in descent from a Nicolson of Sgoirebreac 
but did not know which one. If, as is likely, Alasdair said he 
was “an seamhadh glun” it suggests that the Nicolson chief 
was Malcolm, who married the daughter of Macleod of 
Raasay.** Another Armchul of the same family group was 
born about 1765 and lived at Talamh nan Taighean above Uig 
until his death in 1855. He was a well known local character 
and a bard. 

He is referred to in the song “Dh’ èirich mise maduinn 
chitin” composed by John Macdonald (lain Mac Dho’ill ‘ic 
Alasdair) and read to this Society by Neil Macleod, the Skye 
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bard in November 1896.” The second verse, particularly, is 
well remembered still. 


“Bu mhath bhi’ n uàir sin feadh na luachrach 
Shuas aig Airidh Uige, 

Far ’m bi na h-uain ’s na caoraich luaineach, 
Ruith mu’n cuairt gu siùbhlach; 

Mi fhin ’s mo chruinneag ri mo ghualainn 

°S deamhais chruadhach dùint’ aic’ 

Gach fear “us gille ruith mu’n cuairt, 

'S bhiodh Domhnull Ruadh le “chu ann” 


and the final verse is 


“Fhir a shiubhleas gu mo dhúthaich— 

'S ann a’ Uig adh’ fhalbh mi — 

Thoir beannachd dùbailte ga’n ionnsuidh 
Chosdas crùintean airgiod; 

"Us can ri Seochd ‘tha anns a Chùil, 

An co-dhùnadh mo sheanachais, 

Gur barail leam gu’m faic mi ghnúis 
Mu’n teid an úir air Armchul.” 


He hopes to see his friends before the sod covers Armchul. 

The name Armiger persisted among Armchul’s descendants 
in British Columbia well into this century” and, of those who 
remained in Skye, one Armiger died as recently as 1917. The 
name has been encountered among Nicolsons only. 

Frequently among the Nicolsons of Skye were men of 
considerable education. It was computed that Rev. Donald 
Nicolson of Kilmuir had among his immediate descendants 
no less than eleven ministers, and many of the tacksmen had 
received a liberal education. Rev. Donald had a son Donald 
who was tacksman of Stenchol and he in turn had a son 
Patrick or Peter. This man was Tacksman of Torlum in 
Benbecula and was also Clanranald’s factor in the Uists, and 
it was in his house that the last representative of the 
MacMhuirich bards was interviewed as part of the enquiry 
into the sources of MacPherson’s Ossian, in 1800.*' Patrick 
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later had the estate of Ardmor in Waternish and some years 
ago the writer saw some of his library exposed for sale. They 
were, indeed serious reading with massive treatises on 
abstruse philosophical and religious topics. 

Among the humbler individuals of the name there were 
numerous school teachers and Alick Morrison refers to 
“Armchul MacNeacail as an Eilean Sgiathanach” a 
schoolmaster, in his paper “Sgeulachdan Phabaidh” read to 
this Society just three years ago, and there were many others 
among the Highlands and Islands. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting who is well remembered in tradition is Angus 
Nicolson born in 1836, son of Iain Mac Aonghais “ic Iain ’ic 
Alasdair “ic [ain *ic Shomhairl’ Oig. 

Angus appears to have received his early education at the 
hands of a John Nicolson, teacher of the Ladies’ Highland 
Association school in Upper Ollach in Braes, but when he had 
received the maximum benefit from that school he had to go 
over to Raasay to learn Greek under the tutelage of one 
Alexander Macmillan from Lochaber who was schoolteacher 
there. Tradition in Raasay still remembers Angus as the 
“Greugach” (the Greek) and the hut where he lived while 
pursuing his studies is still pointed out. 

His grandchildren found it curious to hear that Angus’ 
mother had to send his food across the Sound to him on 
Raasay. They also knew well Angus’s sister Chirsty who had 
never been in school and knew no English but was so 
numerate that if the terms were translated for her she could 
solve, mentally, the arithmetical problems set them as 
homework. 

Angus was certificated as a teacher after having, it is said, 
received a prize in Greek from the University of Edinburgh, 
although he does not appear to have been matriculated there 
but an Angus Nicolson from “Portree” attended as a student 
in St. Andrew’s University at the appropriate time. He 
appears to have spent some time as a relief teacher on Skye 
but after the passage of the Education Act in 1872 he was 
appointed to schools in Leurobost and Crossbost in Lewis. 
After the death of his first wife he removed to Latheron in 
Caithness and later to Forse. From there he was appointed in 
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charge of the school at Opinan in the Red Point district of 
Gairloch in 1882.“ 

It is remembered that in that school he taught Latin and 
French and also some elementary biology. He once asked a 
small boy to identify a much enlarged illustration of a house 
fly and got the answer “A’ mhial, a’mhial” the louse, the 
louse. Angus retired from full time teaching in 1902 but 
continued to act as a relief teacher up till his death in 1908. 

Like many Skyemen, the writer’s Nicolson great great 
grandfather served as a piper in the Army in the Napoleonic 
wars. He was Somhairle Mac lain “ic Eoghainn and was 
brought up in Holm, a township cleared to form the farm of 
Sgoirebreac. His cousin Domhnull Mac Alasdair’ic Eoghainn, 
whose descendants lived in Braes, served along with him. 
Eoghain, grandfather of Somhairle and Donald, was said to 
have been put out of his land near Sgoirebreac for helping 
Prince Charlie,when he was a fugitive in the area. 

Somhairle was lying wounded on a battlefield in the 
Peninsula beside a similarly wounded French soldier and 
noticed, at some distance, a local woman who was clubbing 
the wounded to death with a stone filled stocking. Somhairle, 
whose trigger finger was disabled gave his musket to the 
Frenchman and asked him to shoot her, which he did. They 
were both picked up later and Somhairle, at least, recovered 
from his wounds.” 

There is a story of service in the Navy, such as it was, by 
one Alasdair Mór Nicolson. Beathag Uige, many will recall, 
composed several songs about Martin Martin of Bealach, 
including the well known waulking song “B’e siud e n Cul”. 
Beathag later married a Nicolson, lain Og mac fain ’ic 
Dho’ill, and had a son called Alasdair. He was caught by a 
press gang and found himself in the Navy, which did not 
please him much. When far out at sea, he and an Irish crew 
member decided to desert and during the night, managed to 
launch one of the ships boats and rowed off into the ocean 
with no very clear idea of their destination. In the morning 
the escape was discovered. A man at the masthead of the ship 
saw the small boat far away and a fast pinnace with three 
officers and twelve men set off in pursuit. The runaways were 
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ultimately overhauled and captured and were being brought 
back to the ship. Both the prisoners were exceptionally 
powerful and, each seizing two of their captors 
simultaneously, they were able to overcome all of them, 
throwing them into the sea. 

They continued their journey and found the inevitable 
island where the native chief was anxious that Alasdair 
should marry his daughter (we do not know what happened to 
the Irishman) but Alasdair had other ideas and, noticing a 
ship on the horizon one day, he tied his shirt on a pole and 
waving it, was able to attract the ship to shore. He ultimately 
found his way back to Skye and, meeting a friend, the Gobha 
Ruadh went into the inn at Kyleakin. In the inn was a party of 
English tourists (the magic figure of twelve again comes in 
here). The Englishmen began to make fun of Alasdair Mor, 
whose clothes were less than fashionable following his three 
years as a castaway and, on an agreed signal, the Gobha 
Ruadh put his back against the inn door and Alasdair threw 
every one of his tormentors out through the window.™ 

The narrator then mentioned that some believed that 
Alasdair was really the son of Martin of Bealach, but, 
however that may have been, Iain Mac Mhurchaidh ’ic lain 
"ic Caluim “ic [ain “ic Caluim, in Rona, seems to have had an 
unimpeachable Nicolson pedigree. His father Murdoch came 
from Sgoirebreac early in the 19th Century and married the 
daughter of one Macdonald, who was reputed to be an 
illegitimate son of Lord Macdonald and was employed as a 
solitary herdsman on Rona, buachaile fasaich, probably the 
same herdsman mentioned by Johnson.” Murdoch was said to 
be a first cousin of Norman Nicolson, the poet chief who 
went to Tasmania. By the end of the 19th century Murdoch 
had nearly a hundred Nicolson descendants in Raasay and 
Rona alone. 

His son, John, was reputed to be so strong that, as an old 
man, he was able to pull five stalwart sons through the fire in 
the middle of his floor, when testing a heather rope. The sons, 
humiliated at being pulled, suggested another trial and tied 
the tail of the rope to the couples of the roof but their father 
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was not only able to pull them again but he also pulled the 
roof down on them.” 

Neacal mac Dho’ill “ic Alasdair “ic Iain “ic Shomhairl’ Oig 
— The same Somhairle Og mentioned as ancestor of Angus 
Nicolson the Schoolmaster — had three famous sons, Donald, 
Murdoch and Somhairle. Somhairle is the only one who left a 
reputation as a fighter, which was perhaps as well as the 
others were said to be the more powerful. He was only 18 
years old, when in an Irish fishing port, he defeated a local 
prize fighter although several other Skye fighters of 
reputation declined to accept what they considered an 
impossible challenge." 

An interesting contemporary comment on the sons of 
Neacal appears in the report of the local police sergeant, at 
the time of the famous Battle of the Braes. He gave as his 
opinion that, if the three Nicolson brothers had been at home, 
the forces of the law would not have succeeded as well as 
they did.* 

Calum Mor Mac lain ’ic Shomhairle, a Nicolson whose 
descendants are still numerous in Skye was also notoriously 
strong. The parish minister of his day, Rev. Coll Macdonald 
was an enthusiastic farmer. Calum Mor came face to face 
with the minister’s bull on the bridge at Glenvargill one night 
and as neither was inclined to yield precedence, Calum 
simply picked the bull up and threw him over the parapet. 
The minister realised that only Calum Mor was powerful 
enough to do that. Calum named his youngest son after the 
minister but one wonders if Mgr. Colla considered that that 
was adequate recompense for the loss of his bull.” 
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MO SHUIL AD DHEIDH: THE STORY OF AN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ROMANCE 


REV. DR. RODERICK MACLEOD 
15th March, 1991 


If you had been in the vicinity of Dalmally in Argyll on a 
certain evening in 1771, you might have been surprised to 
discern a lonely and dejected figure on horseback leaving the 
house of Alexander Campbell, tacksman of Achlian. Had you 
approached the horseman you would have recognised him as 
Rev. Donald MacNicol, minister of Lismore. 

What was this distinguished Gaelic scholar and noted 
preacher doing so far from home, and why did he appear so 
despondent? 

In actual fact, the lone rider was not far from the home of 
his childhood, for the parish minister of Lismore was the son 
of Nicol MacNicol, tacksman of Socach in Glenorchy. Rev. 
Donald MacNicol had been visiting Achlian to seek the hand 
of Lillias, the eldest daughter of Campbell of Achlian. But 
young Lillias had rejected his advances — according to one 
tradition the refusal was because MacNicol was not the most 
handsome of suitors. He had suffered from smallpox in his 
youth, and his face still bore the marks of that disfiguring 
disease. 

There was also an age difference which may also have been 
regarded as a handicap. Lillias was born on 26th November 
1753. Donald MacNicol’s birth had taken place in 1735.' So 
in 1771 Lillias still had not celebrated her eighteenth 
birthday, while Donald was about thirty six. However, 
marriages with such a disparity in age were not unusual in the 
eighteenth century. 

But there is another reason why the minister of Lismore 
found himself occupying the position of spurned admirer. He 
had a rival for the affections of Lillias Campbell in the form 
of a Captain Campbell of Glenorchy. Unfortunately for this 
military officer, something was to happen that very evening 
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in the Big House of Achlian which was to alter the course of 
events. 

But in the meantime Rev. Donald MacNicol was continuing 
his melancholy journey, convinced that he had lost his 
beloved Lillias forever because she was betrothed to another. 
As he rode homeward he began composing one of the saddest 
and loveliest songs in the Gaelic language — Ochòin! mo 
chailin, ’s mo shuil ad dheidh — in which he laments the loss 
of his love. 

But to return to Achlian. Captain Campbell appears to have 
been celebrating his good fortune in winning the hand of the 
beautiful Lillias Campbell a little too enthusiastically. At that 
time many big houses employed a fool whose duty was to 
entertain the residents. Captain Campbell said to the Achlian 
fool, “I shall give you half a crown if you kiss Lillias.” The 
fool did as he was commanded, but Lillias, who had 
overheard her fiancé’s request, was so disgusted that she 
exclaimed, “You will never be lacking a kiss as long as 
Captain Campbell has half a crown in his hand.” 

The sequel to this interlude was that Lillias Campbell 
despatched a rider on a fast horse in hot pursuit of the 
departing Donald MacNicol. The horseman overtook 
MacNicol near Bonawe and told him to return. On arrival at 
Achlian Lillias informed him that she would never marry a 
man who would ask a fool to kiss her in the presence of such 
honoured guests in her father’s house. So she accepted the 
minister’s offer of marriage.’ 

Donald MacNicol of Socach and Lillias Campbell of 
Achlian were joined in matrimony on 28th November 1771, 
two days after the bride’s eighteenth birthday. I have received 
from the family a copy of the very long and elaborate 
matrimonial contract, drawn up by Alexander Shearer, writer 
in Inveraray. The contract is of course signed by the bride and 
groom. Nicol MacNicol, the minister’s father, also appended 
his signature, as did Alexander Campbell of Achlian, the 
father of Lillias. In the contract Nicol MacNicol agrees to pay 
his son the sum of £150, to which was to be added a further 
£150, by way of tocher, or dowry, giving a total of £300, a 
not inconsiderable amount of money in 1771. When we recall 
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that Donald MacNicol’s stipend was £70 when he became 
minister of Lismore, the value of the £300 mentioned in the 
marriage agreement is put in perspective. (It must have been 
somewhat unconventional for the husband’s family to pay the 
dowry rather than the wife’s father.) The witnesses to the 
marriage contract were Alexander Campbell of Blarchurin, 
Lieutenant Duncan MacNicol of Torranmore, and Lachlan 
Campbell, Sheriff Substitute of Argyll. Lachlan Campbell 
was Lillias’s uncle. He built the house with the Brass Man’s 
Hand still to be seen in the main street in Inveraray.’ 

Lillias’s mother was also a Campbell — Ann Campbell, the 
daughter of Archibald Campbell of Inverawe and Janet 
MacLean. Her mother was the second youngest of a family of 
twelve, and was born in 1717. A year earlier, in 1716, her 
mother’s sister Lillias was born, so the Lily of the song, who 
was to become the wife of the minister of Lismore, was given 
her aunt’s name at her baptism. This original Lillias was 
married to John Campbell of Askomel.’ 

But to return to the matrimonial contract. One of the terms 
of the agreement stated that if Lillias were to die within a 
year and a day of her marriage to Donald MacNicol, without 
having given birth to any children, the entire dowry of £150 
was to be returned. Provision was also made for Lillias in the 
marriage settlement in the event of her outliving her husband: 
she was to be granted an annuity of £15 annually throughout 
her lifetime, to be uplifted in equal sums at Whitsunday and 
Martinmas. As it happened, this was a prudent arrangement, 
for Lillias Campbell was to be a widow for twenty nine years 
following the death of her husband. The contract also 
stipulated that Lillias was entitled to half of her husband’s 
estate, should she survive him and there were no children of 
the marriage. If they had a family then her share would be 
reduced from a half to a third. 

On the back of the marriage document there is a receipt 
signed by Rev. Donald MacNicol at “Dalmalie House” on 9th 
June 1774, acknowledging that he had received from his 
father, Nicol MacNicol, and from his brother, Donald, the 
sum of one hundred and fifty pounds sterling each. 

The traditional story of how the Gaelic song, Ochoin! mo 
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chailin, ’s mo shúil ad dhèidh, came to be composed by 
Donald MacNicol of Lismore, which I related above, is 
recounted by Rev. George Henderson in an excellent paper 
which he delivered to the Gaelic Society of Inverness on 14th 
December 1911. Henderson was an outstanding Gaelic 
scholar who conducted much firsthand fieldwork in collecting 
poems, songs and traditions. In his article he states that there 
was a long-established tradition in Muckairn and Glenorchy 
about the circumstances surrounding the composition of 
the song.” 

There is more than one version of the account of how 
MacNicol was inspired to produce Mo Shùil ad Dhèidh. In 
Rev. Ian Carmichael’s book, Lismore in Alba, the 
background to the song is explained in a different way. After 
noting that Donald MacNicol, following his academic course 
at the University of St. Andrews, where he was awarded an 
MA degree in 1756, had spent two years as minister of 
Saddell and Skipness before being settled in Lismore, 
Carmichael continues — 


In 1771 he married Lilias, daughter of Alexander 
Campbell of Auchlian, Glenorchy. It is thought he first 
made her acquaintance in Lismore, where she was a 
frequent visitor to relatives then in the Island, among 
whom was the family of Bailveolain. Lilias had also 
some connection with the Campbells of Lochnell, for the 
romance of her marriage to the parish minister of 
Lismore is closely linked with Lochnell Castle. 

Apparently Donald McNicol was seriously in love with 
Lilias Campbell and had great hopes of making her his 
wife. But these hopes were dashed to the ground when he 
received word that she had become betrothed to Brian, 
son of Breadalbane. His disappointment was great and he 
gave vent to his feelings in the well-known song Mo shuil 
a'd dheigh (My eye following thee). 


The author of Lismore in Alba, having quoted some verses 
from MacNicol’s song for Lillias, again takes up the story. 
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But Donald McNicol learning that Miss Campbell was 
at Lochnell ceased lamenting and decided to sail across 
to Sean-bhaile and go down to the Castle to see the lassie 
herself. When he arrived at his destination and declared 
his business he was ushered into a room, where he found 
Lilias alone. He enquired if it were true that she was 
engaged to marry Brian, and when he was told this was 
the case, he said: “I could have wished it to have been 
otherwise, as you yourself know: but now that you have 
chosen another, I wish you well and pray God’s blessing 
may follow you all the days of your life.” And with these 
words Donald McNicol took his leave and started up the 
road to Sean-bhaile where his boat waited to take him 
back to Lismore. 

No sooner had the minister of Lismore left Lochnell 
Castle than young Brian, who was on a visit there, sought 
out Lilias and suggested that they go and have some fun 
in the servants’ quarters. It was still the custom in those 
days to have a half-wit on the staff who served as the butt 
of everyone’s humour. The half-wit at Lochnell had a 
ready tongue and gave back to young Brian as much as he 
got from him. At last Lilias’ fiancé having exhausted his 
ideas on what was funny said to the half-wit: “I shall 
give you a silver shilling if you kiss Miss Lilias.” “Were 
it her wish I would do it for nothing,” replied the 
half-wit. 

“You are more of a gentleman that he,” said Lilias 
angrily, and continued, “You will have your shilling, but 
it is I who will kiss you for showing me what an 
unmannerly fool I all but married.” 

And with these words she kissed the half-wit and 
hastened out of doors, where she saw a servant 
dismounting. She went over to him and told him to take 
the road to Sean-bhaile, overtake Mr. McNicol and tell 
him she wanted him urgently. The servant galloped off 
and found the minister of Lismore on the point of 
embarking. Though puzzled by the message from Lilias, 
the minister was glad enough to have any excuse to see 
her again; so he retraced his steps towards Lochnell. He 
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did not need to go all the way, for at some distance from 
the Castle he met the young lady herself. She wasted no 
time but said at once: “If you have not changed your 
mind, I have changed mine, and will do as you wish right 
now.” 

“Does this mean that you are willing to marry me?” 
enquired McNicol with surprise. “Yes, now, if you wish,” 
replied Lilias with emphasis. 

One version of the story says that the minister of 
Lismore took the lady back to the Island that day: but the 
other, which states that she went to Ardchattan Manse, 
where she remained until they were married a fortnight 
later, is the more probable." 


What are we to make of the two detailed versions of how 
Rev. Donald MacNicol composed his song for Lillias 
Campbell? 

There are certain similarities between what we might call 
the Glenorchy version and the Lismore version of the 
circumstances surrounding the composition of Mo Shuil ad 
Dheidh. In both accounts the village fool appears, and 
Lillias’s intended husband asks him to give Lily a kiss. The 
monetary reward is somewhat different in each story. In 
Henderson’s version from 1911 the amount promised to the 
fool is half a crown, while in Carmichael’s book the coin has 
become a silver shilling. In both narratives Lillias sends a 
rider after MacNicol requesting his return. 

George Henderson’s version locates a story at Achlian. Ian 
Carmichael states that this all happened at Lochnell Castle. It 
seems obvious that the Achlian tradition is the authentic one. 
In the Lismore account there is no realisation that Donald 
MacNicol came originally from Socach, and so would already 
have known Lillias and her family in neighbouring Achlian. 
There was no need to invent an incident which brought Lillias 
Campbell from the mainland to Mull or Lismore to meet 
Donald MacNicol. 

Henderson records the tradition which tells that Lillias had 
consented to marry a Captain Campbell of Glenorchy. 
Carmichael states that Lillias was actually betrothed to Brian, 
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son of Breadalbane. Certainly the name Brian appears in one 
of the verses of the song as the bard’s rival for the hand and 
heart of Lily, and that is a problem to be tackled when the 
poem is discussed in more detail. But an investigation of the 
genealogy of the Breadalbane family fails to reveal anyone 
called Brian.’ 

There is yet another, slightly different version of how 
Donald MacNicol and Lillias Campbell got married, and how 
this fine love song was born. Andrew Elliot, from whom I 
received much valuable information in preparing this paper, 
is descended from Mary, a daughter of Donald MacNicol and 
Lillias Campbell, who married Dr Donald MacLaine of Mull. 
The family tradition which was passed down to him narrates 
how Lillias and Captain Campbell, following their betrothal, 
were going for a walk through Dalmally when they met the 
village fool, whose name was Dougie. Her fiancé asked 
Lillias to give the fool a kiss. She felt such revulsion at this 
suggestion that she immediately broke off her engagement 
and sent a rider after Rev. Donald MacNicol, who had earlier 
been visiting her at Achlian. The horseman found MacNicol 
sitting on a hillock composing his song of rejected love. 
Again this version, which adds such details as the name of the 
village half-wit and the place where the poet composed his 
song, links the poem with Donald MacNicol and the incident 
with Achlian. Andrew Elliot also includes the additional 
information that Campbell was an officer in the Black Watch. 

Perhaps it should be remarked in passing that Donald 
MacNicol is not the only Highland minister of Evangelical 
sympathies about whose marriage there is a romantic story. 
Alexander MacLeod, who became minister of Uig in Lewis in 
1824, has earned a notable place in the religious history of the 
Western Isles. He was at the centre of a mighty revival 
movement which swept through the islands and which was to 
transform the spiritual climate of Lewis in particular. 
MacLeod took a hard line over church discipline in an age in 
which there was considerable laxity. Young men who had 
been guilty of misdemeanours chose to emigrate to Canada 
rather than appear at the stool of repentance in Uig Parish 
Church. Some fishermen from Uig who had been blown off 
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course by a storm and had lost all count of the days of the 
week, went ashore on an uninhabited island and baked bread, 
not realising it was Sunday. It is said that they were severely 
reprimanded by Rev. Alexander MacLeod for this breach of 
the Sabbath." 

But the outwardly puritanical and strait-laced Alexander 
MacLeod was not without a touch of romance in his soul. 
After qualifying from college, this one-time fisherman from 
Sutherland became tutor to a family in Skye. (It was not 
uncommon for Highland ministers to act as tutors while 
awaiting a charge of their own.) On his journey to Skye he 
happened to meet the sister of the boys he was to instruct. 
The couple fell in love, but when MacLeod mentioned 
marriage, young Margaret’s father would hear nothing of it, 
considering that this newly qualified minister from a crofting 
background was a poor match for his daughter. So Alexander 
and Margaret MacLeod decided to elope and got married in 
Edinburgh. The episode was a cause of scandal and gossip at 
the time, and was to form the basis of a fictional story later 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine, with the title, The 
Elopement of a Serious Minister.’ 

While Alexander MacLeod was minister of Uig, another 
Evangelical preacher, John MacRae, known as MacRath Mor, 
was coming to prominence. Another Lewis minister asked 
MacRae if he would speak to a certain young lady on his 
behalf, as he wished to propose marriage to her. MacRae did 
as instructed, and with his customary eloquence gave a 
glowing report of his friend’s fine qualities as a prospective 
husband. When he had finished, the lady said to Big MacRae, 
“I have heard what you have said about your friend. But do 
you have nothing to say for yourself?” The consequence was 
that she married MacRae instead of the other minister whose 
cause he had come to plead. How MacRath Mor explained 
this situation to the friend whose cause he had been asked to 
plead is not recorded." 

The first published version of Mo Shùil ad Dhèidh appears 
in the Gillies Collection of 1786, fifteen years after the 
marriage of Donald MacNicol to Lillias Campbell. The poem 
is printed without an author’s name, as is the case with other 
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songs in the anthology, and it is given the title Och oin mo 
Chaileog. 


Dh’ eirich mi moch air maduin an de 

'S gun ghearr mi’n ear-thalmhainn do bhri mo sceil 
An duil gu ’m faicinn fhein run mo chleibh 

Och oin gu ’m facas ’s a cul rium fein. 


Och och mo chailin ’s mo shuil a’ d° dhiaidh 
Och och mo chailinn ’s mo shuil a’ d’ dhaidh 
Mo Lili mo Lili ’s mo shuil a’ d’ dhiaidh 

Cha leur dhamh ’m beallach aig cumha nan deur 


Na ’m biodhadh sud agam mo luth ’s mo leum 
Mi ’m suidh air a bheallach ’s mo chuth air eill 
Gu n deanainnse cogadh gu laidir treun 

Mu n leiginn mo leannan le fear tha foi “n ghrein 


Tha mulad orm-sa is fiabhras mor 

O chualas gu n deach thu le Brian a dh ol 

Mo chomunn cha deanain re mnaoi tha san fheoil 
O rinn thu mo threigsinn ’s mi fhein a bhith beo. 


O cha n ’eil uiseog no aoilinn bhan 

Am barr a chaisteil san robh mi ’s mo ghradh 
Nach bheil re tuireadh do dh oi che ’s do la 

O chual iad gun ghlacadh mo chailinn air laimh 


Nan tigeadh tu ’m baile le d’ ghille ’s le t each 

Gu’m fosglain an dorus ’s gu leiginn thu ’s teach, 

Gu’n deanuin do leaba ’s gu’n luidhinn fhein leat 

'S cha b’ fhad leinn an oi ch” ge d’bhiodh mios innt air 
ftad. 


The song is reproduced as it appears in the Gillies 
Collection, including the rather eccentric semi-Irish 
orthography which characterises the book. 

Although Donald MacNicol is not given credit for the 
authorship of this song in the 1786 collection, it is not 
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without significance that MacNicol is mentioned in another 
poem in this publication. In a song attacking Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, an anonymous bard praises the minister of Lismore 
for a book which he had written criticising the views of the 
English scholar who had visited the Scottish Highlands in 
1773 and had at times been scathing in his remarks about 
Gaels and Gaelic. 


'S e Leabhair Mhai’sdir Domhnul, 
Thug Rabhadh dhamh mu d' Roisgeul; 
Na’ m faighinn e na b’ òige 

Cha mhathainn dhuit do bhòilich 

Gun chathachadh san chòir riut. 


MAC NEACAIL a’ Gleannurchaidh, 
Bheachdaich ceart le cuimis’ ort, 

'S e thug o t eachdraidh bunchar 

Mar leaghas sneachd na thuil-mhoim; 
Le leacontachd, gun tulgadh." 


The first four verses of Och oin mo Chaileog appear in 
slightly different forms in later anthologies. The last verse is 
not published in other collections, perhaps because it was 
regarded as slightly indelicate coming from the pen of a 
clerical author. 

In John MacKenzie’s Sar-Obair nam Bard Gaelach, first 
published in 1841, Ochoin! mo Chailin is printed in the 
following version: 


Gu “n dh’eirich mi moch, air madainn an dé, 
'S ghearr mi’n ear-thalmhainn, do bhri mo sgéil; 
An duil gu m faicinn-sa rúin mo chléibh; 
Ochòin! gu m facas, ’s a cul rium féin. 
Ochòin! mo chailin, s mo shúil a d dhéigh, 
Ochòin! mo chailin, `s mo shúil a d dhéigh; 
Mo Lili, mo Lili, `s mo shuil a d’ dhéigh: 
Cha leur dhomh am bealach, le sileadh nan deur. 


Na ’m bidheadh sud agam, mo lugh’s mo leum, 
Mi m shuidh air a bhealach, ’s mo chu air éill; 
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Gu’n deanainn-sa cogadh, gu laidir, treun, 
Mu ’n leiginn mo leannan le fear tha fo ’n gréin. 
Ochoin! mo chailin. & c. 


°S am orm-sa tha mulad sa’m fiabhras mor, 

On chualas gun deach’ thu le Brian a dh-ol; 

Mo chomunn cha dean mi ri mnaoi san fheoil, 

O rinn thu mo thréigsinn, ’s mi fein a bhi beo. 
Ochoin! mo chailin. & c. 


O! cha "n ’eil uiseag, no faoilinn bhàn, 

Am barr a chaisteil ’s an robh mi ’s mo gràdh; 

Nach eil ri tuireadh, a dh-òidhche ’s do là, 

On’ chual’iad gu’n ghlacadh mo chailin air làimh. 
Ochoin! mo chailin. & c." 


Apart from the omission of the last verse which is 
published in the Gillies Collection of 1786, a number of 
differences in MacKenzie’s version may be noted. In the 
chorus the last line has been changed from Cha lèir dhomh 
am bealach le cumha nan deur to Cha lèir dhomh am 
bealach, le sileadh nan deur. There is a variation in the 
order of words in the first line of one of the verses: Tha 
mulad ormsa is fiabhras mor in the 1786 version becomes 
'S ann ormsa tha mulad ’s am fiabhras mor in 1841. 
Modern deviations from the wording in MacKenzie’s 
anthology will be highlighted later. 

In the first verse there is a rather enigmatic reference to 
pulling the yarrow in the hope that the poet would see his 
sweetheart, In a forthcoming book on Gaelic plant names the 
following note appears under Earr-thalamhainn, yarrow: 
“When cut by moonlight by a young woman with a black- 
handled knife saying certain words, the yarrow was then 
placed in the girl’s right stocking under her pillow and a 
mystic dream was awaited which would reveal her true love 
by morning. Such superstitions were common among the 
Celtic races, particularly in the West Highlands.”' The verse 
in the song alludes to a similar custom indulged in by love- 
sick young men. 
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In MacKenzie’s Sar-obair this comment is added to 
Ochoin! mo Chailinn: “This song is said to have been 
composed by an Irish student, who had taken a fancy for a 
Highland girl when attending the classes in the University of 
Glasgow. ‘Brian,’ mentioned in this piece, was another Irish 
student, and a rival of our Hibernian poet.”' Here we have 
yet another account of how this love song was created. It has 
to be admitted that this reference to Brian does not harmonise 
very well with the Achlian tradition linking Donald MacNicol 
with the authorship of Mo Shuil ad Dheidh. It may be that 
verses from two songs which were originally independent 
compositions have become intertwined. Unless Brian was a 
nickname, no such Christian name can be found among the 
Campbells of Glenorchy. 

This song received a new lease of life in the twentieth 
century as a result of being included among the set pieces at 
the National Mod. It owes its popularity partly to the lovely 
melody to which it is sung. The tune made a great impact on 
those who attended the 1905 Mod in Dingwall. Submitting 
the tune for publication to the People’s Journal, William 
Cameron, who at the time was a schoolmaster in Poolewe, 
added this note: “The melody has been common to the 
parishes of Resolis and Ferintosh, on the north side of the 
Black Isle, for generations, and, so far as I know, has never 
before been published. I learned it when a mere boy, and 
there are very few living to-day who can sing it except those 
who learned it from me. It used to be a favourite with the old 
people of my native district, and often have I seen old men 
give way to tears while it was being sung or played on the 
violin.””'° 

Cameron wrote that this old melody had been sung at the 
Dingwall Mod by Catherine Turner, a young member of 
Poolewe Choir. “An Edinburgh gentleman of musical 
standing writes to say that he shed tears as Miss Turner 
sang it at the Mod, and he was so much taken with her 
delightful singing that he sent her a beautiful volume as a 
memento of the pleasure her singing gave him.”'’ William 
Cameron was known as “Beel Wonders”, and taught in a 
number of schools in Inverness-shire.'* He noted down the 
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tune from the violin playing of Mr. Kemp, Cullicudden 
School, Resolis. 

Four verses and the chorus of Mo Shuil ad Dhèidh were 
published by Cameron in the People’s Journal and other 
magazines, in a form which has become the regular modern 
version. 


Ochòin! mo chailin, ’s mo shúil ad dhèidh; 

A chailinn, mo chailinn, ’s mo shúil ad dhèidh; 
A Lili, mo Lili, “s mo shúil ad dhèidh: 

Cha léir dhomh am bealach le sileadh nan deur. 


Gun d’ éirich mi mochthrath madainn an-de, 

'S gun gheàrr mi ’n earr-thalamhainn do bhrigh mo sgèil 
An dúil gum faicinn-sa rún mo chlèibh; 

Ochòin! gum facas, ’s a cùlaibh rium fein. 


Nam bitheadh siud agam, mo lùgh ’s mo leum, 
Mi ’m shuidhe aig bealach ’s mo chù air èill, 
Gun déanainn-sa cogadh gu laidir treun 

Mun leiginn mo leannan le fear tha fon ghrein. 


’S ann ormsa tha ’m mulad ’s am fiabhras mor, 
On chualas gun deach’ thu le Brian og; 

Mo chomann cha déan mi ri mnaoi san fheoil, 

On rinn thu mo thrèigsinn ’s mi fhéin a bhith beò. 


O! chan eil uiseag sna speuraibh ard, 

No ian anns an doire d’ am b’ eol mo ghradh 
Nach eil nis ri tuireadh a dh’oidhche ’s a la, 

On chualas gun ghlacadh mo chailinn air làimh." 


It is interesting to compare and contrast the modern version 
of Mo Shúil ad Dhéidh with the verses published by Gillies 
in 1786 and MacKenzie in 1841. The words gun deach thu le 
Brian a dh’òl have been altered to read: gun deach thu le 
Brian 0g, omitting the reference to drinking in the earlier 
anthologies. The eighteenth and nineteenth century versions 
had O chan eil uiseag no faoilinn bhan; the twentieth 
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century wording has the less poetic O! chan eil uiseag sna 
speuraibh ard. The song, with the two melodies to which it 
is usually sung, is published in Orain nan Gaidheal, (1987). 
It might be argued that the spirit of the song, with its 
allusions to hounds and strong arm tactics, would suit a bard 
who was a hunter or a soldier rather than a scholarly man of 
the cloth. But it was not unknown for eighteenth and 
nineteenth century ministers to be keen huntsmen, and in any 
case, some of the references in the song may be poetic licence 
or metaphoric language. 

We left Donald MacNicol and Lillias Campbell on 
their wedding day in 1771. If this were a fairy tale, they 
would all live happily ever after. Certainly, there would 
have been days of rejoicing in the manse of Lismore; for 
example, on 8th December 1772, when the first child, 
Alexander, was born. But less than four months later Donald 
and Lillias were in mourning, for the baby died on 3lst 
March 1773. 

Donald MacNicol of Socach and Lillias Campbell of 
Achlian were destined to have sixteen children between 1772 
and 1800. In those days families tended to be large. Lillias 
herself belonged to a family of twelve. Donald had nine 
brothers and four sisters. Infant mortality was also high in the 
eighteenth century. Eight of the children born in the manse of 
Lismore died between the age of four months and just over 
five years. 

The MacNicols’ second child, Mary, was born on 6th 
February 1774 and lived until 1847. She has been previously 
referred to as the wife of Dr. Donald MacLaine of Mull. A 
grandson of theirs was Rev. Alexander Kennedy of Jura and 
Colonsay. 

On 6th August 1775 another son was born to Donald and 
Lillias. He was also called Alexander, the same name as the 
first baby who died in early infancy. Sadly, the second 
Alexander survived for only eight months. 

Nicol, the fourth member of the manse family, was born on 
5th May, 1777. This was the age of emigration, and Nicol 
was to die in Demarara, far from his native island of Lismore. 

Ann, the fifth child, born on 23rd January 1779, lived for 
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only thirteen months. The next baby, named Jean, was born 
on 13th October 1780, but within fifteen months she was laid 
to rest beside her elder sister. Duncan, the seventh MacNicoll 
child, was just five years old when he died. 

The eight child, Archibald, was born on 12th September 
1783. Like his brother, Nicol, he went overseas, and died in 
Demarara. Another son, Donald MacNicol, was born on Ist 
July 1785. He was to become tacksman of Socach, where his 
grandfather, Nicol MacNicol, had lived. He married Mary 
Agnes, daughter of John Anderson, surgeon in Inveraray. 

The next two children also died young. Another Duncan, 
born on 30th November 1787, died at the age of four, and 
Lillias, born on 25th August 1789 survived for only two years 
and five months. 

The twelfth member of the large manse family was called 
Dugald. Of Dugald MacNicol I shall have more to say later. 
His birth date was January 6th 1791. 

The next child, John, born on 2nd March 1793, became a 
doctor. The fourteenth member of the family, Margaret, lived 
from 10th April 1795 to 3rd June 1796. Alice was born on 9th 
September 1797. She married Ludovic Cameron, writer in 
Inveraray. The sixteenth child, Alexander James, was born on 
March 2nd 1800, so he was just two years old when Rev. 
Donald MacNicol passed away, leaving Lillias with a young 
family.” 

In the old cemetery at Kilmalew, near Inveraray, there is a 
gravestone with this inscription: 


IN MEMORY OF LUDOVIC CAMERON WRITER 
WHO DIED 7TH FEB 1848 AGED 64 AND HIS WIFE 
ALICE McNICOL BORN 9TH SEPT 1797 DIED 3RD 
MARCH 1869 ALSO DUGALD McNICOL MAJOR Ist 
ROYALS BORN 6TH JANY 1791 DIED 7TH APRIL 
18447 


Dugald, the twelfth child of Donald MacNicol and Lillias 
Campbell, is an interesting figure. He is mentioned in one of 
the books of Neil Munro. He became a Major at a 
comparatively early age. He taught himself to write Gaelic, 
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which was fairly uncommon in the early nineteenth century, 
and what was even more unusual, he kept a Gaelic diary. 
George Henderson, in the paper which he read to the Gaelic 
Society in 1911, quotes some extracts from Dugald 
MacNicoll’s fascinating journal, which contain entertaining 
and amusing writing, in rich idiomatic Gaelic. For instance, 
in 1809 he describes visiting Achlian with his faithful dog, 
Speach. His West Indian diary gives an amusing account of 
how on St. Andrew’s Day 1811 he and a colleague, Patrick 
Kennedy, went swimming when their clothes were stolen by 
one of the natives. It was only after a lively chase that their 
garments were retrieved.” 

Like his father before him, Major Dugald MacNicoll was a 
fine Gaelic poet. Henderson published some of Dugald’s 
songs, for example, a song which he composed in Barbadoes 
in December 1811, in which he longs for his beloved Argyll 
where he enjoyed hunting. 


Bhon dh’fhag mi Earra Ghaidheal, 
*S na càirdean a tha fanail ann, 
Chan iongnadh mi bhith cràiteach 
San àite bheil mi aineolach. 


Nuair dh’éireamaid gu h-eutrom 

A shiubhal fraoich is bhealaichean, 

Gum biodh ar coin gam fuasgladh 

Mu bhràigh nam bruach a’ tabhannaich.” 


Dugald MacNicoll was also known as a good artist and 
produced some impressive drawings of the West Indies where 
he had been stationed.” 

Rev. Donald MacNicoll of Lismore would have received 
support and encouragement from his wife Lillias while 
engaged in his important literary activities. Much of the 
precious Gaelic material which this scholarly minister 
collected is contained in the MacNicoll Manuscripts now 
preserved in the National Library in Edinburgh. Donald 
MacNicoll was the first person to note down the poems of 
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Duncan Ban MacIntyre, who like the minister of Lismore, 
hailed from Glenorcy. Duncan Ban and his wife are said to 
have crossed to Lismore so that MacNicoll could transcribe 
MacIntyre’s songs. However, they had a disagreement when 
Donnchadh Ban wanted to include a poem which the 
clergyman regarded as being in questionable taste.” Rev. 
Donald MacNicoll crossed swords with Samuel Johnson when 
he published his book, Remarks on Dr. Samuel Johnson’s 
Journey to the Hebrides on which are Contained 
Observations on the Antiquities, Language, Genius, and 
Manners of the Highlanders of Scotland.” This work 
appeared in 1779. MacNicoll also contributed an outstanding 
article on the parish of Lismore to the Old Statistical 
Account. * 

The romance and subsequent marriage of Donald MacNicol 
of Socach and Lillias Campbell of Achlian brought together 
two important Argyll families. Donald and Lillias could 
include among their ancestors Rev. Colin Campbell, minister 
of Ardchattan, who died in 1726. Campbell was a noted 
mathematician and astronomer and corresponded with Isaac 
Newton. On the military side there was Duncan Campbell of 
Inverawe who was killed at Ticonderoga in 1758. Rev. 
Donald MacNicoll’s uncle was Alexander Stewart of 
Invernahyle who was responsible for introducing Sir Walter 
Scott to the Highlands. Among the ministers who were direct 
descendants of the MacNicolls were Donald MacFarlane of 
Killean and Kilchenzie and Donald MacFarlane of Morven 
and Gigha and Cara.” 

As long as the Gaelic language and culture survive, and 
wherever the song Mo Shuil ad Dheidh is sung, the memory 
of the romance of Donald MacNicoll of Socach and Lillias 
Campbell of Achlian will be kept alive, even when the singer 
is unaware of the romantic tale attached to its composition. 

In the Turner collection of 1813 there is an acrostic, 
entitled Cros-Dhan le Duin’ Uasal araid da Leannan, in 
praise of a Lily Campbell. I like to imagine Donald MacNicol 
writing these clever verses, as a kind of Valentine message 
for his Lillias Campbell. 
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Leam fhéin bu bhlasda póg od bheul, 

Inghean ghasda is taitnich beus; 

Led ghaol a dh’aomadh mi ’s is ann 

Led ghràdh a dh’fhas mo chàileachd fann; 
Innseam a dreach, a cosmhalachd ’s a dealbh, 
Eisde rium le beachd is gheibh thu leat a h-ainm. 


Cia meachair, maiseach, dreachar tlachdmhor leam, 
Amhlaidh mar shneachda dh’fhas a cneas ’s a com, 
Mor thuigse ’s eólas bunailt agus ciall, 

Pairt de gach subhailc, bhuilicheadh ort gu fial: 

B’ ait leam ort còir dhomh féin le deòin na clèir, 
Eisd rium, òigh, ma tha mo ghlòir ad réir, 

Le tiom-chridh, tròcair, truacantachd is gras 

Led ghaol, dion, saor is fuasgail mi on bhàs.” 


NOTES 


Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae, IV, p. 99. (I have followed the details of the 
MacNicol family as recorded in Fasti. Such information in Fasti is not 
always accurate, occasionally containing misprints in dates and other 
errors.) 

G. Henderson, Lamh-Sgriobhainnean Mhic-Neacail, TGS1, XXVII, p. 
314. This article is a good example of the fruits of Henderson's 
researches into traditional and manuscript sources. 

I am most grateful to Mr Andrew Elliot, a direct descendant of Donald 
MacNicol and Lillias Campbell, who provided me with copies of the 
marriage contract and other papers, as well as a considerable amount of 
traditional lore which had been passed down in his family. Mr Elliot 
also has a portrait of Lily, still looking attractive in her latter years, 
along with a pair of her shoes, her brooch and a snuff box. The late 
Donald MacKechnie, Bridge of Douglas, Inveraray, was almost most 
helpful in giving me details of places and personalities connected with 
this article. 

Information from the family tree supplied by Mr Andrew Elliot. 

G. Henderson, op. cit. 

I. Carmichael, Lismore in Alba, pp. 149-151. 

Mr Duncan Beaton, who has done much valuable research into the 
genealogy of this area, has found no man with this name in the 
Breadalbane family. 

N. MacLean, Life of James Cameron Lees, p. 65. 

This information is given by Rev. N. C. MacFarlane. I have not been 
able to find the article mentioned. 

This story appears in one of MacFarlane’s books. 
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11. J. Gillies, A Collection of Ancient and Modern Gaelic. Poems and Songs 
Transmitted from Gentlemen in Highlands of Scotland to the Editor. 
(The book also has three Gaelic titles similar to the above.) 

PZ Ges op: ci. 

13. J. MacKenzie, Sar-Obair nam Bard Gaelach. In MacKenzie’s first 
edition chléibh in verse 1, is misprinted as chélibh. 

14. D. Clyne, Gaelic Names for Flowers and Plants, pp. 11-12. 

15. MacKenzie, op. cit. 

16. Found in newspaper cuttings among Malcolm MacFarlane’s papers, 
which are now deposited in the National Library of Scotland. I am 
grateful to Mr lain Maclver for pointing me in the direction of 
MacFarlane’s collection of articles, letters and cuttings. 

17. Another extract from Cameron’s letter to the People’s Journal. 

18. The information about William Cameron’s nickname comes from Mr 
Hugh Barron. l 

19. From the People’s Journal. 

20. B. Campbell, Orain na Gaidheal, Vol. 1, pp. 66-67. 

21. Fastie Ecclesiae Scotticanae, IV, p. 99. 

22. The late Donald MacKechnie told me of the existence of Dugald 
MacNicol’s gravestone, and showed me how to find it on the chart 
which he had made of Kilmalew cemetery. 

23. Henderson, op. cit., pp. 354-355. 

24. Ibid, p. 363. 

25. D. Thomson, An Introduction to Gaelic Poetry, p. 181. (See A. 
MacLeod, The Songs of Duncan Ban Macintyre, pp. 455-456). 

26. Henderson, op. cit., p. 345. 

27. D. MacNicoll, Remarks on Dr. Samuel Johnson's Journey to the 
Hebrides. Not every reader would accept the validity of some of 
MacNicoll’s arguments in his attack on Dr. Johnson and his defence of 
the Highlanders and their culture. 

28. Old Statistical Account, Parish of Lismore. 

29. From Mr Andrew Elliot’s family tree. 

30. P. Turner, Comhcruinneacha do Dh’ Orain Taghta Ghaidhealach, 
p, 370. 


I am indebted to Mr Hector MacNeill, another direct descendant of Rev. 
Donald MacNicol and Lillias Campbell, who first informed me of the 
existence of papers and other items related to the MacNicol family in the 
possession of Mr Andrew Elliot. 


A’ BHLIADHNA A DH’FHALBH AM BUNTATA: THE 
POTATO FAMINE OF 1846 AND ITS AFTERMATH IN 
IONA AND THE ROSS OF MULL 


E. MAIRI MACARTHUR 
29th March, 199] 


By the road which leads down the Ross of Mull, from Glen 
More to Fionnphort and the ferry for Iona, there stands — 
about | mile or so short of Bunessan — a monument to Mairi 
NicLtcais, better known perhaps as Mary MacDonald who 
composed the hymn Leanabh an Aigh. Just opposite this spot 
is a small, rectangular field. Even in the depths of winter it 
glows a light yellow-green against the bracken and bushes 
which surround it. Its name is Dail an Oir, the meadow of the 
gold and, according to local tradition, the name comes from 
the fact that at the time of the potato failure this was the only 
place in the whole district where the crop still flourished. A 
golden harvest indeed. And a memorial of another kind to the 
particular local impact of a year which had deep and 
devastating consequences throughout much of the west 
Highlands and Hebrides: 1846, ‘a’bhliadhna a dh’fhalbh am 
buntata’ or the year the potato went away. 

It is hard for us in this country today, familiar with 
relatively plentiful and healthy crops, to appreciate the shock 
of what happened when the potato blight fungus struck. Even 
yet it is not certain where or how it originated. Between 1845 
and 1846, first Ireland and then many parts of the British 
mainland and of Europe were faced with a disease which 
spread with extraordinary speed, whose effects were total and 
for which no clear cause, let alone a cure, was evident. Mild, 
damp weather provided its most favourable conditions. The 
leaves blackened and withered, the tubers rotted and spores 
from each affected plant could germinate by the million 
within hours. Thus even potatoes already dug up did not 
escape. It must indeed have seemed to the people that their 
crops had just gone away, almost overnight. Alexander 
MacDonald, Ground Officer in Mull, echoed this feeling 
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when he wrote to the Chamberlain of Argyll from Bunessan 
on 29 July 1846: 


I consider it my duty as Ground Officer to say that since 
you have left the place, the disease in the potato crop has 
made an alarming progress both in the Ross of Mull and 
Iona. The fields that then appeared beautiful and in full 
bloom and promised an abundant harvest are this day as 
if overrun by fire. I tremble at what may be the 
consequence from the complete failure of this staple 
article of consumption on this district and unless some 
means may be advised (and that without loss of time) of 
providing for the starving population, the issue will be 
most appalling. 


Crop failure in the Highlands was not, of course, new. But 
several factors in this crisis mark it out from previous lean 
years. It was to be a crisis of unprecedented length, a lean 
decade in fact, due partly to ignorance of the blight’s cause 
and thus of how to reduce its spread. There was the central 
role the potato had come to have in the people’s diet and 
economy. And that economic base had become significantly 
more vulnerable. Local clergy shared the Mull Ground 
Officer’s alarm and their letters show an awareness of some 
of these critical factors. For example, a Free Church minister 
wrote from Mull in November 1846: 


The potato crop has proved an entire failure ... The 
consequence is that there is a great amount of present 
destitution as the bulk of the people, besides depending 
upon their potatoes for food, were in the habit of 
exporting quantities of them to Glasgow and were thus 
furnished with the means of purchasing meal. On the 
potato crop they depended too, for the rearing of pigs and 
poultry, and pork and eggs formed a good part of their 
export trade ... 


And on Christmas Day 1846 the Rev. Alexander 
MacGregor wrote from the Church of Scotland manse on 
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lona: 


I may mention that in addition to the scarcity of food 
which presses upon the poor with a weight which cannot 
be described, many of them will be in a miserable state 
for clothing; as this year they had to appropriate for food 
their little harvest earnings ... My prospects in regard to 
the spring and summer months are dark and dismal; most 
of the cottars have sold and consumed their only cow; 
many of the small tenants are at present living upon their 
stock of cattle which they are disposing of for food; a 
short time will reduce many of this class to the level of 
the poorest cottars. 


This last remark was a key factor. Previously, those with 
access to land and livestock — i.e. the crofters — had as a 
matter of course shared food with their poorer neighbours, 
perhaps in return for spinning or farm labour. Now, the 
crofters’ own sources of cash income had declined and so, in 
turn, the fabric of mutual support that had held the 
community together was threatened. Mr MacGregor 
mentioned harvest earnings. Young folk from the Ross of 
Mull and Iona, and particularly young women, had long 
joined the bands of other Highland seasonal workers at the 
Lowland harvest each year. It was a useful, extra form of 
income for many families. But by the 1830s an influx of Irish 
labourers had lowered wages and, as a Midlothian farmer 
testified to an Agricultural Inquiry, had ‘nearly cut our 
Highlanders out of the Lowland market’. 

Kelp-making had been widespread in the parish as 
elsewhere, bringing the tenants cash for their rents direct 
from their own shores. The price had plummetted, however, 
when imports of barilla from Europe, for glass and soap- 
making, resumed with the end of the Napoleonic Wars. And 
that, too, heralded a decline in military service as an option 
for the young men of the area. There had also been a steady 
fall in the price of cattle, the crofters’ main asset. 

And during all of this time, the population curve was rising 
steeply: in the 50 years between a count by the minister in 
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1791 and the Census of 1841, the inhabitants of the Ross rose 
by over 35%, from 3002 to 4102; in Iona it was even more 
marked, up by over 50% from 323 to 496. Indeed, the island 
peaked at something over 520 in the late 1830s. So, just at the 
point when the society was at its most vulnerable — a 
congested population, a steady loss of cash earnings — the 
potato failed. Both people and livestock were deprived of a 
staple crop and there was little or no spare money to buy in 
food or fodder. 

The scale and suddenness of the blight, and its ugliness — 
the rotting plants gave off a powerful and pervasive stench — 
led to some declarations, e.g. from the Synod of Argyll, that 
it was a judgement, a sign of God’s wrath against his people. 
But the Church was also quick and effective on the practical 
level. Editorials in The Witness, the Free Church newspaper, 
called for urgent Government action on what they described 
as ‘a state of suffering unparalleled we believe in modern 
times’. The Free Church itself set up a Committee on the 
Destitution of the Highlands and Islands late in 1846, raising 
large amounts of money in an astonishingly short time. The 
food for distribution was carried by their ship the 
Breadalbane, built first to convey ministers to the Islands. 

In early February 1847 the Free Church committee was 
merged with two other relief committees, which had been 
nominated at public meetings in Edinburgh and Glasgow, to 
form something called the Central Board of Management. 
This body took on the task of administering the official relief 
effort which swung into action following a report by Sir 
Edward Pine Coffin, a man experienced in famine relief work 
abroad, in China and Mexico, and more recently in Ireland. 
The Treasury had dispatched him to the Highlands in 
September 1846, to report on the crisis. By 20 November a 
Treasury minute recorded that a ship was on its way from the 
Thames to Tobermory, loaded with stores of meal. A second 
store ship was to be moored at Portree. The Central Board 
appointed local committees to receive and dole out the relief 
meal and the first convener of such a committee in Iona was a 
crofter named Angus Lamont. 

I find it an interesting coincidence that Angus Lamont 
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comes into this story. He was one of the island’s well-known 
personalities last century, remembered as a crofter, as guide 
to the antiquities and as a bard. The only known record of his 
songs is contained in this society’s Transactions Vol. 24 
(1899-1901), the talk having been given by his great-nephew 
the Rev. Robert Lamont Ritchie. A few years ago, the late 
Angus MacKay on Iona recited to me a fragment of rhyme 
which mentioned Lamont — it was meant to be hens talking to 
some ducks, saying ‘Thalamaid, thalamaid’ (come on, come 
on); ‘Caite, caite?’ (where to, where to?) they ask. The 
answer, Angus thought, was to Angus Lamont’s where they 
would get some bread or meal. This apparently meaningless 
snippet was filed away at the time but I remembered it when 
Lamont’s name appeared in the Central Board minutes as 
Convener of the relief meal committee. Later I heard another 
version on the island, from Calum Cameron: 


‘Thalamaid, thalamaid, 
Caite? caite?, 

Buntata mor tioram 

Aig Aongas MacLaomain.’ 


This reference to ‘big dry potatoes’ links the rhyme even 
more clearly to the famine period. Neither people nor their 
farmyard birds could rely any longer on a secure supply of 
this basic foodstuff. 

The suffering was undoubtedly acute. A Free Church 
deputation to the islands reported: ‘Nowhere did this section 
see more evident and manifest tokens of real want than in the 
Island of Iona and on the opposite coast of the Island of Mull 
... In Iona and the Ross of Mull they found more sickness 
prevailing than elsewhere — fever, dysentery and a particular 
type of typhus fever’. A letter from Iona in December 1846 
said: ‘there is hardly a house free from sickness. We had 
lately three funerals in one day, such an occurrence not 
having taken place before in our little community’. A report 
in March 1847 stated that 80 had died in the Bunessan area in 
two months; and on a single day in January the Ross 
Churchyard had seen no less than 15 funerals. The late 
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Donald Morrison, who had a tremendous amount of Mull 
lore, used to say that between Ardtun and the head of Loch 
Scridain every rock along the coast was upturned and stripped 
of its limpets in a desperate search for food. 

Correspondence and papers of the time do refer regularly to 
the people being in a state of starvation or near-starvation, but 
the cause of these deaths was more likely malnutrition, to 
which the very old and very young will have been most 
susceptible. Less food will have weakened the people, 
obviously, and the combination of losing the potato as a 
source of Vitamin C and eating more salty fish and shellfish 
will have accelerated certain types of disease. That first 
winter of 1846-47 was a critical time, before the relief 
operation was fully underway. My study of Iona itself over 
the decade from 1846 does not in fact indicate a significant 
rise in mortality as a direct result of the potato failure. But the 
Ross of Mull seems to have fared worse, with a higher 
incidence of sickness and death. 

What was the attitude of the Government, and the 
landlords, to the situation? Professor Tom Devine, in his 
detailed study The Great Highland Famine, goes into this in 
considerably more depth than time allows me here and I 
recommend it for anyone interested in this subject. He notes 
that in the early stages of the crisis, September 1846, Charles 
Trevelyan, Assistant Secretary at the Treasury, wrote: ‘The 
people cannot under any circumstances be allowed to starve’. 
(the phrase is underlined in the original correspondence). 
Devine states that Government officials adhered to this as a 
fundamental line of policy. But there were other aspects to 
their policy too. The relief effort was to be short and sharp, to 
guard against creating false dependence on aid, and the 
Central Board’s initial programme lasted just less than a year. 
Ideas for broadening the economic base of communities were 
tried, experiments with vegetable growing and fishing in the 
Ross & Iona district for example plus a scheme to give cottars 
work at knitting, spinning and net-making. Existing sources 
of Government funds were to be used as far as possible, for 
example loans under the Drainage Act by which landlords 
could have their land improved and give tenants much-needed 
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cash in wages. And, in general, the Government was 
determined that the landlords should shoulder some of the 
burden, supporting their distressed tenants in the short term 
and making provision in the long-term for the more efficient 
management of their Estates. 

Two figures who were to play significant roles in the Estate 
which concerns us here came to prominence in the first years 
of the potato famine. The 8th Duke of Argyll succeeded his 
father in April 1847 and already, as Marquis of Lorne, he had 
been active in formulating the Estate’s response to the crisis. 
And in the late summer of 1846, a new factor for Tiree, the 
Ross of Mull and Iona had arrived — John Campbell of 
Ardmore in Islay, known throughout the district as the Factor 
Mor. His name is still likely to elicit an immediate, often 
fierce, response from any native of the area. Not long ago I 
asked a Ross of Mull woman: ‘An cuala sibh iomraidh air am 
Factor Mor?’ (Did you hear anything about the Big Factor?) 
‘Chualaig! Ileach! Cha bu mhath e nas motha. (Yes! An 
Islayman, and he wasn’t a good one either). 

A letter, dated soon after he had taken up his post, indicates 
something of John Campbell’s own views and ambition. He 
was writing to the Head Chamberlain at Inveraray, who was 
also his brother-in-law, urging that the Duke apply for a loan 
under the Drainage Act: 


. sufficient to keep the Tiree, Mull and Iona poor from 
starving and enable the crofters to pay the rent. As they 
might make the drains on their own possessions and 
receive the benefit, a double benefit would accrue ... 
Draining is the only salvation for the property. It will 
save his [the Duke’s] pocket and the factor will gain 
credit by it which I am sure you would wish, at least so 
think I. 


By the end of 1846 he had in operation his policy of giving 
relief meal to the able-bodied only in return for labour, such 
as draining. He described unrest in Bunessan over the rates 
allowed for the work, culminating in a strike by the men who 
gathered in the village after dark demanding meal. 
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the Chips: 





The only known surviving photograph of John Campbell, the 
Factor Mor. 

Attributed by and published courtesy of his great grandson, 
Robin Campbell, Surrey. 
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Campbell’s response was to make an example of a few 
ringleaders by dismissing them. A month later he wrote to 
Inveraray: ‘They are getting on more peacefully and have 
come to understand that they must work or starve.’ He did 
ensure that the poorest, and those not able to work, received 
emergency meal and at a later stage he operated a soup 
kitchen for his workers at Ardfenaig House in the Ross, 
where he lived. But again and again in the documentation, 
and in local stories, it is his stern and unflinching attitude that 
comes through — the aim being, he wrote, ‘if it cannot be 
otherwise accomplished, to starve them into habits of industry 
for their eventual benefit’. 

It is small wonder that the distress of the potato famine 
years became indelibly associated with the Factor Mor’s 
reputation. Another John Campbell, still quite hale and hearty 
at 86 and living near Bunessan, uses grim but vivid imagery 
to describe the Factor’s death: ‘He came alive like a maggotty 
sheep — they put hens under his arms to draw out the maggots 
— it was a curse’. A song by Uisdean Rose, a Mull crofter, 
talks of bonfires lit in celebration in the exile settlements of 
Canada when they heard that the Factor had died. At his 
funeral, the men carrying the coffin are said to have declared: 
‘Bha e trom oirnn dar a bha e san t-saoghal agus tha e trom 
oirnn an diugh — (he was heavy on us when he was in this 
world and he is heavy on us today)’. In Iona I have heard a 
similar saying, but more on the lines of: “He was heavy on us 
in life and he is heavy on us yet’ — implying that the legacy 
he left continued to weigh on the lives of the people. 

In the oral tradition John Campbell does undoubtedly bear 
the blame for the legacy of actions by the Estate which were 
catalysed by the potato blight of 1846. Yet to lay all 
responsibility at his door does not square with the thinking of 
the Duke of Argyll himself. In December 1846 he wrote: ‘At 
present my hope is that with the employment to be given 
under the Drainage Act and the meal that has been sent and 
what may be done by general subscription, we shall scramble 
through the winter and that all the money we can command 
should be kept for assisting in emigration’. Correspondence 
over the next few years reflected a consistent policy on the 
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Estate’s part, with twin underlying strands: one, to reduce the 
population, if necessary at the expense of assisted emigration; 
two, to consolidate croft holdings into bigger units which 
would command higher rents. The Factor Mor may have been 
more visible in the execution of this policy but, in general, he 
and Argyll shared the same view of a less populous, more 
efficient Estate where destitution on such a scale, would, they 
believed, be less likely ever to recur. 

In a letter to Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, in 
October 1846 the Marquis of Lorne (later the 8th Duke) 
acknowledged the tenacious grip of the Highlanders on their 
land: ‘But the desperate attachment of the people to the 
patches on which they are annually half-starved is something 
so wonderful that emigration to any place is still their last 
resource.’ By January 1847 the Duke had written to the 
people of Ross and Iona, via their Church of Scotland 
minister Alexander MacGregor. This letter has not come to 
light but it must have contained some indication of assistance 
for those willing to leave. The minister convened a meeting 
of his parishioners and reported back to the Duke that he had 
read out his letter: 


And I am aware my doing this has had the effect of 
rousing them to consider more fully their calamitous 
situation and I believe has all but determined a number to 
emigrate. I make no doubt if an encouraging offer is now 
made to the people many of them will avail themselves of 
it. Many see it as their only alternative. 


In a postscript he noted: ‘Five heads of families gave in 
their names for America, 30 individuals. Six heads of families 
and three young men for Australia, 27 individuals. Many 
more will follow this example’. Within two months, a list of 
149 households was drawn up, totalling 963 people from Ross 
and Iona. The Free Church minister, Donald McVean, took a 
view of the situation similar to that of Mr MacGregor when 
he also wrote to the Duke: 


It seems quite clear however that a considerable number 
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of them must move and I have no doubt will, for I believe 
it is universally felt that it would be for the benefit of all. 
A good many of the Ross people I understand have 
thoroughly made up their minds for America and I make 
no doubt a considerable portion of the poor crofters of 
Iona will do so also in a very short time, though they 
manifest at present a great deal of perplexity and want of 
determination. 


Through to the early 1850s, the Argyll Estate accounts are 
another source to shed light on the burst of new activity 
which surrounded the emigration drive. In addition to 
engaging the ships, payments had to be made for smacks to 
take people to the Clyde, for passage money, for straw as 
bedding on board, for the stock and crops of those departing. 
The Eglinton, the Jamaica, the Britannia and then later the 
Barlow, the Charlotte, the Conrad were just some of the ships 
who took thousands from Tiree, the Ross and Iona to Canada. 
My father often heard his father say that on one day alone 98 
people left Iona and there can be no doubt that such a 
dramatic exodus dates from this period. This represented 
nearly a fifth of the population then and is almost exactly the 
number of year-round residents today. 

Parallel with the emigration programme was one of 
consolidation. In Iona this was achieved almost entirely 
through merging crofts vacated through emigration. The total 
rental from five small holdings at Culbhuirg, near to the 
fertile Western machair, was valued at £39 in 1847. In 1848 
this was let for £60 as one farm to Duncan MacPhail from 
Torosay in Mull. This process continued over the next few 
years, to produce two further farms but never went as far as 
the Factor Mor clearly envisaged at one point, in 1853: ‘I had 
a man from Islay lately looking at these (the Iona) crofts and 
would take the half or the whole of the West End of the island 
if it could be arranged’. It was noticeable too, from the 
Census records of 1851 and 1861 that fewer extra families — 
married sons or daughters, weavers, cottars — were clustered 
on the crofts which remained. The population had dropped 
sharply, by about half in 15 years, and it had also thinned out 
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to form a pattern that remained until well into this century: 
one family per croft or farm with tradesmen and retired 
people living in the village. 

But something else had occurred on Iona to give impetus to 
the shift in population. Donald Morrison from Ardtun had 
often heard tell of it and on the few occasions I was 
privileged to meet him he would repeat it, always in more or 
less the same words: ‘One bad thing happened in Iona. The 
rents were raised 50% in one swoop in 1847, the year of the 
potato famine, a year of penury’. All of them went into 
arrears under this huge extra burden. There were further rent 
rises over the years until, by the time of the Napier 
Commission in 1883, they were paying an average of £20.9.6 
— a very large sum a hundred years ago. In their evidence to 
the Commission, the 1847 rent rise was the Iona crofters’ first 
complaint. Not until the Crofters Commission of 1890 heard 
their plea for fair rents were they reduced, finally lifting that 
particular legacy from the Factor Mor’s days. 

Over in the Ross the same process of amalgamating crofts 
took place but, I have the impression, in a more overt and 
draconian manner. The number of summonses of removal 
rose sharply in Mull after 1846, though these were sometimes 
used simply as a threat to get rent paid up. From Shiaba a 
petition dated | June 1847 reads: 


That the petitioners and their forefathers had been tenants 
in Shiaba about 60 years and on other parts of the Estate 
of the Ross from time immemorial ... That the petitioners 
were lately warned to flit and remove from their 
respective possessions although they were not in arrears 
of rent but on the contrary have paid the same regularly 
though they had large families to support numbering, 
including cottars, upwards of 100 persons ... That the 
whole farm has lately been let in one lot to one individual 
who is not a native of Ross ... 


But the tenants were evicted, most of them to the congested 
and much poorer land of Ardtun. There is still a saying in 
Mull, ‘Shiaba na sia ba, ’s Ardtunna na h-aon bo’, Shiaba of 
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the six cows and Ardtun of the one cow. 

More of the best land in the Ross went the same way — 16 
families alone from Ardchiavaig; a letter to the Oban Times 
in 1887 recounted how an Archibald MacCulloch from 
Ardchiavaig went with another tenant to Inveraray to lay their 
case before the Duke. He did not see them and MacCulloch 
and his wife later died on an emigrant ship. This is probably 
the same man associated with Croit MhicCullaich near 
Ardalanish, quite close to Ardchiavaig, who is said to have 
resisted eviction and had to be forced out, then dying on 
board ship. The grandmother of Attie MacKechnie from the 
Ross, who told me that, had also heard tell of the Factor’s 
men coming with dogs and sticks to burn cottages at 
Ardalanish, driving the people down to the ship in the bay. 

There seem to be no stories of burning or eviction by 
physical force in Iona, although it could well be argued that 
the rent rises were a form of economic coercion. Whether 
there was a conscious decision to apply different treatment it 
is hard to say. Perhaps sufficient numbers of Iona’s smaller 
population were willing to leave to meet the Estate’s 
objective; perhaps the Duke was influenced by Ionas 
position in the public eye — steamship tours to view the ruins 
gained an even greater boost in popularity after lona was 
included in the Royal Route taken by Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert in 1847. 

Through the early 1850s conditions remained hard. Reports 
from Mull on disease in the potato were ‘very bad’ in 1854 
and a quarter to a third of the crop was still affected in 1856. 
Letters from the Factor Mor reflected the continuing 
preoccupation with relief work: from June 1851: “The state of 
the poor in the islands at present I need not say is truly 
appalling. I cannot move but I am beset with applications for 
relief’; from December 1856: ‘I was obliged to provide work 
for five people more yesterday who were actually starving’. 
And by the 1850s the cottars, as well as the crofters, were the 
object of the Estate’s emigration programme. A letter from 
the Duke from May 1851 was uncompromising: “Make out a 
list of the poorest and who are able bodied, who will be 
prepared at any moment. I wish to send out those whom we 
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should be obliged to feed if they stay at home, to get rid of 
that class is the object ... I have written to Mr Thomson to 
look out for ships’. 

By the mid-1850s, however, reports throughout the 
Highlands were of improvement in the potato crops. Cattle 
prices rose and opportunities for casual or seasonal work in 
the Lowlands expanded greatly as the century wore on. There 
was a modest recovery everywhere, although periods of 
scarcity and hardship did recur through to the 1880s. But the 
potato famine years were a watershed for the region. The 
potato never recovered its dominant place in the people’s 
diet. Imported meal became much more common, with greater 
use too of other commodities such as tea and sugar, as the 
society moved decisively away from near self-sufficiency to a 
mainly cash-based economy. 

There were radical changes in the land-holding pattern. 
These can be seen to this day in the boundary walls of 
Culbhuirg, Maol and Columba farms on Iona and in the 
deserted settlements of Shiaba, Ardalanish or Knocknafenaig 
in the Ross. And from this period the population curve of 
Iona and the Ross shows its steepest plunge in an inexorable 
downward direction. Before 1846 there had certainly been 
emigration, and migration to the cities, from the area. But, as 
far as we can tell, this had been largely voluntary, at irregular 
intervals and in small numbers. The six years between 1847 
and 1852 saw the main thrust of the emigration programme 
and in that short time the people found themselves separated, 
to all intents for ever, from a significant section of their 
friends and kindred. In Iona those who left amounted to 
around one third of the total population. 

Most of what I have quoted in this paper has come from 
Estate correspondence or official reports. Voices directly 
from the people themselves at this time are, of course, more 
difficult to identify. But there are some letters which shed a 
little light on daily life and attitudes during the destitution 
years. Two of these sources are by outsiders staying on Iona 
for a shorter or longer period and who were sympathetic and 
perceptive observers. The poverty was very clear — the use of 
eggs instead of cash; the scavenging of the shore for any 
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goods from shipwrecks; the excitement created by sight of a 
pig in the Ross of Mull, the first seen there for several years. 
But the writers also mentioned the people’s hospitality to 
strangers, their strong links of kinship, their Sabbath 
observance (even despite the temptations of money for a boat 
trip to Staffa), their recreation, their trades and crafts, their 
church services. The overall impression, in fact, is that 
despite the very real problems many aspects of life just went 
on as before. 

A sense of this continuity, underlying the changes, comes 
through in a letter written by an Iona crofter in 1860. No-one 
with a Highland connection can fail to reflect on occasion 
that, but for a twist of fate, it might have been their family on 
one of the emigrant ships of a hundred or more years ago. 
This came home to me very forcibly when I first read this 
letter. It was written by my great-grandfather to an uncle, 
Neil MacArthur, who had gone out to Australia in the 1830s, 
one of the pre-potato famine trickle. It has survived down the 
years in the possession of Neil’s descendants and it seems 
fitting to close by quoting several passages, as they speak 
directly from within the community of Iona at the end of two 
dramatic decades in the island’s history. 


30 January 1860. 


Dear Uncle, 

I have not heard from you since you went there. I 
thought it my duty to write you the following lines in 
order to let you know how we are in Iona. We are 
situated at Clachanach as we were when you left us. Your 
old worthy mother is still going about in middling good 
health. My father is not getting his health as he would 
wish but he is, thank God, able to move about. 

My mother died long ago and there is not one of the 
family living except myself and my two sisters ... My 
uncle Charles went to America and died on the passage. 
My aunt Catherine went to America also and both her and 
her family are well. ... I have often thought of going to 
Australia myself but was kept back as there is not one 
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that would keep up the farm. But if I was so careless 
about my grandmother as you were I think I might have 
gone away long before now. My grandmother and Mary 
were just making for me everything as lovely as my 
mother would do. I was but very young when my mother 
died ... 

I have to tell you that I received two letters from Neil 
Cameron your cousin in New Zealand. He is in good 
health and is very well off. He has a great farm. I have 
written to him in order that he might find you. A great 
number of the Iona people have emigrated both to 
America and Australia and there is not the third part of 
those you knew here now but there are others in their 
place from other places. You will be much surprised that 
there is a great improvement at Clachanach since you 
went away. Lochan More where you used to float your 
little boats is now a dry spot and gives a fine crop of 
potatoes and corn yearly. 

I am waiting from getting married until I hear how you 
are placed, whether you are working at your trade or at a 
farm. We have two ministers in this parish now after the 
church reformed ... I am a precentor in the established 
church during the last eight years. 

I have no more to say in this letter till I received one 
from you. But my dear uncle I will conclude with my 
kind love to yourself and wife. My father and the rest 
also join with me, your mother especially sends her best 
love to you. 

I remain, 

Dear Uncle, 

Dugald MacArthur. 
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SGIALACHDAN A SIORRAMACHD INBHIR NIS — 
EARRANN III 


HUISDEAN BARAN 
Air an 19mh la de n Ghiblin, 1991 


Seo sgialachdan a fhuair mi o Dòmhnall Mac an Tòisich ’s a’ 
Mhanachainn air an robh mi bruidhinn mar tha. Rugadh e mu 
’m bhliadhna 1890 agus bha eòlas anabarrach aig air seann 
timeanan. 

Bha caileag Og ’s a’ bhaile a fhuair ainm suilbhir, 
suigeartach agus la a bh’ ann is i a gàireachdainn is fo fhiamh 
ghaire mar bu ghnath leatha, thachair i ri boirionnach ris an 
canadh iad Cailleach an Donas. Bha a’ chailleach a smaointin 
gu robh i a’ magadh oirre agus rinn 1 greann rithe. Chaidh a’ 
chaileag dhachaidh is thuirt i ri a mathair gu robh Cailleach 
an Donas a’ sealltainn oirre ann an dóigh a bha uamhasach 
neònach. Maduinn an ath la bha i gearain gu robh a cas a cuir 
pian oirre. Thainig an dotair ach cha dh’ fhuair e dad a bha 
cearr ged a bha pian oirre fhathast. Thog a mathair oirre chun 
a’ Bhraigh a choimhead air seann bhoirionnach a bha 
comasach air an droch shuil a leigheas. La as deidh seo 
thainig am boirionnach le burn 4 allt thar an robh na beo is na 
mairbh a dol thairis. Dhòirt i am bùrn air a’ chas a bha pianail 
is dh’ éirich an toit gu mullach na seòmair. Bha mo charaid 
an lathair dar a thachair seo ’s e mu deich bliadhna aig an am. 
An ceann la na dha cha robh pian idir oirre ach bha i daonnan 
a seachnadh Cailleach an Donas fad laithean a beatha. 


Tha clach an Cill Taraghlain air am bheil an t-ainm Clach 
Mhearaid agus tha a’ chlach seo faisg air aite far an robh 
seann taigh-òsda aig cul a’ cheardaich. Bha e “na chleachdadh 
aig luchd-giùlain a bha dol seachad a bhith a tadhail an taigh- 
òsda seo airson ùrachadh fhaighinn. Chaochail cailleach d’ 
am b’ ainm Mearaid agus bha luchd-giùlain a dol do ’n t- 
seann chladh an Gleann Chonmhaich. Leig iad a’ chiste air a’ 
chlach agus stigh chaidh iad airson ùrachadh. Nis bha an ùine 
a ruith agus an dorchadas a tighinn orra agus ’s e bun a bh’ 
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ann gun do chairich iad faisg air a’ chlach i. Agus as deidh 
seo ’s e Clach Mhearaid an t-ainm a bh’ air a’ chlach seo. Tha 
e coltach gun deach feum a chuir ann an taigh-òsda seo gu 
deireadh an linn seo chaidh agus fad’ iomadh bliadhna bha 
muinntir na dùthcha a’ cumail féill faisg air an taigh-òsda 
agus beothaichean air an reic. °S ann air seachdain roimh na 
Nollaig a a bha iad a’ cumail an fhéill seo. Fad da fhichead 
bliadhna bha fear-cluig 's a’ Mhanachainn — ’s e Iain Ruadh 
a’ chlagan bhig a theireadh iad ris — agus b’ àbhaist dha bhith 
dol do ’n fhéill seo. A réir aithris bha a’ Ghaidhlig aig air leth 
pongail, snasail agus air la roup theireadh e an guth soluimte, 
is e dol mu ’n cuairt a’ Mhanachainn, “Tha an roup a dol a 
thoiseachdainn, cruinnichibh a bhan a chairdean”. Bha deagh 
chuimhne aig athair mo seann charaid air Iain Ruadh. 


Bliadhna a bh’ ann is am barr sabhailte ’s an iodhlann as t- 
Fhoghar, chruinnich tuathanach araidh an Cill Taraghlain a 
sheirbhisich ri chéile is thuirt e gu robh e ag gléidheadh duine 
a bhiodh deonach airgiod a thoirt dhachaidh 4 Inbhir Nis. Bha 
lan fhios aig na gillean gu robh robair air an robh droch 
bhitthanas a dol mu ’n cuairt agus cha robh iad idir deonach 
an obair seo a ghabhail os laimh. Ach ’nam measg bha gille 
nach robh uil’ is eile agus ’s esan a thuirt gun rachadh e ann. 
Thairg an tuathanach an t-each a b’ fhearr dha ach dhiùlt e a 
thairgse is roghnaich e seann lair, a’ radh, “’S i fhein a ni an 
gnothach”. An uair sin chuir e pidsan beaga iarainn anns nach 
robh bonn feum “na phocaid. Dh’ éirich e roimh ghormadh an 
latha is chuir e a aghaidh air Inbhir Nis ach cha deach e fad’ 
dar a thachair e ri duine a thòisich ri ceisden a chuir air, cáit” 
an robh e dol agus ciod e an gnothaich ris am bitheadh e. Dh’ 
innis e dha a h-uile aiteal, gu robh e airson airgiod a thoirt 
dhachaidh airson luchd-buain. Dhealaich iad ach bha ’n gille 
car omharasach. Rainig e a cheann-tidhe le litir a thug a 
mhaighstir dha. Chaidh an t-airgiod air a phasgadh suas agus 
an sin dh’ iarr e orra na piosan beaga iarainn a phasgadh am 
pacaid eile. An uair sin chuir e aghaidh ri Cill Taraghlain aig 
buille-treot is dar a bha e tarruing dlùth air Bun-Chraobh có 
bha feitheamh air ach an duine ris an robh e a’ bruidhinn ’s a’ 
mhaduinn. Bha “nn duine seo air muin eich a bha air leth 
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briagh is as a’ bhad thuirt e “Far dhomh an t-airgiod air neo 
cuiridh mi as dhuit”. Fhreagair a’ ghille “’S e airgiod mo 
mhaighstir a th’ ann is bi e rium ma chailleas mi e”. “Is coma 
leam sin”, ars’ an robair is tharruing e daga a mach. Air do ’n 
ghille sin a chluinntinn, thilg e am pacaid anns an robh an t- 
iarainn fad’ a laimh a steach measg a’ chonas. Leum an robair 
bharr an eich luath is chrom e bhan airson am pacaid 
fhosgladh le sgian. Cleas urachar a gunna leum an gille ann 
an dìollaid an eich luath is mu bheul na h-oidhche ràinig e 
taigh a’ mhaighstir gun tuilleadh dragh. Fhuair e baileach 
glan as agus bu mhór is bu gharg an fhearg a bh’ air an robair 
chionn ’s gun d’ rinn an gille an gnothach air. Bu mhath an 
obair latha a rinn e. 

Feasgair a bha seo ’s a’ gheamhradh, bha an gille na 
shuidh an taigh-seinnse agus chual’ e triúir a’ cOmhradh ri 
chéile taobh thall cailbhe a bha ’s an rùm. Dh’ aithnich e guth 
an robair. “Carson nach eil thu cho fialaidh ’s a bha thu na 
laithean seo”, arsa fear dhiubh ris an robair, “An e gun do 
chaill thu do mhaoin?” “’S e,” fhreagair an robair, “chaill mi 1 
an la a dh’ fhalbh an t-each orm”. Air do ’n gille sin a 
chluinntinn dh’ fhàg e "n taigh-seinnse gun mionaid dàlach is 
chaidh e air ais gu taigh an tuathanach. Maduinn an ath là 
chaidh iad le chéile dh’ an stàbull is an ceann beagan ùine 
thug iad an aire gu robh suim airgiod an àite falaichte a bha ’s 
an dìollaid. 


Am measg nan daoine á Cill Taraghlain a bha air taobh a’ 
Phrionns’ aig Blàr Chulodair bha duine ris an canadh iad Iain 
Beag Dubh agus is e fhein a bha foghainteach, sgairteal. Aig 
deireadh na strì chaidh a ghlacadh còmhla ri cach agus bha na 
saighdearan dearga a cumail gearrd glé theann thairis orra an 
àite daingean an Inbhir Nis. Bha othaichear Gàidhealach a 
bha glé eòlach air Iain a’ bruidhinn ri Diùc Chumberland is 
thuirt an Diùc gu mórchuiseach gun deanadh aon de na 
saighdearan aige fhéin an gnothach air deich Ghàidheil uair 
sam bith. Gu grad rinn an t-othaichear freagairt gum b’ seo an 
t-am airson còmh-strì is le chéile chaidh iad dh’n an àite far 
an robh na prìosanaich air an cumail. Thug iad biadh dh’ Iain 
agus cead a bhith a dol a laighe fad’ tri no ceithir uairean 
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agus an sin thainig e mach a choinneachdainn an duine a b' 
fhearr sleagh — ’s e trupair a bh’ ann — a bha ’s an Arm Dearg. 
Rinn an Sassunach ionnsuidh fhiadhaich air Iain ach chuir e 
an t-sleagh gu taobh le a thargaid agus am prioba na sila thug 
e bhuaith comas seasamh leis a chlaidheamh. 

S ann o lain Beag, Dubh a thainig Lachlann 
MacBheathainn a rugadh ’s a thogadh an Cill Taraghlain agus 
a bha ainmeil mar sgrìobhadair ’s a’ Ghàidhlig agus mar 
eadar-theangair de òrain is laoidhean Gàidhlig. 


Aon uair thainig boirionnach ’s a mac òg a dh’ fhuireach an 
taigh còmhnuidh a bha neo-àitichte an Cill Mhorag. A réir an 
coltas bha iad easbhuidheach gu dearbh. Mios na dhà as deidh 
seo bha croitear ’s a’ chearn seo a’ treabhadh agus bha ’m 
balach “ga leantainn agus a’ coimhead air an obair. Am 
prioba na sùla thuit am balach agus thòisich e ri crith is ri 
breabadh. Dh’ éigh an croitear air a bhean is dar a rainig i an 
t-àite thuirt e rithe gum bu chòir do mhàthair am balach bhith 
an làthair. Cho luath ’s a thainig am boirionnach thuirt i gur e 
an tuiteamas a bh’ ann agus gun rachadh i gu Siorrachd Rois 
far an robh piuthar a’ fuireach agus gum faigheadh i coileach 
dubh uaipe. Bha i airson an coileach a thiodhlachdainn ’s an 
àite a chum ’s nach tigeadh an tuiteamas air a’ bhalach a 
rìthist. “Tha coileach dubh againn fhein a ni an gnothach agus 
gheibh thu e a nasgaidh,” ars’ bean a’ chroitear. Chaidh 
beirsinn air a’ choileach is dh’ adhlaic iad e ’s an dearbh àit’ 
far an do thuit am balach. Là na dhà as deidh sin chaidh bean 
a’ chroitear chun an taigh a bh’ aig an dithis a dh’ fheòraich 
mu “n bhalach. Rinn i gnog air an dorus is chaidh i steach gun 
dàil sam bith. B’ e am na dinnearach a bh’ ann agus bha iad a 
dol gu làidir ri coileach a bh’ air a’ bhòrd. Mhothaich i gu 
robh iteagan dubha an sud ’s an seo air an làr. Dar a thòisich 
bean a’ chroitear ri bruidhinn mu ’n ghnothach o chionn 
seachdainn na dha, dh’ ionnsaich i bho na nàbuidhean gur e 
seo an coigeamh uair a thachair a leithid mu thiomchioll a’ 
bhaile. Cha robh fiù is gob no iongna ri fhaighinn dar a dh’ 
fhosgail iad an t-àite far an do dh’ adhlaic iad an t-eun. Goirid 
as deidh seo dh’ fhàg an dithis an sgìre agus chan fhacas iad 
na ’s moth’ tuilleadh. 
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'S an linn seo chaidh bha moran bruidhne ri chluintinn ’s 
An Aird mu MacShimidh, ’s e sin Mormhair Tomas a fhuair 
an oighreachd ’s a’ bhliadhna 1816, agus mu na daoine a 
thainig mar luchd-tagraidh an titeil. °S ann a America a 
thainig a’ chiad fear-tagraidh, ministear a bh’ ann, mu m 
bliadhna 1840 agus fear eile as a’ Chuimridh beagan a 
bharrachd air ceud bliadhna air ais. Bha feadhainn ’s an 
dùthaich mu '“n cuairt a thog fianuis dar a thainig a’ chúis gu 
cúirt gach uair agus chualas móran mu chiste dhubh araidh 
anns a’ bhruidhinn a bh’ ann. 

Aig toiseach an linn seo thachair rud a chuir iongantais air 
móran an Cill Taraghlain agus thall thairis. Bha duine 
MacAsgaill a’ fuireach an Coire Chamallt a bha ag obair air 
an oighreachd o am gu am agus chaidh a radh gu robh 
sinnsear aig a bha “na sheirbhiseach aig MacShimidh a bha 
"na Sheanalair agus mac a’ cheann-cinnidh a chaidh a dhith- 
cheannadh an Tùr Lunnain. Bha cuid de n bheachd 
cuideachd gu robh litreachean aig a bhean a thainig a bhan 
bho a seanmáthair a bha “na ban-sheirbhiseach “s a’ chaisteal 
dar a bha i óg. Maduinn a bh’ ann fhuair MacAsgaill telegram 
meallta an ainm maighstir sgoile an Culbraonaidh. Bhiodh 
aige ri bhith lathair aig an taigh sgoile aig am araidh feasgar. 
Thog e air gu Culbraonaidh, da mhile air falbh, e fhein agus a 
mhac bu shine. ’S an am a bha iad air falbh o'n taigh co 
thainig ach da dhuine an riochd maoir-shith is urras 
rannsachaidh aca a bha meallta. Cheangail iad an uair sin 
Bean MacAsgaill ri cathair le ròpan is thòisich iad ri 
rannsachdainn an taigh o mhullach gu bonn, fiach am 
faigheadh iad paparan. Bha an taigh uile gu léir air a 
chreachadh. Fhad’ ’s a bha an obair ghraineil ud a dol air 
adhart bha marsanta le each agus machine a dol seachad agus 
chaidh gille a bha cOmhla ris a mhathair a mach is thuirt e 
rudeiginn ris a’ mharsanta. Gun mionaid dalach theich an 
dithis cho luath ’s a bheireadh an casan iad. A thàilleabh an 
fhuath is an eagail as deidh an droch gneathachdainn a dh’ 
fhuiling i, chaidh am boirionnach bochd as a ciall cha mhor 
agus dh’ eug i an ceann miosan. Chaidh MacAsgaill fhéin 
fhuadach a mach as an oighreachd is chaidh e dh’ fhuireach 
an Siorrachd Obair-dheathainn. Chaidh fear de ’n dithis a dh’ 
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America agus tha cuid de ’n bheachd gun d’ rinn am fear eile 
an aon rud. 

Agus mo sheann caraid a bha fuireach ’s a’ Mhanachainn, 
chunnaic e le a shùilean fhéin am bùrach a bh’ anns an taigh. 
Bha e aig an am ’na phupil teacher an Culbraonaidh agus là 
as deidh na h-ùpraid seo chuir a mhaighstir air a bhaisagail e 
gu Coire Chamallt ach am faigheadh e mach carson nach robh 
na gillean ’s an sgoil. 


Tri sgialachdan a dh’innis Uilleam Friseal, Farlaidh, Cille 
Mhorag ’s a’ bhliadhna 1969, facal air an fhacal mar a 
chualas uaithe fhein. Rugadh e mu ’m bliadhna 1883. 

Bha an cnoc ann — bha craitear air choireigin ann is bha an 
cnoc ’sa rathad air agus shìn e air a bhùrach agus bha e ’g 
obair bùrach a’ chnoic, a’ tilgeil na clachan as a dheidh agus 
faisg air an taobh shios aig a’ chnoc, bha e bùrach ’s thug e 
sùil is bha duine, seann duine liath, “na sheasamh làmh ris 
agus dh’fhoighnich e dheth “C’ ainm th’ air a’ chnoc?” “O, 
Cnoca na dálach. “O, ma tha’, ars’ es’, “Nach toir thus’ an 
dàlach dha a thug do shinnsear”. Is cha robh e as an t- 
sealladh. 

Tha Cnoc na dalach mu leth cheud slat shios o taigh 
Uilleam Friseil, air taobh tuath a’ rathaid. 


Mar a chunnaic e bocan. 

Bha duine tinn anns an taigh agus thainig tuil agus bha 
taigh ur ac’ air a thogail ’s bha aid a fuireach ann agus an t- 
seann taigh rinn aid bathaich dheth agus bha culaibh an taighe 
ris a’ rathad agus thainig tuil uisg’ agus bha aid air a’ rathad 
na beichean agus char aid a mach is thainig an seann duine 
mach agus bha rud air choireigin ans an drain. Sheas e air 
agus thuirt e riutha sin fhosgladh is char e steach agus cha 
robh e fada steach dar a chaochail e. Agus bha mis’ tighinn 
seachad ann a sin bha mi ’s an taigh mus do chaochail e agus 
bha mi tighinn seachad, mi fhin ’s a mhac, agus thug mi sùil 
tiomchioll agus bha duine mor ’na sheasamh cul an taigh 
taobh a’ rothaid — bha e gan a’ rothaid — ach bha “na 
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sheasamh an a sin ’s e uile gu léir geal. Agus thuirt mi rium 
fhin, “Thig mi ’n aird am bruthach criomag ’s bheir mi sùil 
faic mi dé th’ ann” is thug mi suil is chan fhac mi rud sam 
bith. Chan fhaigheadh sibh deonc [deo ann dheth] ... tighinn 
as mo dheidh is chunnaic is’ an t-aon rud shios aig Taigh 
Mucla. °S bha e air a thiodhlaiceadh ’s chan fhacas tuilleadh e. 


Bha seann daoine shios ’seo ann an tuathanas a sin, 
Tumhsanaich, agus bha eachdraidh aca a bha uamhasach agus 
’s ann a sin ... Char mac an duine sin char e bhan agus bha c 
cogadh an aghaidh na Sasunaich dar a bha Edward ag obair 
agus bha mac aig is fhuair na Sasunaich e is mharbh aid e ach 
chuir aid a mhac null “sa Fhraing agus shin aid rithist a’ 
cogadh a rithist airson na Sasunaich cogadh a rithist. Agus 
bha mhac ’s a’ Fhraing agus thug na Frangaich thug aid 
foghlam dha ’s rinn aid duine dheth agus dar shin na 
Sasunaich air Alba rithist chuir aid mach gu seo ann am 
barge, chuir aid an aird gus a’ Ghaidhealtachd e agus fhuair e 
mar sin gu Inbhir Nis. Agus bha Bruce ann an Inbhir Nis agus 
shin e cagailt [tagailt?] an oighreachd aig. “A well”, ars’ 
Bruce ris, “Shaoil leam-s? gun do mharbh na Sasunaich cha 
robh fhios “am gun do mharbh aid t’ athair agus shaoil leam 
gun do mharbh aid thus’ agus thug mi [e] gan an fhear b’ 
fhaisg air daimh dhut”. “Hach”, ars’ es’, “Tha mi dol a 
cogadh co-dhiubh”, agus thug Bruce dha na Lobhads — fhuair 
e sin mar oighreachd agus an fhear a bha sin cha robh mac aig 
ach nigheanan agus bha tuathanas aig — sin an tuathanas th’ 
aig Lobhad an duigh. Agus cha robh aig ach nigheanan agus 
bha fear de n fheadhainn a bh’ ann an Lobhad chaidh e agus 
phos e té dhiubh agus sin an fheadhainn a tha an Lobhad gus 
an la an diugh. 


Am measg na Frisealaich a bha an lathair air Blar 
Chulodair bha Uilleam Friseal, Fear Dail a’ Chraig an Srath 
Fhairigeag, duine comasach, sgairteal. Dar a bha na 
marcaichean aig Cumberland a’ togail an ruaig as deidh a’ 
bhatail, dh’ fhan Uilleam air an raon treiseag agus mharbh e 
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dithis no triúir. Ach chaidh a leon agus bha a lamh ag at an 
ceann a’ chlaidheamh a bh’ aig agus thog e air gu Uisge 
Narunn. Bha da mharcach ’ga leantainn agus b’ ann air éigin 
a chaidh e thairis air an abhainn. °S an am bha fear de 
fheachd Loch [al lamh ris a bha cumail súil air dé bha a dol 
air adhart is loisg e air a’ mharcach is mharbh e e. Tharr am 
marcach eile as gun dail. Lean Uilleam air a cheum agus air 
doigh air choireigin rainig e Dail a’ Chraig agus bliadhna as 
deidh seo, dar a chual e gun deach MacShimidh a dhi- 
cheannadh agus gu robh an oighreachd air a ghlacadh leis an 
rioghachd, chuir e roimhe nach gearradh e a fhiosag gu brath 
tuilleadh. Air thailleabh air sin ’s e Fear na Fiosaig a 
theireadh muinntir na duthcha ris agus bha c beo dar a fhuair 
an ath Mac Shimidh an oighreachd air ais o n rìoghachd mu 
dheich bliadhna fichead as deidh sin. Bha e daonnan a’ 
cumail ’na chuimhne gun d’ thainig e beò as a’ bhatail agus a 
h-uile bliadhna bha e “na chleachdadh aig a bhith a cuir bolla 
mine do ’n duine a Loch Abar a shàbhail a bheatha air bruach 
Uisge Narunn. 

B’ e freumh teaghlach Foithir a bh’ ann teaghlach Dail a’ 
chraig. 


Am Braigh Srath Fhairigeag chi thu beinn chorrach, 
chreagach taobh an ear an rathaid agus ’s e Beinn Sgtrach an 
t-ainm a th’ air a’ bheinn seo. Aig bun na beinne tha aite Dún 
Turcaid a bha ’na oighreachd bheag o shean. Chan eil an 
diugh fiù ’s làrach ri fhaicinn. °S ann aig freumh de Clann 
Mhuirich Bhàideanach a bha an oighreachd seo agus nighean 
an uachdaran mu dheireadh chaidh a bàthadh ann an loch 
beag faisg air an taigh. A réir aithris ’s e Fear Foithir no fear 
de a phòr bu choireach agus fhuair e an oighreachd dha fhein. 
As deidh bàs an nighean bha a taibhse ri fhaicinn measg na 
creagan air Beinn Sgùrach agus bha rànaich ri chluinntinn ’s 
an oidhche. Tha an ’m bard* a rugadh is a thogadh ’s a’ 
chearn seo a bruidhinn mu “n taibhse seo ann an òran a rinn e. 


*Faic T.G.S.1,.X, 199, NI 21. 
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'S ann o Ruairidh Mac Aoidh a fhuair mi na ceitheir 
sgialachdan a leanas. 

Bha da ghaidsear a’ gabhail sgriob troimh Gleann 
Mhoireasdan agus mu ’n do thuit an dorchadas ghlac iad 
pocanan eorna ann áite araidh. Bha iad airson an t-eorna a 
thoirt leo gu Inbhir Nis an ath la. Dh’ fhag iad na pocanan 
ann an taigh aig Din Dreagan agus chuir iad iad ri dorus a 
bha ’s an taigh a’ smaoineachadh gur e amraidh a bh’ ann. 
Thainig feasgar agus bha na nabuidhean a’ tighinn a’ chéilidh 
air fear an taighe. Bha iad uile ri sgialachdan is cnacaireachd 
agus thòisich duine a sheinn na fìdhle airson dannsadh. 
Fhuair na gàidsearan cuireadh ri bhith dannsadh còmhla ri 
càch agus chòrd seo gu math riutha. Fhad’ ’s a bha an danns a 
dol air adhart chaidh an t-eòrna a tharruing a mach air an 
dorus seo ach cha do mhothaich na gàidsearan dé bha tachairt 
oir bha gràin’ dhaoine “nan seasamh air beulaibh an eòrna. 
Mu ’n tainig meadhan oidhche bha an t-eòrna sàbhailt’ suas 
an Ceann a’ Chròc, àite a tha mu ochd mìle air falbh. 


Eadar Port Chlair agus Cill Chuimein agus làmh ris an 
rathaid tha creag ris an canadh iad Creag a’ mhuirt agus 
beagan air an taobh an iar tha allt beag, Allt an eich. Anns na 
làithean dòruinneach as deidh Blàr Chulodair bha othaichear 
a bha ’s an Arm Dearg an Cill Chuimein a marcachd seachad 
air an àite seo agus loisg fear de mhuinntir na dùthcha air le 
gunna. Thuit an t-othaichear as an dìollaid agus chaidh a 
tharruing leis an stiorap. Beagan air adhart chaidh an t-each 
gu bàs leis a’ chreag a tha ri taobh an uillt. An duine a loisg 
air bha e “ga leantainn agus chaidh e nunn chuige ach cha 
robh meag ann. Chunnaic e airgiod anns na pòcanan-dìollaid 
dar a sheall e na bu dlùithe orra ach cha d’ thug e as ach 
ginidh dha fhein. ’S e airgiod-cinn airson a’ Phrionns’ a bha 
*s na pocanan. 


Chan eil ach aon eilean an Loch Nis agus is e sin Eilean 
Mhuirich a tha faisg air Innis na Ceardaich, oighreachd a bh’ 
aig MacShimidh o shean. B’ abhaist taigh a bhith ’san eilean, 
taigh a bh’ aig MacShimidh agus uaireigin bha Baintighearn 
MhicShimidh a’ fuireach ann an taigh. La bha seo, is an duine 
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aice air falbh o “n taigh, thainig Mac ’ic Alasdair, Triath 
Domhnalaich Ghlinne Gharadh a choimhead oirre ach airson 
a bhith laighe comhla rithe. Cha do chord seo ri na 
Frisealaich a bha coimhead as deidh na Baintighearn. Agus an 
doigh a bh’ aca, chuireadh iad craiceann féidh a bha air tr 
mharbhadh air leac an doruis agus an taobh sleamhuinn air 
uachdar. Dar a thainig Mac “ic Alasdair a mach airson falbh 
dhachaidh thuit e air a’ chraiceann agus gu grad stob fear de 
na Frisealaich biodag ann agus mharbh e e. Thilg iad a chorp 
ann an Allt Innis na Ceardaich. °S e Tómas a’ mhuirt a 
theireadh iad ris an duine a stob Mac ’ic Alasdair. Bha a phor 
a’ fuireach an Cill Chuimein fad’ bhliadhnachan as deidh sin. 


Thall thar an loch eadar Beinn a’ Bhacaidh agus Loidse 
Ghleann Doth tha carn-cuimhne air boirionnach a chaidh 
bhathadh ’s an loch mu thri fichead bliadhna air ais agus glé 
fhaisg air a’ charn tha Creag Ghoraidh agus uamh fhalaichte 
ris an abairte Uamh Ghoraidh. ’S e meirleach bh’ ann an 
Goraidh agus ’s e Goraidh nan Caorach a theireadh iad ris. 
Bha moran air an aithris uime ’s an dúthaich mu thiomchioll 
Cill Chuimein. °S e Dòmhnallach a Gleann Garadh a bh’ ann 
agus bha e ‘na bhàrd. Mu cheud bliadhna air ais bha seann 
chailleach an Cill Chuimein agus ’se ogha dha a bh’ innte. 
Chual Goraidh gu robh Diùc Chumberland a tighinn gu Cill 
Chuimein leis an Arm Dearg agus chuir e roimhe a 
mharbhadh. Bha e a’ feitheamh air aig aite cas a tha dol o 
Gleann Doth Beag gus an drochaid air Abhainn Doth ach dar 
a chunnaic e cho lionmhor ’s a bha na saighdearan agus a 
chual’ e fuaim nan cas ghabh e an t-eagal agus theich e gun 
tilgeil air an Diúc. Tharr e as gun dail agus cha do stad e gus 
an d’ rainig e an uamh far an robh e a falach cho fhad’ ’s a 
bha an cunnart ann. 

Bliadhnachan roimh seo bha Domhnall Donn mac Phir 
Bhohuntuinn a’ fuireach ’s an uamh seo 0 am gu am agus 
anns na miosan cruaidh as deidh Blar Chulodair bha daoine 
agus gillean á Srath Fhairigeag “gan falach fhein anns an aon 
aite. 'S e seòmar mor, farsuing fo ’n talamh a th’ ann agus 
chan eil e idir furasda aite dol a steach fhaighinn. A réir beul 
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aithris na dùthcha bha slighe chas eadar an uamh agus Loch 
Nis. 


'S na làithean as deidh Blàr Chulodair bha saoghal glé 
dhoirbh aig na Gàidheil. Rinn an t-Arm Dearg sgrios mór an 
Dùthaich MhacShimidh agus anns an dùthaich a tha eadar 
Inbhir Nis agus Ceann Loch Nis mar an ceudna. ’S ann aig 
teaghlach MhicGill Eathain a bha oighreachd Dochgearach an 
uair sin agus bha iad a’ taobhadh le Prionns Tearlach. °S ann 
aig dà theaghlach d’ am b’ ainm Bàillidh a bha an da 
oighreachd eile ’s ’a chearn seo agus b’ iad seo Dun-ian agus 
Doch a’ phuir. B’ e teaghlach Dun-ian a bh’ ann an toiseach 
agus ’s ann uapa a thainig teaghlach Dhoch a’ phùir ’s an t- 
seachdamh linn deug. Ged nach do dh’ éirich Fear Doch ’a 
phùir am Bliadhna Thearlaich bha e fhein agus MacShimidh 
a’ coinneachdainn glé thric ann an samhradh 1745. A réir 
aithris b’ àbhaist do MacShimidh a bhith a’ tighinn gu Doch 
a’ phùir le coach is sia eich a bh’ aig, rud a chuir iongnadh air 
muinntir na dùthcha oir chan fhac iad a leithid riamh roimhe. 
Cha robh an geata ach caol agus b’ fheudar dha na seirbhisich 
pìos de ’n bhalla a leigeil los an geata a leudachadh. Dar a 
thòisich an t-ar-a-mach cha robh Fear Doch a’ phùir idir slàn, 
fallain agus cha d’ rainig an dà mhac aig aois fhearachuis. 
Co- dhiubh, chaidh a thaigh a chuir ‘na theine agus ghiùlan 
na seirbhisich gu àite sàbhailte e measg na beanntan cùl an 
taighe. 

'S ann an la as deidh a’ bhatail a thòisich an sgrios agus 
ged nach do dh’ éirich Fear Dhtn-ian rinn e cobhair mhór 
dhaibh-san a bha dol seachad, cuid dhiubh air an leon, gu 
Gleann Urchadainn is àiteachan eile mu n cuairt. Mu ’n am 
sin dh’ òrduich e a thuath sloc mór a’ chladhach agus linig 
iad an sloc seo le fodar. Chuir iad coirce, eòrna is buntàta 
seachad ’s an sloc seo agus ’s ann anns an dóigh seo a chum 
iad na nithean sin sabhailte oir bha am a’ chuir a tarruing 
dlúth orra. Agus ’s e ainm an áite seo Sabhall Mór Dhin-ian 
agus “s ann beagan air falbh o Baile Mor Dhun-ian a rinn iad 
an cladhach. 
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Bha na marcaichean glé thrang a’ dol mu “n cuairt air tòir 
nan Gaidheal a bha gabhail an rathad ach bha aon trupair co- 
dhiubh a fhuair bas. Bha e leantainn duine a Gleann 
Urchadainn a bha an imcheist ro-mhór. Bha e sgìth leis an t- 
slighe a thainig e agus leònte. Thionnd e air an trupair faisg 
air a’ Bhuaile Dhubh is chuir e as dha. Chaidh adhlachdainn 
an liana gorm taobh Allt Uaraidh. Eadar Inbhir Nis agus 
Dun-ian tha tuathanas Baile Thearlaich agus air la a’ bhatail, 
a réir na sgeòil, bha bean an tuathanach a bha ’s an áite glé 
thrang a fuineadh o mhuch gu duch. Bha i a toirt nam 
bonnaich dhaibh-san a bha teicheadh, bannal as deidh 
bannail, as a’ bhlair. Gun teagamh sam bith bha iad uile lag le 
cion bidhe agus fliuch leis na frasan rapach, fuar a bh’ ann an 
la doruinneach ud. 

Bha moran mu “n cuairt Inbhir Nis a bha faighinn 
sarachdainn uamhasach o na marcaichean a bha air tóir nan 
Gaidheal agus bha iad a spadadh fir is mnathan nach robh 
riamh aig a’ bhatail. 


Mu ’n a am bha Prionnsa Tearlach ’s a’ Ghàidhealtachd 
bha duine a’ fuireach an Cosag an Gleann Canaich is b’ e seo 
Fearchar na Cosag. Bha e “na dhuine ceòlar, neònach a réir 
cuid ach aigneach, meanmnach agus bha taobh aig An t- 
Siosalach ris. Bhuinneadh e do Clann Dòmhnall Ghlinne 
Gharadh. Là de na làithean, ri aimsir bhriste mu am na 
Nollaig, dh’ fhàg e ’n taigh le poca eòrna air a dhruim is thog 
e air gu muileann-mine a bha “sa” ghleann. B’ éigin da falbh 
oir bha feagal air a bhean gun traoghadh a’ mhin a bha ’s an 
taigh. Cha deach e ach dà mhìle dar a mhothaich e sgaoth 
chearcan-fraoich an lag làimh ri Creag an Doire Dhonn. Bha 
iad a gabhail fasgadh o “n stoirm is ciod a rinn Fearchar ach 
gun do sgap e beagan eòrna air am beulabh. Rinn e an aon rud 
a rithist agus mar bu tric’ a bha e sgapadh ’s ann bu tric’ a 
bha iad ag ith. Dar a thìll e dhachaidh mu fheasgar cha robh a 
bhean idir toilichte is bu bheag an t-iongnadh oir bha feum 
aice air min. Ach bha Fearchar a’ cumail a mach gur ann aig 
An t-Siosalach fhéin a bha na h-eòin agus nach robh e ach ach 
a gabhail truas orra is an la cho stoirmeil, fuar. An ceann 
beagan làithean thainig naidheachd mu ’n tachairt seo chun 
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An t-Siosalach agus chuir e fios air Fearchar tighinn “na 
lathair. “S e Ruairidh an Aigh a theireadh iad ris An t- 
Siosalach seo agus as deidh a thaing a thoirt dha Fearchar 
chuir e dhachaidh e le poca eòrna air a dhruim agus a h-uile 
bliadhna bha e faighinn an aon ghibht uaidh. Agus thainig e 
gu bhith gu robh muinntir Ghleann Canaich riamh a’ cantainn 
Glaic an Eòrna mar ainm air an áite far an do dh ith na h-eòin 
an sàth. 


Anns an t-seann aimsir ’s ann aig MacShimidh a bha 
Dailcataig ’s Port Chlàir; da aite taobh deas Inbhir 
Mhoireasdain agus a réir aithris na dùthcha ’s ann mar seo a 
fhuair e iad. 

La de na laithean ri la gaoithe bha MacShimidh agus Mac 
‘ic Phadruig a’ sealg ri chéile ’s a’ mhonadh air Sròn na 
Muice faisg air Inbhir Mhoireasdain. Bha braiste mor, priseil 
aig gach duine airson am breacanan a theannachadh. ’S an am 
a bha a’ ghaoth ag éiridh chuir MacShimidh dheth a’ bhraiste 
fhéin agus chuir e prìne “na áite. Chuir e am prìne ann an 
sporan a bh’ air. Ach air thailleabh a’ ghaoth chaill Mac “ic 
Phadruig a bhraiste agus chaidh e as an t-sealladh ’s an 
fhraoch. Dh’iarr e an uair sin air Mac Shimidh a bhraiste a 
thoirt dha airson a bhreacan a theannachadh. Ach cha robh 
MacShimidh idir deonach sin a dheanamh oir bu mhóra 
bhraiste aige, rud a bha ’s an teaghlach fad bhliadhnachan. 
Co-dhiubh, an deidh moran bruidhne thug MacShimidh a 
bhraiste dha a’ cantainn, “Ma chailleas tu sin feumaidh tu 
Dailcataig agus Port Chlair a thoirt dhomh.” Dh’ aontaich 
Mac “ic Phadruig ri sin agus is gann a labhair c dar thainig 
osag a bha uamhasach laidir agus dh’ fhalbh braiste 
MhicShimidh air. °S na làithean as deidh seo chuir Mac ’ic 
Phadruig a sheirbhisich chun a’ mhonadh a shireadh na 
braiste ach dh’fhairtlich orra a faighinn — cha robh sion ri 
fhaicinn. Agus seo mar a fhuair MacShimidh an da áite seo. 

Bha 6ran “san dùthaich ’s am bheil Port Chláir air 
ainmeachadh ach chan eil ach da rann ri fhaighinn an diugh. 


Tha mi ’n dúil gun tig an clachair 
Tha mi n dùil gun tig e tráth, 
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Tha mi ’n duil gun tig an clachair 
Dh’ iarraidh nighean Fhir Phort Chlàir. 


Bithidh aca piob is fidheal 

Chumas cridheil iad gu bràth, 

Theid iad sios gu Sròn a’ Chaisteil 

’S bheir iad caismeachd dha ’n Bhlàir. 


Am Bràigh na h-Airde tha loch ris an can iad Loch Bruaich 
agus faisg air a’ chladach tha eilean beag a bha daingnichte ’s 
na fìor seann làithean. A bharrachd air tri cheud bliadhna air 
ais thachair tubaist a bha glé mhuladach ’s an eilean seo. 

'S an am sin bha An Siosalach, is e “na dhuine òg, ro- 
dheidheil air nighean a bh’ aig MacShimidh agus thuit iad an 
gaol ri chéile. Is coltach gu robh dùil aca ri bhith pòsd’ ach 
bha run nam biodag eadar an dà theaghlach fad’ mìosan agus 
air an adhbhar sin bha an càirdean a cur eadorra. Ach chuir 
An Siosalach roimhe gun glacadh e an nighean agus, là a bh’ 
ann, còmhla ri a luchd-leantainn bha iad a feitheamh oirre 
agus thug iad leo i chun an eilean seo an Loch Bruaich. Chuir 
sin iomagain ro-mhór air MacShimidh agus dar a ràinig fios 
chuige gur ann an Loch Bruaich a bha a nighean, chruinnich e 
bannail dhaoine gramail, làidir agus dh’ fhalbh iad an tòir na 
nighean. Chum iad orra seachad air Cnoc Mhuidh agus ràinig 
iad an loch. Dar a thug an nighean an aire có bh’ ann ghuidh i 
air An Siosalach gum b’ fhearr leatha dol air ais gu Caisteal 
Dùnaidh oir bha feagal oirre gun rachadh a marbhadh. Dhiùlt 
e sin a dhèanamh agus thòisich an strìth eadar an da 
bhuidhean. Bu briagh am feasgar a bh’ ann le gealach shlàn 
ach bha neòil ri fhaicinn an sud ’s an seo ’s an speur. Fhad’ ’s 
a bha An Siosalach ’ga dhìonadh fhein le làn a neart bha an 
nighean “na seasamh glé theann air agus chionn ’s gu robh 
neul tiugh a dol seachad air aghaidh na gealaich — am 
Frisealach a bha airson An Siosalach a spadadh, spad e an 
nighean gu tubaisteach agus thuit i marbh. 


Bha teaghlach am Bràigh Gleann Urchadainn o am an Ath- 
leasachadh gus an linn seo fhéin agus b’ iad seo na 
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Camshronaich aig an robh Buntait air mail. Aig am Blar 
Chulodair bha fear dhiubh a’ fuireach anns a’ Charnach faisg 
air Coire Mhonaidh, tuathanach a bh’ ann a bha ri aiteachas 
agus theireadh iad Iain Garbh ris. B’ abhaist do mhuinntir 
Ghleann Urchadainn is Ghleann Mhoireasdean bhith am 
feachd Mac “ic Alasdair, Triath Domhnalaich Ghlinne Garadh 
ri am chogaidh agus dh’ éirich tri uachdaran an Gleann 
Urchadainn Bliadhna Thearlaich. B’ iad seo Alasdair Grannd 
Fear Sheagalaidh, Alasdair Grannd Fear Choire Mhonaidh 
agus Alasdair Macaoidh Fear Ach’ a’ Mhonaidh. Ged nach 
robh Iain Garbh a taobhadh ris a’ Phrionns’ b’ fheudar dha is 
feadhainn eile dhol dh’ am batail comhla ri Fear Choire 
Mhonaidh. Is gann a thòisich an strìth dar a thuit an 
Granndach — fhuair e leòn ’s a chas. Bha Iain Garbh “na 
dhuine mor, laidir agus gu grad chuir e an Granndach thar a 
ghualainn agus ghiùlain e e a h-uile ceum do Inbhir Nis. Bha 
duil aca ath a ruigsinn a tha fos cinn na h-eileanan seo a th’ 
anns an abhainn. Ach bha na marcaichean ’gan leantainn agus 
rinn fear dhiubh stad agus bha e an inbhe thilgeil air Iain le 
gunna. Am prioba na sùla rinn [ain leum air adhart agus 
tharruing e o “n diollaid e agus rinn e breachd air a ghunna. 
An uair sin mharbh e an trùpair agus chuir e Fear Choire 
Mhònaidh ’s an diollaid. An ceann beagan uairean bha an 
dithis air ais an Coire Mhònaidh agus fad mhìosan as deidh 
sin bha Fear Choire Mhonaidh “ga fhalach fhein ann an uamh 
a tha ’n seo, àite air am bheil an t-ainm Moirl’. 

Bha Uilleam lain Chamshron a rugadh ’s a thogadh am 
Buntait `na mhanaidsear am Flichtidh an Srath Narunn mu 
leth cheud bliadhn’ air ais agus ’s e mac iar ogha dha Iain 
Garbh a bh’ ann. ’S ann o Uilleam Iain fhein a thainig an 
sgeul. 


Duine eile a bha an làthair aig Blàr Chulodair b’ e seo Iain 
Friseal a bha “na othaichear òg am feachd MhacShimidh. 
Chaidh a leòn gu dona, leòn a thug bhuaith comas seasaimh 
agus chaidh a ghlacadh còmhla ri càch agus chaidh a chuir gu 
Tigh Chulodair mar phrìosanach. Bha iad a’ fantainn an sin 
fad tri làithean gun frithealadh ceart sam bith agus as deidh 
sin thilg na Saighdearan Dearg an dà charn iad. Chaidh iad air 
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adhart beagan agus rinn iad stad faisg air balla. An uair sin, 
gun mionaid dalach, thilg na saighdearan orra agus thuit cha 
mhór a h-uile duine marbh. Ach ged a thuit am Frisealach 
mhothaich iad gu robh meag ann agus thoisich fear de na 
saighdearan ri bhith ’ga bhualadh mu a aodann le musgaid. 
Dh’ fhag iad an sin e a’ smaoineachdainn gu robh e marbh 
agus dh’ fhalbh iad as an raon. Bha duine uasal agus a 
sheirbhiseach a’ marcachd seachad ’s an am agus chaidh iad 
nunn chuige a choimhead có bh’ ann. Ghabh iad truas air an 
duine bhochd air an robh cha mhor sglitchd a’ bhais. Thug 
iad leo e gu bothan a bha laimh riu far an d’ fhuair e 
frithealadh agus leigheas o mhuinntir an tigh oir bha iad glé 
chùiseil as. Cuid is cuid bha e a faighinn a neart air ais ach 
bha na lotan eagallach "na aodann ri faicinn fad làithean a 
bheatha. Bha e fuirich an Tigh an Fhuarain a tha faisg air a’ 
Mhanachainn. 
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INTRODUCTION AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


From the time that the Synod of Argyll decided to prepare a 
Gaelic translation of the Scriptures to the time when the final 
instalment of the Gaelic Bible was printed covered a period, 
extending to nearly a century and a half, which saw profound 
changes taking place in the political, social, cultural and 
religious life of Scotland. This present study is an attempt to 
tell the story of the Gaelic Bible against the background of 
these changes, and to set out briefly the sequence of events in 
the development of that story with some account of the chief 
participants in it. 

It is appropriate that this study has been commissioned by 
the Society of Friends of Killin and Ardeonaig Parish Church 
since the minister of the parish from 1737 to 1789, the Rev. 
James Stuart, and his son, Dr. John Stuart of Luss, who was 
born in Killin in 1743, were the principal translators of the 
first Scottish Gaelic Bible to be printed. 

I am grateful to the Society for inviting me to undertake 
this task, and I acknowledge the help and encouragement 
given to me by the Rev. David J. H. McNaughton, B.D., C.A., 
the present incumbent of the parish, and the other members of 
the Society, especially Mr James M. Anderson, a former 
Session Clerk, whose booklet, “Killin Parish. 1744-1983.” 
printed at Auchterarder in 1983, has been most useful to me, 
as, indeed, has been other items of interest he has passed on 
to me. D. S. Bowser Esq. of Auchlyne has also made helpful 
suggestions which | have incorporated in the text. 

I am grateful to Mrs Ann Morrison, Stornoway, a 
descendant of the Stuart family, for sharing some family 
traditions with me, and who expressed her interest in what I 
was attempting to do. 
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The staff of the Sandeman Library, Perth, have been most 
helpful, and I appreciate being given access to the Minute 
Books and papers of the Gaelic Society of Perth. 

My thanks are due to Miss C. Ann MacKenzie, B.A., who 
located and researched sources that proved invaluable to me, 
particularly in dealing with the Stuart family history. 

Much research remains to be done, but it is modestly hoped 
that this present study may be used as a starting-point by 
future scholars researching the life and work of the Gaelic 
translators, and that it may be of interest to the general 
reader. 

Donald W. MacKenzie 
Perth. September 1990 


THE WORTHY TRANSLATOR' 


How the Scottish Gaels got the Scriptures in their own 
tongue. 


Killin and the Stuart Monument 


On the green, which at one time was used as a cattle stance 
by drovers on their way to the Lowland Trysts, in front of the 
Parish church of Killin, stands a handsome granite 
monument, its column surmounted by a Celtic cross, bearing 
inscriptions in Gaelic and English; the latter reads as 
follows: 


In memory of the Rev. James Stewart,’ minister of Killin 
for 52 years, first translator of the New Testament into 
Scottish Gaelic. Erected by the Gaelic Society of Perth 
and other friends to whom his memory is dear. Born 1700 
died 1789. 


The idea of erecting the memorial was first mooted by Mr 
Charles Stewart, Tigh an Dúin, Killin, a Chieftain of the 
Society. It was originally intended that it should be placed on 
James Stuart’s grave in the old churchyard of Killin, but 
inquiries made in 1888 revealed that the grave was unmarked 
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and its exact location was then unknown. The sculptor who 
designed and executed the monument was Mr David 
Beveridge who received one hundred pounds as his fee, a 
further six pounds and six pence being paid for the lettering. 
It was unveiled by Sir Robert Menzies with considerable 
ceremony on 22nd May, 1890.” 

The Stuart connection with Killin has ensured that it holds 
a special place in the affections of all who love the ancient 
language of Scotland and of all who revere the Word of God; 
the memory of the Stuarts — father and son — will be 
cherished as long as that language survives and that Word 
honoured. 

The name Killin is derived from two Gaelic words: ceall, a 
cell or church; and fionn, white. In Gaelic the form is 
Cillfhinn, a dative locative meaning “at the white church”, a 
name which recalls the Ninianic centre of Whithorn (candida 
casa). It is etymologically feasible that the name could be Cill 
Fhinn, “at the church of Fionn”, but as no saint of this name 
is on record such a derivation is improbable.* Like Whithorn, 
Killin had early Christian associations; it was part of the 
sphere of St. Fillan’s labours in the 8th century, and it is 
probable that there were other Christian missionaries active in 
the area before him. The name of the eastern part of the 
parish, Ardeonaig, commemorates Adamnan, 9th Abbot of 
Iona and biographer of St. Columba, who laboured much on 
Loch Tayside and who may well have induced St. Fillan to 
come to Perthshire.* The early establishment of the Christian 
Church in the area is attested by a saying of some antiquity, 
quoted by Prof. W. J. Watson: 


Cill Fhinn ’s Cill Duinn ’s Cill Donnain 
Na tri cilltean as sine an Albainn. 
(Killin, Kildun and Kildonnan 

The three oldest churches in Alba)‘ 


When James Stuart was inducted to the Parish in 1737 he 
became minister of one of the most extensive parishes in 
Perthshire, twenty-eight miles from its eastern boundary, 
about half-way along Loch Tay, to its western boundary 
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beyond Strathfillan, and from six to eight miles broad from 
north to south, with a population of 2,350 souls.” There were 
three churches in the parish in which public worship was 
regularly conducted; Killin, itself, Ardeonaig, on the south 
side of Loch Tay, and Strathfillan, seventeen miles distant 
from Killin, in which he preached alternately every third 
Sunday." He continued this arduous preaching itinerary for 
twenty-eight years until, in 1775, provision was made by 
Lady Glenorchy and the Earl of Breadalbane to maintain 
ministers at both Ardeonaig and Strathfillan.” Strathfillan was 
eventually disjoined from the quoad omnia parish of Killin on 
27 February 1882, and erected to Parish status." The present 
ecclesiastical parish is designated Killin and Ardeonaig. 

In the 18th century the Parish of Killin lay within the 
bounds, and under the jurisdiction of, the Presbytery of 
Dunkeld. In 1836 the General Assembly erected the Court of 
the Presbytery of Weem, taking its parishes from part of the 
Presbytery of Dunkeld, among them Killin." Killin reverted 
to the Presbytery of Dunkeld and remained there until 
recently when it became part of the Presbytery of Stirling. 

The parish lay within the boundaries of the expanding 
Breadalbane Estates" created over the centuries by the 
Campbells, and which was to become, by 1920, the greatest 
feudal holding ever known in Britain." 


THE USE OF THE GAELIC LANGUAGE IN PUBLIC 
WORSHIP 


During Stuart’s time in Killin, the language commonly 
spoken by most of the inhabitants was Gaelic, a language 
which non-Gaels called Irish (corrupted to Erse by Lowland 
Scots), a name which indicated its origin. It has been 
estimated that, by the middle of the 18th century, there were 
289,798 Gaelic speakers in Scotland out of a total population 
of 1,265,380 — 22.9 percent." 

Two criteria were used to determine whether a parish was 
to be designated a Gaelic one or otherwise. It was a Gaelic 
parish if (a) Gaelic was the common speech of the native 
population; (b) the clergy were required to conduct Public 
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Worship regularly in that language. In Stuart’s time Killin 
met both criteria to qualify as a Gaelic Parish. 

Some indication of the number of such parishes in Scotland 
in the latter part of the 17th century may be deduced from the 
fact that in 1688 when two hundred and seven copies of 
Bedell’s “Bible” were distributed it was intended that each 
Highland parish should receive a copy." 

Gaelic had been used in Church Services, Presbyterian and 
Episcopal, long before then, and over a wide area of Scotland, 
including parishes as far south as Arrochar and Luss. At a 
meeting of the Diocesan Synod of Dunblane on 12 October 
1670 the Bishop (Robert Leighton) “recommended to the 
brethren the reading of the Holie Scriptures in public, that 
they be read in Irish to those that hes the use of it, and in 
English to those that have the use of it.” 

The Rev. Robert Kirk who, as we shall see, figures 
prominently among those who strove to produce a Gaelic 
Bible was a member of this Diocesan Synod, being at that 
time the Episcopal minister at Balquhidder. Not all the 
Scottish bishops were so well disposed towards Gaelic as the 
good Bishop Leighton. The Bishop of Ross wrote to Robert 
Kirk saying that the quickest way to civilise Scotland was to 
clear Gaelic away from the land.'’ Eventually, however, he 
came to revise his opinion, doubtless due to Kirk’s persuasive 
advocacy of the Gaelic Bible. 

As long as Latin remained the liturgical language of the 
Roman Catholic Church there was no need for a Gaelic Bible 
for use in Public Worship. Gaelic was used, however, in 
teaching the Catechism and in the Sunday readings from the 
New Testament which would be translations from the Vulgate 
made by the priests.'* The first Roman Catholic New 
Testament in Gaelic was published in 1875. This translation 
from the Latin of the Vulgate was the work of the Rev. Fr. 
Evan (or Ewen) MacEachen (1769-1849), a native of Arisaig, 
who had previously published a Gaelic/English Dictionary 
(1842). The publication of his Gaelic New Testament twenty- 
six years after his death, was supervised by the Rev. Fr. Colin 
Grant. ” 
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POST-REFORMATION VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE 
PRINTED IN THE VERNACULAR 


It will not be disputed that the re-discovery of the Bible 
was the mainspring of the Reformation in Europe and that the 
propagation of the Scriptures among the people was an 
objective of the highest priority of the Reformed Church. The 
invention and development of printing from movable type in 
the 15th century opened up the way towards the realisation of 
that objective. The Gutenberg Bible was printed in 1456, and, 
by 1476, Caxton had inaugurated a printing press at 
Westminster. 

The first complete English Bible to be printed was Miles 
Coverdale’s version of 1535. Other versions followed until, 
in 1611, the Authorised Version of King James appeared 
which soon displaced all previous translations and which 
gained universal approval, from that time to now, throughout 
the English-speaking world.” 

The Welsh New Testament, mainly the work of William 
Salesbury, was published in 1567, to be followed twenty-one 
years later by the complete Welsh Bible translated by Bishop 
William Morgan.” The expeditious provision of a Bible for 
Welsh speakers was due in no small measure to the passing of 
an Act of Parliament in Queen Elizabeth’s reign by which the 
Bishops of the four Welsh Sees and the Bishop of Hereford 
were charged to produce a Welsh translation of the 
Scriptures.” 

In Ireland, too, the tasks of translation and publication were 
expeditiously carried out. In 1602 Bishop William 
O’Donnell’s New Testament in Classical Gaelic appeared in 
print, and in 1685 Bishop William Bedell’s Old Testament in 
the same literary language was published.” 

The Manx versions of Scripture came out much later. The 
New Testament in Manx Gaelic appeared in separately 
printed sections, beginning with St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
largely the work of the Rev. Dr. William Walker, Vicar- 
General to Bishop Thomas Wilson, which was published in 
London in 1748. Bishop Wilson’s successor as Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, Dr Mark Hildesley, although he himself was 
not a translator, provided the encouragement and financial 
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resources that enabled others to take up the work. In 1763 an 
edition containing the Gospels of Mark, Luke and John, as 
well as Matthew previously issued, and the Book of Acts, all 
translated by Walker was published. The remaining part of 
the New Testament, by a team of translators, followed in 
1767 — the first book in Manx to be printed on the Island. The 
Manx translation of the Old Testament, again the work of 
many translators, came out in two parts — Genesis to Esther in 
1771; Job to Malachi in 1773.” 

Of the other Celtic languages: only fragments of Scripture 
were ever printed in Cornish, and the Breton Version did not 
appear until the 19th century.” 

The Scottish Gaels had to wait for over two hundred years 
after the Reformation in Scotland before they had a printed 
edition of the New Testament in their own tongue, and a 
further thirty-four years before the complete Gaelic Bible was 
available to them. Two hundred years were to elapse between 
the first book ever to be printed in either Irish or Scottish 
Gaelic and the Rev. James Stuart’s New Testament of 1767. 
The book printed in 1567 was Bishop John Carswell’s Foirm 
na n-Urnuigheadh, the Book of Common Prayer sometimes 
known as Knox’s Liturgy. 

There follows a discussion of some of the causes of the 
long delay. 


CAUSES OF THE DELAY IN PROVIDING GAELIC 
BIBLES IN SCOTLAND 


The relatively late appearance of the Bible in Scottish 
Gaelic as compared with that of the Welsh and Irish versions 
was due to circumstances peculiar to Scotland which may be 
identified under five headings as follows:— 


|. The Illiteracy of the Highlanders — Prior to the 18th 
century there was little or no provision for the formal 
schooling of children in the Highlands. Indeed, before the 
last quarter of the 17th century schools were very few 
and far between. Highlanders saw little point in sending 
their children to such schools as did exist, especially 
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when it became known that the declared aim of 
educational policy was the extirpation of their native 
Gaelic language. Very few Gaelic books had been 
published.” Kirk’s reissue of Bedell’s Bible, published in 
1690, was only the seventh Gaelic book in print. Until the 
people became literate in their native.language there 
would obviously be no public demand for a bible written 
in it. 


The ecclesiastical turmoils and rivalries of 17th cent. 
Scotland — The struggle for supremacy between the 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian factions in Scotland during 
the 17th century from time to time hindered the work of 
translation. The Synod of Argyll, having distributed 
copies of its own translation of the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism in 1653, resolved four years later to 
commission a Gaelic translation of the Old Testament, 
and by 1660 a team of translators from the clergy of the 
Synod had been appointed to undertake the task. The 
Restoration of that same year, however, brought about 
the ejection of most of the ministers comprising the team 
and consequently the project was shelved.” 

In 1659, however, the Synod of Argyll published the 
first fifty metrical psalms in Gaelic — An Ceud Chaogad. 
The metre used was the Common or Ballad metre to 
ensure that they could be sung to the common tunes 
already used in the Lowlands. It was a metre familiar to 
Lowlanders through their acquaintance with their ballads, 
but it was quite unknown to Gaels: it was not among the 
three hundred metres in which Classical Gaelic bards had 
to be proficient." The complete metrical Psalter in Gaelic 
was completed and published by the same Synod in 1694. 
Only one copy of this edition is extant.” 

It is said that, when the Rev. Robert Kirk, then the 
Episcopal minister at Aberfoyle, heard of the Synod’s 
intention to produce a Gaelic Psalter, he was so 
determined to forestall it with one of his own that he 
worked at it day and night. To keep himself awake 
through the night he placed a pebble between his lips, 
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and, as he worked he bent his head over a bowl of water 
on his table so that, if he dozed, the splash of the falling 
pebble would rouse him!” His Psalter was published in 
1684 — ten years before the Presbyterian version: an 
example, perhaps, of sectarian rivalry expediting rather 
than hindering the work of translation. It never became 
popular; the people preferring the Argyll versions 
because their language was closer to the spoken speech. 
Kirk’s psalms are now very rare." 


The availability of the Bible in Irish Gaelic — As has 
been noted, O’Donnell’s New Testament in Irish was 
published in 1602, and Bedell’s Old Testament in 1685. 
Both were written in Classical (or Early Modern) Gaelic 
and were printed in Irish font. The spoken Scottish Gaelic 
(a’ Ghaidhlig) had, by this date, diverged very 
considerably from Irish Gaelic (an Ghaeilge) from which 
it had originated. From the beginning of the 17th century 
Scottish Gaelic and Manx (Gailck) “begin to be written 
down for the first time and take their own ways: they 
must henceforth be reckoned as independent languages.” 
(David Green)” 

But Scottish and Irish Gaelic continued to share a 
common literary language — Classical Gaelic. Carswell’s 
Book of Common Prayer, printed in 1567, was written in 
this linguistic style. Moreover, as Dr Donald E. Meek has 
pointed out, “Seventeenth century Highlanders, even if 
they could not read Gaelic, had an infinitely greater 
familiarity with Classical Gaelic than their present day 
counterparts. Through their hearing and memorisation of 
folktales and heroic ballads, they would be able to move 
readily to a level of language close to that of the classical 
tradition, "77 

In 1688 two hundred and seven copies of Bedell’s Old 
Testament and some copies of O’Donnell’s New 
Testament were distributed among the Highland charges 
through the generosity and zeal of two men. One was the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, seventh son of the Earl of Cork, a 
scholar, scientist and philanthropist; the other was the 
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Rev. James Kirkwood, a native of Dunbar, an exiled 
Episcopalian minister, at that time living at Astwick, 
Bedfordshire. Kirkwood’s concern for the spiritual 
deprivation of the Highlanders had been aroused during 
his stay at Taymouth Castle as chaplain to John 
Campbell, Ist Earl of Breadalbane. 

These Scriptures, according to a contemporary account 
were received with great joy and they created among the 
people the desire to learn to read them. Active in the 
distribution was the Rev. Robert Kirk, and it is his 
handwriting that is to be seen in the inscription on the 
Bibles which reads: 


“The donation of the Honourable, Pious, and Learned 
Robert Boyle, Esq., a Principal Member of the Royal 
Society. bestowed ion the Church ofod oi asal to 
continue there as a Church Bible for the use of the 
present minister, and his successors, ministers of the 
Parish”. 


Nine copies were presented to the Presbytery of 
Dunkeld, one of which was given to the Parish of Killin 
where it is still preserved. 

These Bedell “Bibles”, however, were printed in Irish 
font which posed difficulties for Scottish readers. 
Encouraged by Kirkwood and with financial backing 
from Boyle, Robert Kirk, then at Aberfoyle, prepared a 
one-volume edition of the Bedell/O’Donnell Testaments 
which was printed in Roman characters in 1690. Included 
in it was a five-page glossary of Irish words no longer 
understood by Scots Gaels. Three thousand copies of this 
Bible, along with one thousand copies of the New 
Testament section, were distributed to the Highland 
parishes, Kirkwood again being actively involved. 

The publication of Kirk’s Bible was a significant 
landmark in the long road towards the Scottish Gaelic 
Bible, and served to fill the want of it for nearly a 
hundred years. That Bible, the work mainly of the two 
Stuarts, owed much to the 1690 Bible of Robert Kirk. 
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The ability of some ministers to make good extempore 
translations from the English — Congregations that were 
led in worship by competent Gaelic scholars with a sound 
knowledge of Scripture were edified, not only by sound 
theology but also by good vernacular renderings of the 
Authorised Version which they could readily understand. 
Indeed, as Dr. Johnson discovered when he visited Coll 
in 1773, the people of that island preferred the extempore 
translations of their minister, the Rev. Hector Maclean, to 
the Stuart translation which had been published six years 
previously.” 

But many congregations were not so fortunate: to quote 
the Rev. John Mackay:— 


“Sometimes the occupant of the pulpit through 
defective knowledge of Gaelic would, all unwittingly, 
distort the Scriptures by an outrageous translation. On 
an occasion like that it was not an unheard of 
occurrence that one of the men — his acoustic nerves 
irritated by bad Gaelic, and his religious sense 
wounded by an erroneous translation of the Bible — 
made for the church door.”* 


The same writer recalls an early 17th century 
experiment successfully carried out by the Rev. 
Alexander Munro, minister of Durness. Finding his 
congregation to be grossly ignorant of the Scriptures 
since they were illiterate even if Bibles were available to 
them, Munro translated selected passages into metrical 
Gaelic and set them to popular tunes. Some of these have 
survived and are known as Munro’s Verses. It appears 
that they became very popular in the parish, and, like the 
Manx Carvals, helped to bring Biblical truths to the 
common people.” 


The virulent animosity towards the Gaelic language 
evinced by Lowland Scots and the English — The 
greatest single hindrance to the progress towards a Gaelic 
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Bible, and the most irrational, was the persistent and 
bitter animosity directed against the language itself by 
Lowlanders, especially those in positions of influence 
and authority. The greatest Gaelic poet of the 18th 
century, Alexander MacDonald, in one of his poems 
refers to the “grudge and great ill-will of the 
Lowlander.”” That was not the expression of the paranoic 
imagining of a pervervid Gael: it was a fact clearly 
demonstrated by statements, policies, enactments and 
measures made long before MacDonald’s day and which 
continued to be made long after, of which the following 
are but a few typical examples:— 


John Major, a native of North Berwick, in his History 
of Greater Britain, published in 1521, divides the 
people of Scotland into Lowlanders who were “quiet 
and civil-loving people who led a decent and 
reasonable life” and Highlanders “who speak Irish, and 
these as well as the islanders”, he reckoned, “belong to 
the wild Scots”.* 


The sixth statute of the Statutes of Iona (1609) 
attributed the “ignorance and incivilitie” of the 
Islanders to the lack of education, and in order to 
improve matters it was enacted that “every gentleman 
or yeoman possessed of sixty cattle should send (at 
least) his eldest son, or, if he had no male children, his 
eldest daughter, to school in the Lowlands, and 
maintain his child there till it had learned to speak, 
read and write English.” 


The Education Act of 1616, ratified in 1631, and again 
in 1646, all passed by a Scottish Parliament, had, as 
one of its objectives, “that the Irishe (i.e. Gaelic) 
language, which is one of the chief causes of the 
continuance of the barbarite and incivilitie among the 
inhabitants of the Isles and Heylandis, may be 
abolished and removit.””” 
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In 1695 an Act was passed providing for “the erection 
of English schools for rooting out of the Irish language 
and other pious uses.” (sic), and in 1720 the Scottish 
Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 
which had been established in 1709, declared its 
intention, “not to continue the Irish tongue, but to wear 
it out and learn the people the English tongue. "7 


The turn of the tide 


The absurd notion that a language spoken by over 200,000 
Scots could and should be “worn-out”, “rooted out”, 
“abolished and removit” by these and similar measures was 
not allowed to go unchallenged. In 1699 a pamphlet was 
published anonymously in which the case for a Gaelic Bible 
was strongly advocated. The title, though somewhat 
cumbrous, leaves no doubt as to the nature of the opposition — 
“An Answer to the Objection against Printing the Bible in 
Irish (i.e. Gaelic) as being Prejudicial to the Design of 
Extirpating the Irish Language out of the Highlands of 
Scotland.” This proved to be the work, not of a patriotic Gael, 
but of a Lowlander living in England — the redoubtable James 
Kirkwood whose zeal for the good of the Highlands has 
already been noted.” 

An even less likely advocate for the publication of a Gaelic 
Bible was Dr. Samuel Johnson, who, in 1766, wrote to the 
directors of the SSPCK urging them to provide for the 
Highlanders “a translation of the Holy Books into their own 
language.” Dr. Johnson was no lover of Gaelic which on one 
occasion he described as “the rude speech of a barbarous 
people.” He was of the opinion, however, that once the 
Highlanders were able to read the Bible in Gaelic they would 
then go on to learn to read it in English. Nevertheless, his 
intervention helped to confirm the directors of the Society in 
their decision to abandon their anti-Gaelic stance.” 

The “great ill-will of the Lowlanders” was by no means at 
an end: it was to exert its baleful influence, especially in 
Highland schools, well into the 19th century.” But, as the 
18th century progressed, the cultural climate in Scotland was 
becoming more conducive to the realisation of the long- 
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cherished aspiration of Highlanders for a Bible in their own 
tongue. 

For one thing, there were improved prospects of schooling 
for Highland children. The setting up of the Charity Schools 
by the SSPCK, and later by the Gaelic Societies, throughout 
the Highlands and Islands, was bringing literacy to within the 
reach of a greater number than hitherto.” The ecclesiastical 
turmoils of the 17th century, too, had been resolved in 
Scotland by the Revolution Settlement of 1690, and the 
National Church was producing learned clerics, many of 
whom were Gaelic scholars of distinction. 

Eighteenth century Scotland experienced the intellectual 
enlightenment which, in the Lowlands, was characterised by 
the creative works of such as David Hume, Adam Smith, 
Robert Burns and Henry Raeburn. Gaeldom, also, enjoyed a 
Golden Age of Gaelic poetry exemplified in the poetic genius 
of Alexander MacDonald, Duncan Ban Macintyre and 
William Ross, to mention but three. 

The first named of these three — Alexander MacDonald 
(Alasdair MacMhaighstir Alasdair) — was at one time a 
Catechist and schoolmaster with the SSPCK, and for that 
society he prepared a Gaelic vocabulary which was printed in 
Edinburgh in 1741 for the use of the Charity Schools. It was 
the first dictionary of the language to be published and the 
first Gaelic book to be printed that was not of a specifically 
devotional character. In 1751 the first book of secular Gaelic 
poetry to be published was a collection of his poetry, 
significantly entitled, “Ais-eirigh na Seann Chanain 
Albannaich” (The Resurrection of the old Scottish Language). 

Whatever may be said about the authenticity or otherwise 
of James MacPherson’s Ossianic poetry there is no doubt that 
the publication of his works between 1760 and 1763 aroused 
great interest in the Gaelic language, not only in this country 
but throughout Europe. The Gael and his language came to be 
regarded by non-Gaels in a more sympathetic light, or at any 
rate, he was viewed in the prevailing romanticism as a “noble 
savage” imbued with the instincts of chivalry. 

All in all, the time was right for the appearance of the Bible 
in Scottish Gaelic; all that remained was the emergence of 
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persons with outstanding gifts of scholarship and piety who 
would accomplish the task. Such men were not lacking 
among the Gaelic-speaking clergy of the Established Church, 
and pre-eminent among them were the Stuarts of Killin, 
James and his son John, whose dedicated labours and 
consummate scholarship combined to give their fellow Gaels 
their very first printed copies of the Old and New Testaments 
in elegant Scottish Gaelic. 
There follows a brief account of their lives and labours. 


THE REVEREND JAMES STUART OF KILLIN 


Little is known about the family background or early life of 
James Stuart. There is a family tradition that his forebears 
were of the Stuarts of Appin. He was born in 1700, in 
Glenfinlass,*’ according to his son, John. There is an 
interesting tradition, however, recalled by Mr James W. 
Anderson, Killin, that his mother, returning home after 
visiting relations in Upper Glen Lyon, was delayed by a 
snow-storm, and had to take shelter in a shepherd’s cottage at 
Achaladair, near Bridge of Orchy, and it was there, according 
to tradition, that James was born. 

Among the papers left by Dr. Alexander Cameron, Brodick, 
on his death in 1888, were manuscripts and proof sheets 
connected with the Gaelic Bible. One of them written in Dr. 
John Stuart’s handwriting, is headed “Memoir of Mr James 
Stuart, Minister of Killin”. It was addressed to Mr John 
Stuart, Merchant, upon Alson’s Key, Dublin, — possibly a 
relative of the author — and it is likely that Dr. Cameron 
acquired it and the other papers during one of his forays 
among old bookshops in that city. The son’s Memoir of his 
father, along with other notes, was published by the Rev. Dr. 
Donald Masson in the Highland Monthly. Vol. I., (1889/90). 
This short-lived periodical from the Northern Chronicle Press 
was edited by Duncan Campbell and Alexander MacBain, and 
ran for four years. The Memoir is the main available source 
of information about the life and character of James Stuart. 

He was educated at St. Andrew’s University and licensed 
by the Presbytery of Dunblane on 3 July, 1733. After a short 
period as assistant minister at Weem, he was settled minister 
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of Killin on 23 March 1737 where he remained in office for 
the rest of his life. In 1780 his third son, Patrick, was 
ordained as his Assistant and Successor, but as he was of a 
delicate constitution, his father continued to fulfil most of the 
exacting duties of the Parish ministry until three or four 
months before his death on 30 June 1789. 

He was buried in the old churchyard at Killin, the exact 
location of his grave, as has been noted, long since forgotten. 
It was the intention of John, the eldest son, that it should be 
marked with a suitable stone; indeed, a fine Latin epitaph was 
prepared for inscribing on it. It was written by one of his old 
friends, who had a high regard for him, Mr John Ramsay of 
Ochtertyre, a landed gentleman of literary proclivities who 
numbered among his friends Robert Burns and Sir Walter 
Scott. In his Memoir of his father John Stuart includes 
Ramsay’s epitaph in Latin with a free English translation 
which reads as follows: 


Sacred to the Memory of 

Mr James Stuart, 

Minister of Killin for 52 years 

A man of truly useful popularity, &c. 
Then at length afflicted with an asthma, 
And ceasing unwillingly from the pastoral cares, 
By his example he meekly taught his family and friends 

How to suffer, and how to die. 
At the last trump 

(For the trumpet shall sound 

And the dead shall be raised) 

How poor a figure will minute philosophers 
And mighty kings, once Lords of the universe, 
Make in comparison 
Of a pious and truly faithful pastor. 


The pious intention of the son to erect a memorial stone 
bearing the Latin inscription was never put into effect. 

In his Memoir of his father, John gives no details about the 
family, not even his mother’s name, apart from a reference to 
his brother Patrick’s appointment as Assistant and Successor 
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to his father at Killin. James Stuart was, in fact, married to 
Elizabeth Drummond, who, according to one source," 
belonged to Aberuchil, near Comrie. They had six children; 
John, born 31 July 1743, who was minister, successively at 
Arrochar (as Assistant), at Weem and at Luss, of whom a 
fuller account will appear later in this study; Thomas, born 5 
April, 1745; Patrick, born 2 April 1747, who, as has been 
noted above, was ordained Assistant and Successor to his 
father at Killin. He contributed the section on Killin in 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account; Elizabeth, born 28 April 1748; 
Donald, born 13 January 1754, and Catherine, born 29 April 
1730,” 

When James Stuart came to Killin he found the three 
churches in his parish to be in a dilapidated condition; all 
three had to be replaced by new buildings. The church at 
Killin, which is still in use as the parish church, was built in 
1744, seven years after his induction. The builder was 
Thomas Clark, Dunkeld, and the cost, borne by the heritors, 
was £3,120 Scots.” 

The goodly influence of his ministry soon began to 
manifest itself in the manners and morals of his parishioners, 
a fact noted by the distinguished English traveller, Thomas 
Pennant.*' Indeed, Pennant regarded Stuart highly and 
acknowledged the help and guidance given to him by the 
minister whom he visited at his manse which was situated 
beneath Stron a’ Chlachain.® In his preface to Volume I of 
his Tour of Scotland he links the name of Stuart with that of 
the Rev. John Lightfoot in his grateful acknowledgements. 
Lightfoot was one of the botanical experts on the tour; John 
Stuart was the other. Pennant wrote: 


“To Mr Lightfoot, I must join in my acknowledgements 
the Rev. Mr James Stuart of Killin, for a variety of hints 
relating to the customs of the natives of the Highlands, 
and of the Islands, which by reason of my ignorance of 
the Erse or Gaelic language must have escaped my 
notice. To both I was indebted for all the comforts that 
arise from the society of agreeable and worthy 
companions.”””* 
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Another distinguished visitor to Scotland was equally 
impressed by the character of James Stuart. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who, as has been noted, supported the 
growing demand for the publication of a Gaelic Bible, wrote, 
in a letter to Mr William Drummond, bookseller in 
Edinburgh, dated 13 August 1766, the following reference to 
Stuart: 

“You will be pleased, Sir, to assure the worthy man who 
is employed in the new translation that he has my wishes 
for his success; and if here or at Oxford, I can be of any 
use, that I shall think it more than honour to promote his 
undertaking.”™ 


By the time that letter was written the “new translation” 
was nearing completion, and by the end of the year, 10,000 
copies of Stuart’s Gaelic New Testament were printed by 
Balfour, Auld and Smellie, Edinburgh, to be published the 
following year. The Gaels of Scotland for the first time had 
the New Testament in their own tongue, a work which 
brought spiritual enlightenment and cultural enrichment to a 
people who had so long suffered deprivation. From a literary 
aspect it may be said that Stuart’s New Testament did for 
Gaelic writing what the Authorised Version did for English. 
According to Professor Derick S. Thomson it was “the main 
stabilizing influence on Gaelic spelling in the 18th century." 
and it stimulated the desire of men and women, young and 
old, to read and write their language. 

It was more, of course, than a powerful tool for use towards 
the attainment of literacy: it was a mighty instrument in the 
hands of those concerned with the evangelisation of the 
Highlanders. The Rev. Donald Thomson, minister of Killin 
from 1931 to 1954, referring to Stuart’s New Testament, said, 
“He lit a torch that was to shine in the Highlands for 
generations to come.’ All true Highlanders would agree. 

James Stuart was not the SSPCK’s first choice of a 
translator. After the Synod of Argyll had commissioned a re- 
print of Kirk’s Bible in 1754, the Society, having by this time 
abandoned their anti-Gaelic attitude, decided to produce a 
Gaelic Bible, and the first person they approached to 
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undertake the task was the Rev. Alexander MacFarlane, then 
minister of Arrochar. His reputation as a Gaelic scholar was 
enhanced by the publication in 1750 of a translation of 
Richard Baxter’s “Call to the Unconverted”, and again, in 
1753 when, at the instigation of the Synod of Argyll (he was 
at that time minister of Kilninver in the Presbytery of Lorn) 
he revised the 1694 Psalter published by that Synod. When he 
was approached by the SSPCK to undertake the translation of 
the Bible he was engaged in preparing a Gaelic Grammar, and 
it appears that he wished his grammar to be published before 
commencing the work of translation. In the event, there is no 
record that his grammar was ever published, and the Society, 
growing impatient with his procrastination, decided to assign 
the task to James Stuart. It was a providential decision.” 

He was singularly well qualified for the work. He 
possessed outstanding linguistic gifts, a sense of commitment 
together with intellectual energy and a deep Strain of sincere 
piety. His reputation as a powerful preacher, especially in the 
Gaelic language, brought him to the notice of the Society and 
he fully justified their confidence in him. He devoted much of 
his time to “reading, study, meditation and prayer” and being 
blessed with an exceptional memory he remembered 
everything he read that was worth retention. Along with his 
mastery of languages — Greek, Latin, Gaelic and English — he 
possessed a wide-ranging and profound knowledge of such 
diverse subjects as Divinity, History and Belle Lettres. He 
was so well acquainted with the Authorised Version of the 
Bible, which he loved, that he was able to recall chapter and 
verse for every remarkable passage in the Old and New 
Testaments, thereby earning the soubriquet of the Living 
Concordance among his acquaintances.” 

It is certain that he had begun his translation long before 
being commissioned by the SSPCK, translating not from the 
English Bible but from the original Greek which he 
understood well. He was familiar with the earlier Irish 
translations, especially Robert Kirk’s Bible, the influence of 
which is discernible in his work. 

The manuscript of the translation was revised by the “pious 
and learned” Rev. James Fraser, minister of Alness, who also 
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made many useful suggestions, and, when it was completed, 
it was taken to Edinburgh by Dugald Buchanan, schoolmaster 
at Rannoch, and an outstanding Gaelic religious poet, who 
remained in the city for several months to oversee the 
printing. It was during his stay in Edinburgh that Buchanan 
made the acquaintance of the distinguished philosopher and 
historian, David Hume.” 

The Gaelic New Testament is James Stuart’s enduring 
memorial, and he would have sought no other. The worthy 
translator, as Dr. Johnson wrote, “has a higher reward in 
prospect than any honours which this world can bestow.” Of 
him John, his son, wrote in his memoir, “In praise of his 
character, as a man and as a minister of religion, too much, 
perhaps, cannot be said.” It was this son who was to 
continue the work of translation of the Bible which James 
Stuart had so successfully began, and there now follows a 
short account of his life and achievements. 


THE REV. JOHN STUART, D.D., OF LUSS 


John Stuart was born in Killin on 31 July, 1743, the eldest 
of the six children of the Rev. James Stuart and his wife 
Elizabeth. Brought up in the manse at the foot of Stron a’ 
Chlachain, his boyhood years were spent amid the idyllic 
surroundings of the Perthshire countryside and in a cultural 
atmosphere that was conducive to the development of his 
growing intellect. Here began what was to remain his life- 
long love of the hills and their flora. Listening to his father’s 
conversation in the family circle and among friends ranging 
through a wide variety of subjects and topics opened up 
alluring vistas before the growing boy’s mind, and hearing 
his father in the pulpit delivering his eloquent sermons in 
elegant Gaelic must have engendered the love of that 
language which was to inspire his greatest achievement. His 
father’s manse (as his own at Luss was to do later on) drew 
visitors from far and near. The poet-schoolmaster of 
Rannoch, Dugald Buchanan, and Duncan Macintyre (Fair 
Duncan of the Songs) would probably be frequent visitors. 
(When John was a student at Edinburgh he saw the poems of 
the latter through the press in 1768). His father’s life-long 
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friend, John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, would doubtless be a 
welcome visitor at the manse, and there would be much 
discussion of the subjects which both men mutually enjoyed — 
divinity, history and literature. 

John, then, was reared and nurtured within the ambience of 
the enlightened and liberal culture, essentially Gaelic, of an 
18th century Highland manse in which the love of literature 
and all learning was inculcated. These formative influences 
ideally prepared him for his life’s work. 

He went on to study at Edinburgh University and trained 
for the Ministry of the Church of Scotland. He was licensed 
by the Presbytery of Edinburgh on 27 February 1771, and two 
years later he was appointed Assistant Minister at Arrochar. 
On 26 March 1774 he was inducted to the charge of Weem 


where he remained for a very short time. In July 1777 he was - 


transferred to the Parish of Luss, on Loch Lomondside, in the 
Presbytery of Dumbarton, where he remained as minister 
until his death in office on 24 May 1821. His grave in Luss 
Kirkyard is marked by a substantial monument, placed there 
by his devoted son, the Rev. Joseph Stuart, minister at 
Kingarth, Bute. 

(“Filius moerens Hoc Patri Carrissimo Monumentum 
Posuit, J" 

John Stuart was married to Susan Macintyre (1769-1846), a 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Macintyre, minister of 
Glenorchy. They had four of a family:— Joseph (1798-1826), 
afore-mentioned; Elizabeth (Betsy) who married the Rev. 
James Maclagan, Auchtergaven, a cousin of her own; 
Christian (1800-1844); Jemima (1806-1872) who married 
Alexander Brown, Blarannoch. John Stuart’s wife, Susan, and 
their two youngest daughters are buried in Luss Kirkyard, and 
their names are inscribed on the tombstone erected by Joseph. 
Joseph himself died at Kingarth after a short ministry there 
and it is there that his grave is. He was unmarried. Betsy had 
three daughters who died young, and the Rev. Duncan 
Campbell, minister of Luss, writing in 1889, states that “all 
the happy family who once occupied Luss manse have passed 
away, and I think without leaving a representative.” 

The Rev. Duncan Campbell’s letter quoted above was sent 
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to the Rev. Dr. Donald Masson, and was published by him in 
the Highland Monthly Vol. I (1889/90). It was dated 17 
October 1889, sixty-eight years after Dr. John Stuart’s death. 
It gives an account of the Stuart family when they lived at the 
manse of Luss, based on the reminiscences of the older 
members of the congregation who knew them and who were 
still alive when Campbell came to the parish in 1852. They 
spoke affectionately of “the absent-minded old student” who 
was their minister, and about his wife, twenty-six years his 
junior, who was “a notable manager, the doctor and adviser of 
the whole parish”. They remembered the constant stream of 
tourists who called at the manse on their way to the North and 
West, to consult the learned Doctor on botanical and other 
matters, and they remembered the local inn-keeper who, on 
account of those visitors at the manse, spoke jocularly about 
setting up his inn-sign over the manse door!“ 

John Stuart’s congregation were aware of his interest in 
botany, but may not have realised what a distinguished 
botanist he was. When he was a student at Edinburgh 
University it is very probable that he attended the Botany 
class at that time taught by Professor John Hope. In one of 
the Professor’s notebooks four montane plants are recorded as 
having been collected by Stuart, and when Thomas Pennant 
toured Scotland in 1772, with the Rev. John Lightfoot as his 
expert botanist, John accompanied them. His knowledge of 
Gaelic was a useful asset to the travellers, but it was his 
intimate familiarity with his native Breadalbane hills and 
their flora that was to produce his most significant 
contribution to the tour. In 1777 Lightfoot published their 
findings, entitled, Flora Scotica, in which due credit is given 
to the part played by Stuart in drawing attention to hitherto 
unrecorded mountain flowers in the Perthshire hills — Ben 
Lawers, Ben Challum, Meall nan Tarmachan, Schiehallion 
and many more.” 

His searches for mountain plants took him beyond 
Perthshire to the hills of Ross-shire, Inverness-shire, Bute and 
Arran. “He was still scouring the Scottish mountains for the 
rare Arctic/Alpines until well into his sixties.’ 

He, himself, published but little of his discoveries, but his 
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work, especially in the field of montane flora, was 
acknowledged by fellow botanists, and his manse at Luss was 
sought out by naturalists anxious to benefit from his wide 
knowledge and experience, and to see the Arctic/Alpines 
which grew in the manse garden there collected and planted 
by him. He is credited with having added seven mountain 
flowers to the British Flora. Another branch of botanical 
study with which his name is associated was lichenology, and 
as recently as October 1978 the British Lichen Society 
gathered at his memorial stone in Luss Kirkyard to 
acknowledge his contribution in this field.” 

It is a happy coincidence that the name of his parish, Luss, 
is derived from the Gaelic lus, a plant, so named, according to 
tradition, on account of a plant with miraculous powers 
brought and planted there by St. Kessog. 

With his reputation as a botanist established, and now 
settled in what was to be his long ministry at Luss, John 
Stuart was called upon by the SSPCK to undertake the 
translation of the Old Testament into Gaelic, an undertaking 
which was to occupy him for the rest of his life. 

It was an arduous and exacting task, and it was proposed 
that it should be issued in four separate parts to be printed as 
they became available as follows:— 


Part I Genesis to Joshua (The Hexateuch), mainly the 
work of John Stuart, printed 1783. 


Part II Judges to [I Chronicles, again mainly by John 
Stuart, printed 1787. 


Part III Ezra to Lamentations, entirely by John Stuart, 
printed 1801. 


Part IV Isaiah to Malachi (The Prophets) translated by 
Dr. John Smith, Campbeltown, printed 1786. 


While engaged in the Old Testament translation John Stuart 
was also revising his father’s New Testament of 1767, and a 
second improved edition appeared in 1796 and a third in 
BS i. 

With the publication of the final instalment of the Gaelic 
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Old Testament the long awaited complete Gaelic Bible was 
available in print. Before publication it was carefully revised 
by competent Gaelic scholars, and the General Assembly in 
May 1816 ordained that these translations of the Old and New 
Testaments were to be the only Gaelic versions to be used in 
public worship in the churches and chapels of the Established 
Church.” 

Various revisions were made after 1801, notably the Rev. 
Alexander Stuart of Dingwall’s translation of the Prophets 
which was published in 1807. The SSPCK recognising the 
need for a one-volume edition of the complete Bible for 
pulpit use, decided to publish a good quarto edition, and 
entrusted its preparation to Dr. John Stuart and the Rev. 
Alexander Stuart of Dingwall. They were engaged in the 
revision of the Old Testament for this purpose when, sadly, in 
1821 both of these eminent translators died. The one-volume 
Bible, however, was published in 1826, the revision begun by 
them having been completed by the Rev. John MacDonald of 
Comrie.” 

John Stuart’s services to Gaelic through his work as a 
translator of Scripture was acknowledged in 1795 by Glasgow 
University when he was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and a tribute to his dedicated and inspired labours in 
this work is inscribed on his tombstone at Luss.” 

The Bible in Scottish Gaelic, printed and available — that 
was the priceless legacy bequeathed to every Highlander by 
James Stuart and his son John; a phrase commonly used by 
Gaelic speakers comes to mind when recalling their labours — 
“Deagh mhac an deagh athar.” (The excellent son of the 
excellent father.) 

It is not considered to be within the scope of this brief 
essay to attempt to evaluate the literary merits of the first 
Gaelic Bible or to assess its effect upon the spoken or written 
word or to trace its significance to the evangelisation of the 
Highlands. Doubtless, its publication and dissemination 
among the people had far-reaching influences on all aspects 
of Highland life — religious, social, educational and cultural. 
The translators, over a long period of time, had to contend 
with prejudice, opposition and intolerance in high places, and 
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it is to their eternal credit that they persevered in their pious 
efforts against such formidable odds until their purpose was 
achieved. What they succeeded in doing was to make the 
Scriptures more readily understandable and accessible to their 
fellow countrymen in their own day by bringing the 
Scriptural language closer to contemporary spoken Gaelic. 
That remains the aim of modern translators, and will continue 
to be, as long as Gaelic is spoken and worship conducted in 
that language. 


N 


NOTES ON THE TEXT 


. The title of this essay is taken from a letter written by Dr. Samuel 


Johnson to William Drummond, bookseller in Edinburgh, in reference to 
the Rev. James Stuart, Killin. “I hope,” he wrote, “the worthy translator 
goes diligently forward. He has a higher reward in prospect than any 
honours which this world can bestow. I wish I could be useful to him.” 
(Boswell’s Life of Johnson.) 


. The surname of father and son, James and John, is given variously as 


Stewart or Stuart. I have used the latter throughout as this is how John 
spelled his own and his father’s name. 


. Minutes and papers of the Gaelic Society of Perth, founded 1880. 


Watson, W. J., History of the Celtic Placenames of Scotland. Edinburgh 
and London. 1926. p.323. 

MacKay, John, The Church in the Highlands. London. 1914. pp.29, 30. 
Watson, W. J., History of the Celtic Placenames of Scotland. Edinburgh 
and London. 1926. p.283. 


. Stuart, John, Memoir of the Rev. James Stuart of Killin, published by the 


Rev. Dr. Donald Masson in The Highland Monthly, Inverness, Vol. I. 
1889/90. 


. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 
. Scott, Huw (Ed.) Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae. Vol. IV. New Edition, 


Edinburgh 1923. 


. Ibid. 
. Breadalbane is the usual English spelling of the Gaelic Braghad Albann 


— the upper part of Alba. 


. MacKerracher, A. C., The Curse of Breadalbane. Scots Magazine. 


October 1983. 


. Thomson, Derick S. (Ed.) The Companion to Gaelic Scotland. Oxford. 


1983. p.109. 


. Murchison, T.M., Kirk's Gaelic Bible. Perthshire Advertiser. 19 March 


1969. 


. Wilson, John, Register of the Diocesan Synod of Dunblane. 1662-1688. 


Edinburgh and London, 1877. p.84. 
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. Watson, W. J., Celtic Class Lectures, Edinburgh University. Session 


1935/36. 


. Thomson, Derick S., (Ed.) The Companion to Gaelic Scotland. Oxford. 


1983. (“The Roman Catholic Church” pp.251/2). 


. Meek, Donald E., The Gaelic Bible. (Contributed to The Bible in Scottish 


Life and Literature, David F. Wright (Ed.) Edinburgh. 1988. p.21. 

Cross, F. L., (Ed.) The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. 
London. 1957. p. 168. 

Meek, Donald E., The Gaelic Bible. p.10. 

Thomson, Robert L., Introduction to Bible Chasherick yn Lught Thie. 
Shearwater Press, Isle of Man, 1979. 

Meek, Donald E., The Gaelic Bible. p.13. 

Thomson, Robert L., /ntroduction to Bible Chasherick yn Lught Thie. 
Shearwater Press, Isle of Man, 1979. 

Ibid. 

Smout, T. C., A History of the Scottish People. 1560-1830. Fontana 
1969. p.432. 

Meek, Donald E., The Gaelic Bible. p.12. 

MacLeod, Morag, Gaelic Psalms from Lewis. School of Scottish Studies. 
Tangent Records, sleeve notes. 

MacTavish, Duncan C., The Gaelic Psalms. Lochgilphead, 1934. 
Introduction p.v. 

Murchison, T.M., Kirk's Gaelic Bible. Perthshire Advertiser, 19 March 
1969. 


. Watson, W. J., Celtic Class Lectures, Edinburgh University. Session 


1935/36. 


. Greene, David, The Irish Language. Cork 1966. p.12. 
. Meek, Donald E., The Gaelic Bible. p.13. 
. Thomson, Derick S., (Ed.) The Companion to Gaelic Scotland. Bible, 


Gaelic Translations (D.E.M.) p.23. 


. MacKay, John, The Church in the Highlands. London 1914. p.219. 
. Ibid. p.143. 
. MacDonald, Alexander, Ais-eirigh na Seann Chanain Albannaich. 


Edinburgh 1751, contains a poem in praise of Gaelic with the following 
stanza, given in modern spelling:— 

Mhair i fos, 

’S cha téid a glóir air chall 

Dh’ aindeoin go 

Is mioruin mhóir nan Gall. 

(She (the Gaelic) survived, and her speech will not be lost despite 

the grudge and the great ill-will of the Lowlanders). 


. Major, John, History of Greater Britain. 1521. 
. Mitchell, Dugald, History of the Highlands and Gaelic Scotland. Paisley 


1900. p.454. 


. MacKay, John, The Church in the Highlands. London 1914. p.193. 

. Maclean, Fitzroy, A Concise History of Scotland. London 1970. p.167. 
. Gillies, William A., /n Famed Breadalbane. Strathtay, 1938. 

. Meek, Donald E., The Gaelic Bible. p.16. 
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46. 


47. 


48. 
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Gaelic Society of Inverness 


Dr. John Lorne Campbell takes the view that Dr. Johnson “was a good 
friend to the Gaelic language”, and “Highlanders would do better to 
remember Dr. Johnson as the man whose intervention was decisive in 
overruling the worst feature of the repressive anti-Gaelic policy of the 
Whigs than as the man who, in order to refute what had every 
appearance of being a literary fraud, made too sweeping assertions of the 
entire non-existence of any ancient Gaelic literature.” (Campbell of 
Canna, John Lorne, Gaelic in Scottish Education and Life. Edinburgh, 
1950. pp.59 and 60.). 


. Evan MacColl, b. 1808, the Lochfyneside Bard, described his early 


schooldays at Kenmore, Lochfyne. The children whose first language 
was Gaelic had to learn all their lessons in English. “A barbarous mode,” 
he wrote, “of forcing us to make English the sole vehicle of speech was 
to make all trespassers of that rule carry on their breasts, suspended by a 
gad (a thong) made to go round the neck, the skull of some dead horse.” 
(MacColl, Evan, English Poetical Works. Edinburgh and Inverness 1883. 
p.16.); 

See, Smout, T.C., A History of the Scottish People. 1560-1830. Fontana 
1969. Chaper XVIII. Charity in the Highlands. p.432 seq. 

Glenfinlass: so spelt by Dr. John Stuart, otherwise Glenfinglas, 
Glenfinlas. A Glen in the Trossachs named after the river flowing 
through it, derived from fionn — white and glas — water. 

Sir Robert Menzies in his speech at the unveiling of the Stuart Memorial, 
Killin. (Gaelic Society of Perth papers). 

Gillies, William A., /n Famed Breadalbane. Strathtay 1938. 

Ibid. 

Anderson, James M., Killin Parish Church. Auchterarder 1983. p.2. 
“Pennant stated in his Journal that on entering Killin on a Monday he 
encountered numerous people returning from a Communion Service and 
remarked on their solemn and respectable behaviour.” 


. Pennant, Thomas, A Tour in Scotland and Voyages to the Hebrides. 


Chester, 1772. Vol. II. p.20. He calls this hill Mount Strone Clachan. 


. Ibid Vol. I. Advertisement p.iii. 


Boswell, James, Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 1791. See also Note 1. 
Thomson, Derick S., (Ed.) The Companion to Gaelic Scotland. Oxford 
1983. p.100 (Gaelic orthography). 


. Quoted by Mr James M. Anderson. 
. Meek, Donald E., The Gaelic Bible. p.15. 


MacTavish, Duncan C., The Gaelic Psalms. Lochgilphead, 1934. 
Introduction p. xix, seq. 


. Stuart, John, Memoir of the Rev. James Stuart of Killin, published by the 


Rev. Donald Masson in The Highland Monthly, Vol. 1. Inverness 
1889/90. 

John MacKenzie in the biographical notes on Dugald Buchanan in The 
Beauties of Gaelic Poetry recalls a conversation between Dugald 
Buchanan and David Hume about sublimity of language in English 
literature. 

Dr. John Stuart’s Memoir of his father (See note 58). 





61. 


62. 
. Ibid. 
64. 
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Letter written in 1889 by the Rev. Duncan Campbell of Luss giving 
reminiscences of Dr. John Stuart and his family which was published by 
Dr. Donald Masson in The Highland Monthly. Vol. 1. Inverness 1889/90. 
Ibid. 


Mr John Mitchell of the Nature Conservancy Council, Drymen, 
contributed an informative essay entitled, The Reverend John Stuart, 
D.D., (1743-1821) and his contribution to the discovery of Britain’s 
Mountain Flowers, printed in Glasgow Nat. 21. Part 2. 1986. The Rev. 
D. J. H. McNaughton kindly lent me a print of this article on which I 
have based the section on Stuart’s botanical career. 


. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 
- Masson, Donald, James Stuart of Killin. The Highland Monthly. Vol. 1. 


1889/90. Inverness. 


. Meek, Donald, E., The Gaelic Bible. p.19. 
. Mr John Mitchell of the Nature Conservancy Council. (See Note 64) The 


Rev. Duncan Campbell in his letter referred to in Note 61 appends the 
letters F.R.S. as well as D.D. to John Stuart’s name. Neither Mitchell or 
Masson confirm that he was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 


CHRONOLOGY 
1512/26 Main part of the Book of the Dean of Lismore. 
152] John Major’s History of Greater Britain. 
1535 First complete English Bible (Coverdale). 
1560 The Reformation in Scotland. 
1567 Foirm na n-urnuigheadh (Carswell). 


1567 Welsh New Testament (Salesbury). 
1588 Welsh Old Testament (Morgan). 
1602 Irish New Testament (O’ Donnell). 


1603 Union of Crowns 

1609 Statutes of Iona 

1611 Authorised Version of English Bible. 

1616 Education Act — anti-Gaelic. 

1630 Calvin’s Catechism in Gaelic. 

1651 Shorter Catechism in Gaelic (Synod of Argyll). 


1657 Synod of Argyll resolve to publish Gaelic Bible. 
1658/59 An ceud chaogad (Synod of Argyll). 

1660 Synod of Argyll appoint team of translators. 
1660 The Restoration. 

1684 Metrical Gaelic Psalter (Kirk). 

1685 Irish Old Testament (Bedell) 

1688 Charteris Catechism in Gaelic. 

1688 Distribution of Bedell’s “Bible” in Highlands. 
1690 Revolution Settlement (Scotland). 

1690 Kirk’s Bible. 
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1694 Metrical Gaelic Psalter (Synod of Argyll). 


1695 Act erecting schools “to root out Gaelic”. 
1699 Kirkwood’s “Answer”. 
1707 Union of Parliaments. 


1709 SSPCK founded. 

1715 Jacobite Rising. 

1725 Confession of Faith (Synod of Argyll). 
1737 James Stuart inducted to Killin. 

1741 Alexander MacDonald 's Vocabulary. 
1744 Killin Church built. 

1745 Jacobite Rising. 


1750 Gaelic translation of Baxter’s Call (Alex. MacFarlane). 
1751 Alexander MacDonald’s Ais-eirigh. 
1753 Alexander MacFarlane’s revision of Psalter. 


1754 Kirk’s Bible reissued (Synod of Argyll). 
1760/63 MacPherson’s Ossian. 


1767 Gaelic New Testament (James Stuart). 

1767 Manx New Testament. 

1769/72 Pennant’s Tours. 

E713 Johnson’s Tour. 

i775 Complete Manx Bible. 

ee: John Stuart inducted to Luss. 

1777 John Lightfoot’s Flora Scotica. 

1781 Gaelic translation of Alleine’s Alarm (John Smith). 
1783 Part I. Gaelic Old Testament (John Stuart). 


1786 Part IV. Gaelic Old Testament (John Smith). 
1787 Part II. Gaelic Old Testament (John Stuart). 


1796 Second edition of Gaelic New Testament. 

1801 Part III. Gaelic Old Testament (John Stuart). 

1802 Second edition of Old Testament. 

1807 Gaelic translation of the Prophets (Alex. Stuart). 
1813 Third edition of the Gaelic New Testament. 

1843 The Disruption. 

1875 Gaelic New Testament from Vulgate (MacEachen). 
1890 Monument to James Stuart unveiled at Killin. 


1986 An Deagh sgeul aig Marcus. 
1992 New edition of Gaelic Bible (Ed. Dr Donald E. Meek). 


PERSONS 


Bedell, William (1571-1642). Native of Essex. Bishop of 
Kilmore and Ardagh. With the help of native Irish speakers 
such as Murtagh King and Dennis Sherridan he translated the 
Old Testament into Classical Irish (1685-1686), commonly 
known as Bedell’s Bible. 

Boswell, James (1740-1795). Accompanied Dr. Samuel 
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Johnson on tour through Scotland to the Western Isles in 
1773. 1785 Journal of the Tour. 1791 Life of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. 

Boyle, the Hon. Robert (1626-1691). Seventh son of the 
Earl of Cork. Studied at Leyden, Oxford and London. 
Founder of the Royal Society. Scientist (Boyle’s Law) and 
philanthropist. Financed the printing of Bedell’s “Bible”. 
Along with the Rev. James Kirkwood arranged the 
distribution of 207 copies of it in the Highlands in 1688. 

Buchanan, Dugald (1716-1768). Native of Strathyre. 
Teacher, evangelist and catechist at Rannoch. An outstanding 
Gaelic religious poet. Friend of historian and philosopher 
David Hume. He supervised the printing in Edinburgh of the 
Rev. James Stuart’s Gaelic New Testament in 1766. 

Cameron, the Rev. Dr. Alexander (1827-1888). Native of 
Badenoch. Free Church minister at Renton and at Brodick. 
Celtic philologist. Worked on Gaelic Mss. Came into 
possession of Mss. and other papers connected with the Stuart 
translations of the Bible, among them a Ms. in John Stuart’s 
writing, “Memoir of the Rev. James Stuart of Killin.” 

Carswell, John (1520/5-1572). An Carsallach Mór. Born 
Lochaweside. Studied at St. Andrew’s University. Lived at 
Carnasserie Castle, near Kilmartin. Appointed Superintendent 
of Argyll and the Isles in 1560. Appointed Bishop of Argyll 
and the Isles by Mary Queen of Scots. His translation into 
Classical Gaelic of Knox’s Liturgy, Foirm na n-Urnuigheadh 
was the first book ever printed in either Irish or Scottish 
Gaelic. It was published on 24 April 1567. 

Fraser, the Rev. James (1695-1769). Minister of Alness. 
Revised James Stuart’s Ms. of the Gaelic New Testament. 
Son of the Rev. John Fraser of Pitcalzean, minister of Alness. 
King’s College Aberdeen, M.A. Licensed by Presbytery of 
Chanonry (1723). Ordained minister of Alness (1726). 
Published The Scripture Doctrine of Sanctification. 

Gillies, the Rev. William Alexander (1873-1951). Born 
Sleat, Isle of Skye. Studied at Glasgow University. Ordained 
Tiree in 1906, translated to Duncansburgh in 1909, admitted 
as Assistant and Successor to Kenmore in 1912. Published In 
Famed Breadalbane in 1938. D.D. Glasgow 1943. 
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Johnson, Dr. Samuel (1709-1784). Born Lichfield. 
Educated Pembroke College, Oxford. Doctor of Laws. 1740 
The Vanity of Human Wishes. 1755 Dictionary. 1773 Tour of 
the Hebrides with Boswell. Eloquently advocated the 
translation of the Bible into Gaelic and encouraged James 
Stuart in the work. Became involved in the Ossianic 
controversy, thereby calling down the wrath of many Gaels, 
notably the Rev. Donald MacNicol of Lismore. 

Kirk, the Rev. Robert (1644-1692). Born Aberfoyle. 
Educated at Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s Universities. 1664- 
85 Episcopal minister at Balquhidder. 1685-92 Aberfolyle. 
1684 First complete Gaelic Psalter printed. 1688 Engaged in 
the distribution of Bedell’s Bible. 1690 Bedell’s Bible in 
Roman font with glossary. 1691 The Secret Commonwealth 
of Elves, Faunes and Fairies. 

Kirkwood, the Rev. James (1650-1709). Born Dunbar. 
Educated Edinburgh University. Inducted to Minto in 1679, 
outed two years later for not taking Test. Ejected from 
Astwick, Beds, for refusing to conform to Statutes in King 
William’s reign. Chaplain to the first Earl of Breadalbane at 
Taymouth Castle where he became very concerned at the 
spiritual deprivation of Highlanders through lack of the 
Scriptures in their own tongue. He made the acquaintance of 
the Hon. Robert Boyle and with him was actively engaged in 
the distribution first of Bedell’s Bible and afterwards of 
Kirk’s Bible. He was the author of the pamphlet, issued 
anonymously in 1699, “An Answer to the objection against 
Printing the Bible in Irish as being prejudicial to the design of 
Extirpating the Irish Language out of the Highlands of 
Scotland.” 

Lightfoot, John (1735-1788). Born Newent, 
Gloucestershire. Educated Pembroke College, Oxford. B.A., 
M.A. Took Holy Orders. Librarian and chaplain to Dowager- 
duchess of Portland. Curate at Colnbrook and at Uxbridge. 
F.R.S. in 1781. Accompanied Pennant as his expert on botany 
on the Tours. The findings were published in Flora Scotica 
(1777) which gives the names of the plants in English, Scots 
and Gaelic. The Gaelic names were contributed by Mr Stuart 
of Killin (father or son?). John’s contribution is fully 
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the Taynuilt areas gives a number of fields, such as Achadh 
an Lochain, Achadh nan Clacha Glasa, Achadh 
Meadhonach and Achadh na h-Atha, all of which are 
located in arable land still used for this purpose.” Near 
Inveraray, achadh was occasionally used for the naming of 
fields, such as An t-achadh Mor and Achadh Ur,’ and the 
generic was in frequent use for farm names such as 
Achnangoul on which these fields were located, but it was 
outnumbered by terms like pairce and dail, in very much the 
same manner as in Taynuilt. It was common in Arran, 
however, especially for large stretches of arable, such as 
Achadh an Teampuill on Margnaheglish (NR 940498), 
Achadh Glas on Ballekine (NR 873393) and Achadh na h- 
Uamha on Kilpatrick (NR 901267). The latter is a good level 
field directly above the noted ‘Preaching Cave’ or Uamh 
Mhor on the Kilpatrick shore.* The fact that Arran was 
largely given over to tenanted farms rather than a system of 
crofting townships meant that arable fields were rather bigger 
than average, so that the use of terms like achadh was much 
more in keeping with the situation. 

In Skye it was noticeable that achadh was rarely used as a 
field-name, although Forbes’ lists 36 examples in his volume 
on Skye place-names. Many of these are settlements, such as 
Achachork in Portree, Achtalian in Portree and 
Achaleathan in Snizort. Individual fields noted by Forbes 
include Achadh nam Baird in Snizort, which was ‘held by a 
Duncan MacRuaraidh from Sir James Macdonald, his 
successor being the famous Iain MacGodrum.’'® Various 
recordings of Skye townships, however, have failed to 
unearth many achadh names for fields in current use. Sean- 
achadh in Balmacquien (recorded 1969) was a disused piece 
of arable.'' The term was completely absent in a detailed 
recording of Glenhinnesdale names made in 1969 by the 
present writer;'? most field-names used the term buaile. 

As mentioned previously, achadh is absent in Lewis as a 
field-name. The recently-coined Achmore was a township 
established in this century. Nicolaisen observes that achadh 
‘seemingly never replaced the equivalent Norse term which 
continues to live as Gaelic gearraidh in both toponymic and 
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appellative usage’. 
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Dail is a widely applied term for fields in the Gaelic- 
speaking area, as well as being an important settlement 
generic from the earliest period of Gaelic settlement. W. J. 
Watson attributes the word to p-Celtic, since it is not used in 
Ireland, and early forms of names in the eastern regions of the 
Highlands display the form dul or dol in certain examples, 
such as Dull in Perthshire.'* The distribution of dail as a 
field-name, in the Gaidhealtachd at least, coincides with the 
incidence of settlement names which use the term as a 
generic. Dwelly" defines dail (genitive dalach) as ‘field, 
dale, meadow, plain’, which suggests a general term. In fact, 
most fields in dail are riverine, lying as they do beside rivers 
and streams. It is virtually unknown for the term to be found 
away from watercourses, and most are level, sometimes 
subject to seasonal flooding. 

An examination of the settlement sites confirms this. 
Height above sea-level is not a crucial factor, nor is distance 
from the sea. Dalbreck in the parish of Clyne, Sutherland, at 
the confluence of the Coirefrois Burn and Abhainn na Seilge, 
is at the 450 foot mark, while Dalnessie on the River Brora is 
nearer 650 feet above sea-level. Some of the Perthshire 
examples, where the term is extremely common, can be found 
on the upper reaches of major streams. Dalnacarn in upper 
Glen Brerachan is at 970 feet, while Dalbeg on the Findhorn 
must be one of the highest, at over 1600 feet. 

Field-names in dail are found in much of the western 
mainland, with Argyll having the highest incidence. The term 
is particularly popular in North Argyll where it became 
almost a standard term for flat, even fields beside streams. 
Such alluvial fields tended to be relatively free of stones and 
have a long history of cultivation. Watson notes that Argyll, 
Perthshire, Aberdeenshire and the Moray Firth coastlands 
were areas where dail- names were common. There are few 
examples in Skye, but An Dail Mhór at Gillen and Na 
Dailean Beaga on Ostaig Farm are well known as good 
fields. Wester Ross is devoid of dail as a field-name. The 
evidence points to the term being much more common in the 
east, in Eastern Sutherland and in the Great Glen, where 
examples are largely confined to settlement names. 
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East of the Great Glen, the term is taken to be equivalent to 
the Scots haugh. Watson and Allen list over 50 examples." 
including Dail Choirce ‘corn haugh’ near Inver, Dail Bhreac 
at Invercauld and Dail na Cachaleithe, a big haugh west of 
the Linn of Dee. In Strathspey, the term is frequently used, 
located beside the main streams. 

The most northerly occurrences on the western mainland 
seem to be in the Glenelg area. Dail nan Tighean (NG 
824194) is marked on the lands of Cosag in Glen More, and 
Dail na Bruaiche, (NG 815173) a fine, level haugh on 
Abhainn a’ Ghlinne Bhig, just to the south. 

In the south-west, we encounter the field-term goirtean, a 
diminutive form of gort or gart ‘field’, ‘enclosure’. This is a 
widely-used, almost standard term in Argyll, and is an active 
element in the coinage of settlement names. In its original 
form gart, it is rare in Gaelic. Watson" suggests that it is 
British in origin due to the large number of names which 
occur in the Glasgow and Menteith areas beginning with 
Gart-, such as Gartnavel, Gartsherrie, Gartocharn, etc. But 
the term occurs in Irish as gort, gortin, and there can be no 
doubt that most of the Scottish examples occur in the former 
Dalriadic area, as well as Strathclyde. It may well be that the 
Glasgow gart-names stem from the Cumbric, while goirtean 
in Argyll is of Irish origin. 

One further confusion arises with the use of the term garth. 
This is frequently found in present-day Cumbria, both as a 
settlement name and a field term. Here it is ascribed to 
Scandinavian influence from O.N. gardr' and such names 
are found in Dumfries and Galloway, such as Applegarth, 
Dumfriesshire. Names found in North-East Scotland in 
Garth- may well have a Scots influence, since the term is 
defined as ‘an enclosure, yard, garden’ in the Concise Scots 
Dictionary. This may give rise to names like Gartly in 
Aberdeenshire, although some authorities are uncertain as to 
its derivation.” 

Dwelly defines gort (obsolete), as ‘standing corn, garden, 
field, enclosure, crop of corn or grass ”,” and goirtean as 
‘little corn-field, small patch of arable land, little field, 
enclosure, park’. There is no doubt that this is the sense of 
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the term in Argyll, including the Argyll islands, where the 
term is widespread. The implication is always that the ground 
concerned is arable, often for the cultivation of corn. 
Colonsay, for example, has Goirtean Gille-Iosa, Goirtean a’ 
Chamais and Gortean a’ Bhraghad in Balnahard. Also 
recorded is Gart a’ Ghobhainn.” One example recorded in 
Ardnamurchan was Goirtean gun Fhios, where according to 
tradition a poor old woman cultivated potatoes without the 
knowledge or permission of the factor, who was unable to see 
the little field as he rode past it, due to the presence of a steep 
bank.” 

On the mainland, goirtean is very much a western term. It 
is frequent in Western Inverness-shire, and the most northerly 
example I have recorded was in Milltown, Applecross, where 
I noted An Goirtean Dubh in 1971.” Forbes notes six 
occurrences in Skye, where he defines the term as ‘croft’, 
including Goirtean-a-Bhraghad (sic) near Broadford, ‘where 
a fight took place against the Norse’, and the unusual (and 
unlocated) Goirtean na Cloiche Glaodhaich ‘the croft of the 
stone of calling or proclamation’. Eastern examples, 
however, were uncommon. Nevertheless they have survived 
where Gaelic was spoken until recently. Goirtean nan 
Gobhar is at Dochgarroch. Goirtean an Eilich in Balavull in 
Stratherrick was well inland, while an unusual coastal 
example was Goirtean an Sgadain ‘the herring field’ on the 
south shore of the Beauly Firth near Inchberry. This 
apparently was where surplus supplies of Kessock herring 
were dumped for fertiliser in the boom days of the fishery.” 

It must be pointed out here that goirtean (and its parent 
gort) have a parallel in Old Norse, gardr, which like the 
Cumbrian examples is widely found in the Western Isles and 
Skye in the Gaelic borrowing gearraidh ‘enclosure’, but I 
have discussed this elsewhere, and so I will not refer to it in 
this paper.” 

One of the most numerous field-names is pairce ‘park’. 
This is found in the entire Gaelic-speaking area, and can now 
be said to be the standard field term throughout the north and 
west, coming as it does from the Scots park. Examples are so 
numerous that it serves no purpose to quote them, but the 
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term must surely be of guite recent date, probably no earlier 
than the period of land improvement in the eighteenth 
century, with the exception of the Firthlands of the east where 
it probably occurred at an earlier stage. 

Argyll is one of the few areas where geadhail ‘field, park, 
ploughed field’ is still used actively.“ No examples have 
attained the status of settlements, so far as I am aware. But 
the term is frequent in field-names in Islay and Colonsay, as 
well as in North Argyll, where it survived as a dialect term 
until quite recently. We have two recorded examples in 
Corriecravie, Arran,” both of which were small arable fields, 
A’ Gheadhail and A’ Gheadhail Mhor. In Colonsay, 
Geadhail an Teampuill occurs as a field in Kilchattan, and 
Geadhail na Ceardaich on Garvard, with many other 
examples. It was certainly used in Ardnamurchan as a dialect 
term within living memory. 

A very similar term is gead, ‘small spot of arable land, 
ridge, lazy bed’.*® Unlike geadhail, however, this has 
advanced to the stage of becoming a settlement name, the 
best known being Gedintaillear in Braes, Skye, ‘the salter’s 
rig’. Watson” records Gead a’ Chois and An Gead Dubh in 
Gairloch parish, but the term is now obsolete there. Gead nan 
Caorach was recorded in Achmelvich, Sutherland in 1969. A 
diminutive, geadag is quoted by MacDonald as ‘a bed, in the 
sense of flower-bed or garden beds’.” 

The Scots rig has its equivalent in Gaelic. This is iomair, 
which is a current term, although probably little-used today. 
The farm of Longrigg near Strontian in Ardnamurchan was 
locally known as An Iomair Fhada. Immereon and 
Immervoulin are two examples in Balquhidder, Imirfada is 
in Assynt, and a simplex form is found in the name Immer in 
Lochcarron parish. 

Another term which is rapidly becoming obsolete is iolann 
or iodhlann which Dwelly defines as ‘corn-yard, stackyard, 
circle (Enclosure), any fenced place’.** Few, if any 
settlements have names which include this generic. Forbes 
records ‘Iolan, Iolan, Dubh’ which he suggests as a form of 
iolla, ‘a fishing station off a rock in the sea’, although 
he concedes that iodhlann may be the correct derivation 
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since the place is near the farmhouse of Kingsburgh in 
Skye;” 

Finally, we must examine two terms which are widely used 
to describe good arable fields. Claigionn is ‘the best field of 
arable on a farm’ according to Dwelly,* and is found in 
various parts of the Gaidhealtachd, including Argyll. Watson 
and Allan” quote several examples in Upper Deeside, 
including Claigionan Gainmheach, a sandy hillock at 
Tullich near Ballater, a singular form An Claigionn, 
pluralised forms Na Claignean (four in all) and 
Clagganghoul near Inver. Here the derivation is suggested as 
a ‘rounded hillock’, but several of the simplex forms seem to 
fit the conditions for good fields. 

Normally, this term appears as a farm name in its simplex 
form, Claggan. The distribution is widespread, with 
examples from Islay, Kenmore in Perthshire, Kildonan, 
Sutherland, Kilmonivaig in Inverness-shire, Knocklando 
parish in Moray, Morven in Argyll, and Inveraven parish, 
Banff. One example in Skye (Duirinish) is spelt Claigan, and 
I have recorded a field-name in Dun Hallin in its original 
form Claigionn.” The alternative and more usual meaning, 
‘skull’ is found in a hill in Alness parish, Ross-shire, An 
Claigionn. 

The sense of profitability or fertility is well expressed in 
the term losaid ‘kneading trough’, which is applied, again, to 
particularly good fields, or even to entire farm holdings. The 
name invariably occurs in the simplex form, although it is 
sometimes anglicised to Losset or Lossit. This must once 
have been a very widespread term, since we have an 
occurrence in Kirkcolm parish, Wigtownshire, where we have 
Losset recorded in a document of 1610.** The link with 
Ireland is well established here, since Joyce describes the 
term as follows: 

‘Applied to a well-tilled and productive field, or to good 
rich land. A farmer will call such a field a losset, because he 
sees it covered with rich produce, like a kneading-trough with 
dough. In the form of Losset it is the name of a dozen 
townlands from Donegal to Tipperaray.’*” 

Scotland has at least five other examples; Lossat in 
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Rothiemay parish, Banffshire; Losset in Campbeltown; 
Losset twice in Islay, and in Kilsyth, Stirlingshire. A small 
piece of land on Invercauld estate, Deeside is Losaid 
Bheag,” and Forbes records two places in Kilmuir, Skye 
called Losaid, presumably fields.*' An Loisid was recorded 
as a field-name in Milltown, Applecross in 1971.” 

Such a wide distribution suggests that this term was 
originally applied to farm holdings, but obviously in a 
secondary form, came to be used for the naming of 
particularly fertile stretches of land. 


The Grazing Lands 


When we are drawing up the criteria for grazing areas, as 
compared with arable land, we find ourselves in several 
difficulties as regards nomenclature. Regional variations 
often make selections for this category extremely uncertain, 
so I have taken the overall view, and have included as many 
terms as possible. Again, the period of coinage is critical, 
since a number of terms obviously applied to grazing areas in 
past centuries which are no longer the case in the present day; 
conversely, the striking reduction in the acreage of arable in 
the Highlands in the last century or so has rendered many 
originally arable lands non-viable, and consequently relegated 
to grazing or common pasture. A case in point is the achadh- 
names, which I quoted earlier, in Wester Ross. 

The dictionary derivations of these grazing terms are 
certainly helpful, but should not be taken as indicative of 
widespread use throughout the Gaelic-speaking area. Many 
have become obsolete, and remain in use only as place- 
names. Terms like cluan, lann, fas and bard, for example, 
are now seldom used in the daily vocabulary, and exist only 
as elements in place-names. Others have survived, such as 
buaile, originally an enclosure for livestock, but in present- 
day Skye a common generic to describe an open field which 
is, or was, enclosed by a fence or dyke, as well as in its 
original sense. An examination of the 1:10,000 O.S. map of 
Harlosh, Greep and Vatten in Skye with several traces of 
small hill enclosures outwith the arable lands which indicate 
the extent of buaile. Many of the crofts in the old system 
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used such small, protected enclosures for cattle and sheep. 

Some of these grazing terms have acquired the status of 
settlement names. Others, for one reason or another, seem not 
to have progressed to this stage, remaining simply as names 
for grazing areas of varying size, quality and economic 
importance. 

The list of names that follows is by no means 
comprehensive, since many local terms exist which are not 
widespread in the Gaelic-speaking area, yet which may be 
quite significant in a localised context. 

Ailean, described by Dwelly” as a ‘green, plain or 
meadow; esplanade; oasis’, appears as a generic in such 
names as Allanaquoich, described by Watson and Allan” as 
‘a farm taking its name from Ailean Choich, the big flat area 
where Quoich joins Dee’. Other six examples, either 
anglicised or in the original Gaelic forms, survive in Upper 
Deeside, including An t-Ailean Mór,” ‘the big green’ used to 
describe the flat marshy ground west of Braemar. Allanbuie 
in Keith parish, Banff, Allanfearn near Inverness and two 
instances of Allanmore, one in Urquhart and the other in 
Cromdale are definite examples of the term. However, a 
number of streams called Allan do exist, ranging from Ross 
to the Central Valley, so it is always difficult to be precise 
with names containing allan or ailean, especially as the 
personal name, Alan crops up frequently in topographical 
names throughout the Gaelic area. It is almost certain that, as 
a genuine vocabulary term, ailean is now obsolete, and it is 
virtually unknown to find it in field- or minor-names today. 

Bard is a term which Dwelly* describes as ‘dyke, fence, 
park’. He notes that it is obsolete, although it was in use in 
Braemar, according to Diack” in names like Bard Mor and 
the Bards of Gleney, which Watson and Allan describe as ‘a 
former grazing enclosed by a stone dyke, extending for over 
Ikm.’ In Skye, Forbes*” defines Am Bard as ‘a district 
composed of several low-lying meadows, subject to floods 
.... Cf. the Scottish word, ‘ward’. Watson” refers to am Bard 
in the strath of Boath in Alness, describing it as ‘the meadow, 
a name common in the district; not yet obsolete in Badenoch 
speech’. On the farm of Baddans in the same parish he 
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records that ‘a little south of the farm-house, and east of the 
road is Am Bard, a nice flat field’,' and he further quotes 
Am Bard Loisgte, a field near St. Martins in Resolis, and 
Bard an Asairidh in Kincardine Parish. He suggests that the 
term ‘seems borrowed from Norse bard, meaning first, beard, 
then fringe, edge (cf. a hill, etc.) hence applied to the land at 
the edge of a river, which is the situation of the Strathcarron, 
Boath and Glen Urquhart bards.’* Such a possibility is just 
credible for the frontier between Norse and Gael which lay in 
the area of the Carron and Oykel valleys of north-east Ross, 
but it is scarcely to be taken seriously in the light of more 
recent place-name research. 

Once again, care has to be taken with this term, since bard 
‘poet’ is occasionally found as a specific in placenames. 

The word blar, genitive blair, is one with a wide variety of 
derivations.“ It is usually ‘plain, field or green’, but can also 
be a peat-moss or marsh (blar-moine), and in a secondary 
form, can mean ‘battle’ or ‘battlefield’. In this sense this term 
is the equivalent of the English field. It has a diminutive, 
blaran, which is occasionally found in minor names. 

The anglicised blair is found throughout Scotland, 
wherever Gaelic was spoken, although it is rare in Galloway, 
with only five Dumfriesshire examples noted by Johnson- 
Ferguson,™ such as Blairmach in Kirkpatrick-Juxta, Blairoch 
in Glencairn and Blairy Burn in Sanquhar. However, a few 
names in Blaw-, such as Blawbar, blar a’ bharr, in 
Durrisdeer parish provide yet another anglicised version of 
this versatile generic. There are several examples in Fife, but 
once across the Tay, the term becomes common in Angus and 
the Mearns. In the west, Lanarkshire has at least eight 
instances, including Blairmuckhill in Shotts which appears 
in the RMS of 1429 as ‘Blarmukkis’, and the hybrid Blairhill 
in Old Monkland.* Such forms, as well as Blairton in 
Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire, suggest that the term continued in 
use long after Gaelic died out in areas like East 
Aberdeenshire and Strathclyde, probably as a term for a piece 
of flat moorland, not necessarily at high altitude. Indeed the 
sense one gets in places bearing this name, such as Blair 
Athol, Blairgowrie, etc., suggests that it could have applied 
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to any open area, devoid of forest cover. In mediaeval times, 
such tracts of land would probably have been heather moor or 
bogland, and would have been reclaimed and improved over 
the centuries, while retaining the original Gaelic name. 

As a field-name, blar continues in use, it is found in all the 
Western Isles, with blar-names often being applied to areas 
where peats were cut, although not exclusively. In some 
islands, like Colonsay, it is rare, but this may reflect the 
topography as much as any other factor. 

Cluain, g. cluaine, pl. cluainean, cluaintean is a term 
which means ‘pasture, green field, meadow, lawn’ according 
to Dwelly.* It has a diminutive cluainean, seldom 
encountered in place-names. The situation in which these 
names are found are frequently in wooded areas, or in zones 
where there was a mixture of grazing, arable and woodland. 
The sense is one of an open space, consisting of good 
grazing, in sheltered conditions. Psalm 23 v. 2, in its Gaelic 
translation reads “Ann an cluainibh glasa bheir e orm luidhe 
sios”. However, it is now largely obsolete in speech. There 
are many examples in Ireland (Clontarf, Clontibbert, etc.) and 
the term must have been popular in the early Gaelic of 
Scotland, to judge by its distribution in place-names. 

This is very much an element which occurs in the east, 
south-west and south. It is frequently found in a simpler form, 
often Scotticised, and occasionally with an -s pluralised form. 
Clune, the most common of these, is found in Ayrshire 
(twice), Fife, Kincardine, Aberdeen, and the Moray Firth 
coastlands, and as Cluan in Buchanan parish, Stirlingshire. 
The variant form Clunie and Cluny appears in at least a 
dozen examples, from Perthshire and Argyll to Moray and 
Nairn.” It is found in the form Clunes (Cluanais, ‘meadow 
station’) in Ardclach, Banffshire. MacBain, commenting on 
Cluny in Badenoch states: ‘The root is cluain (meadow), and 
the termination is doubtless that in A’ Chluanach, a 
cultivated plateau behind Dunachton, and the dative singular 
of this abstract form would give the modern Cluny from the 
older cluanaigh’. As with many other simplex names of this 
kind, Gaelic renderings always use the name with a definite 
article, anns a’ Chluanaigh, for example. 
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Compounded forms are surprisingly infrequent in the north. 
Cluniemore and Clunieskea in Moulin parish, Perthshire, 
Clunybeg in Mortlach, Banffshire, and Clunevackie in 
Kiltarlity are examples of these. In Galloway, however, we 
encounter a number of names in Clon- which are of some 
significance. The simplex Clone occurs thrice in 
Kirkcudbright. Clone in Mochrum parish appears in the Privy 
Council records of 1600 as ‘Clontrunnaight’, cluan traona 
‘corncrake meadow’. Maxwell” quotes the term as ‘a lawn, a 
retired or sequestered place’, while noting Clonkins in 
Kirkpatrick Durham, Clonshank in Buittle and Clonyard 
(1628 Clonzeard) in both Buittle and Carsphairn. Clongar, in 
Penport, Dumfriesshire is on record as Cloyngarth 1376 and 
Clongare 1450, giving a suggested cluain gearr ‘short 
field’. 

The only island occurrence which I have found is 
Cluanach in Islay. It is certainly a scarce term in Argyll. 

Most occurrences are now limited to settlement names. The 
occurrence of Druim na Cluain-airigh in Glenelg“ suggests 
that the term was common at one time to describe meadow 
situations inland, at least on the north-west mainland. 

Fas is described by Watson”: as ‘a stance, a nice level spot 
such as a drover would choose as a night’s quarters for his 
charge’. He equates it with Welsh gwas ‘abode, dwelling’, 
and O.Ir. foss ‘rest, act of residence’. This suggests that is a 
genuinely habitative name, and therefore does not come into 
our discussion on grazing names at all. Yet, I have included it 
because of its obvious links with the droving trade, and 
therefore with the process of grazing cattle. Watson quotes a 
number of place-names where fas appears as a suffix, ranging 
from Shennas in Ballantrae, Ayrshire to Rothes (Rathais), 
and Duffus (Dubhais). However, only a few settlement names 
have developed using fas as a generic, and not all of these can 
be confirmed by the support of early forms. 

Fasnacloich in Appin is probably the best known, although 
Fasnakyle in Kilmorack, Fassfern in Kilmallie and 
Faschapple ‘horse-stance’ in Kirkhill, all in Inverness-shire 
are well-established names. 

The term was used to describe places where cattle-fairs or 
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markets were held, until quite recently. I have recorded Fas 
na Féile in Milltown, Applecross in 1971. 

Innis is yet another term which originates in Ireland. The 
word has a variety of meanings in Scottish Gaelic, from its 
original sense, ‘island’ to ‘a sheltered valley protected by a 
wood’, ‘a field to graze cattle in’, ‘pasture, resting-place for 
cattle’, ‘choice place’, ‘headland’, ‘haugh, riverside 
meadow’, etc.” The term was discussed in detail by Watson 
and I do not intend to prolong this paper by elaborating on his 
very valuable treatise. Suffice it to say that the term can be 
regarded, as far as settlement is concerned, as indicating an 
island of cultivation or grazing in otherwise uncultivated 
land. This was certainly the case in the Carse of Gowrie, 
where we find Inchmichael and Inchmartin, originally on 
dry ridge situations surrounded by boggy marshland. Many of 
the innis-names are Scotticised to inch, and the term applies 
to many islands in the south as well as to clearings in 
woodland or marsh throughout the Gaelic area. 

There is an obvious similarity here with dail, which is 
discussed earlier in this paper, although the topographic 
conditions are not exactly the same, since there does not have 
to be a major stream adjacent to sites in innis, as is always 
the case for dail. As far as minor names are concerned, most 
of the occurrences are found in areas where woodland is 
plentiful. 

In its original form, innis is found in all the northern 
counties, from Perthshire north, including Argyll and Bute. 
There are many examples in Perthshire, such as Innis Ard in 
Aberfoyle, Inis chaorach and Innishewan in Killin. In 
Inverness-shire, we find Innis Shim in Kilmorrivaig and 
Innis an Droghinn in Kilmorack. Argyll has Innis Chonain 
in Ardchattan, and Innis Chonnell in Kilchreanan. Innis a’ 
Bhaird, described by Watson® as ‘the poet’s mead’, lies on 
the east shore of Loch Maree; Innis a’ Chro in Glenshiel is a 
meadow beside the noted cró of Kintail near the mouth of 
Glen Lichd. The term is common in Western Sutherland, with 
examples like Innis na Ba Buidhe in Eddrachillis, Innis 
Thorcaill in Assynt, and Innis Ceann an Locha in Tongue. 

Liana or leana is ‘a meadow or swampy plain "^ and has 
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diminutives lianag ‘small field or meadow’ and lianachan 
‘little meadow’. This is another widespread term, found 
frequently in the south, such as Leanamhor in Islay, Lean na 
Meinne in Bute, and Lean an Tubhaidh in Arrran. Examples 
are common in the Western Isles, including Lian Airigh nan 
Geadh in Skye, Lian an Fheòir in South Uist, and Liana 
Horgabost in Harris. I recorded A’ Liana Chailc®’ in 
Breaclete, Bernera, Lewis in 1967 together with Liana na 
Feadaig and an Liana Fhluich in Swainbost in 1966. A 
common development is Leanach ‘place of meadows’, found 
in Contin, Daviot and Stralachlan in Argyll, and Lianach in 
Balquhidder. Not surprisingly, a number of these names apply 
to very wet stretches of moorland, where long grass and 
rushes were useful sources for bedding and thatching. 

Although it is often applied to a small stream running in 
peaty ground, lon is another versatile word which occurs in 
numerous place-names. Dwelly” records this as a ‘meadow’ 
or ‘lawn’, but notes that it can apply, in Skye, to a small 
brook, especially with marshy banks. The distribution of this 
term is widespread throughout the Gaelic area, giving rise to 
settlement names in a few cases, such as Lonbain in Ross, 
Lonmore in Sutherland, Lonlia in Argyll and the hybrid 
Loneburn in Tyrie, Aberdeenshire. Most examples, however, 
survive in the original Gaelic, like Lon na Saorach and Lon 
an Eireannaich” in Skye, Lon Airigh Aonich in Mull, Lon 
na Dubh-sgeir in Tiree, and Druim Loin in Banff. 

As one might expect, the term machair g. machrach, 
machaire, is most likely to be found as a grazing term in the 
islands, in such names as Machair and Machair Rotach in 
North Uist, Machair Mhor in Coll, and Muran a’ 
Mhachaire in Islay. The term is now largely limited to areas 
of raised beach, such as on the extensive grazing areas on the 
west coast of North Uist, Benbecula and South Uist, Tiree 
and parts of Islay. But the original application of the term was 
much wider. Watson” refers to Machair Aonghuis, ‘Angus 
plain’ in a reference to the lower ground of that county, as 
well as to Machair Rois, Machair Chat and a ’Mhachair 
Ghallda.” The use of machair at one time extended to 
Galloway, where we find examples like Machermore and 
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Macher Stewart in Wigtownshire, and The Machars still 
applied to the low-lying section between Luce Bay and 
Wigtown Bay. Macharioch in Argyll, Machrie and 
Machrichanish in Kintyre testify to its early use by Gaelic 
speakers. It is one of the few Gaelic terms to have been 
adopted as a geographical and geomorphological term to 
describe a raised-beach situation. 

It may seem strange to include as a grazing term the word 
morbhach ‘land liable to sea flooding’.”* Only a few 
examples have survived in settlement names — Morroch near 
Arisaig, and a place of the same name in Whithorn parish 
Wigtownshire are two examples. This word applies to land 
often located at the head of a sea-loch which is covered by 
high tides, but which nevertheless provides good grazing on 
flat, sheltered and accessible situations. Morvich, at the 
mouth of Strath Crol in Kintail is another good anglicised 
example. The full derivation of mormhaich is muir-magh 
‘sea-plain’.” Lovat, near Beauly was a’ Mormhoich, and the 
name is always used with the definite article. At the head of 
Loch Sunart, just below the farm of Carnoch was an extensive 
stretch of grazing which was covered at high tide, called A’ 
Mhormhaich, (NM 835604). This contained excellent, close- 
cropped grass, which in summer attracted not only sheep and 
cattle, but deer from the adjacent hill which I frequently 
observed cropping seaweed as well as grass. 

The final generic which I want to examine is magh ‘plain’. 
It is arguably not a grazing term at all, and may well 
originally have been applied to arable land. Dwelly defines it 
as Feld “level country’, “field of baile”, “surface’)” It is 
one of the more achaic of Gaelic terms, frequently found in 
Ireland, and occurring in Scotland as a settlement term in 
such names as Malleny, Midlothian, Mawcarse, in Kinross 
and Magask in Fife.” Names like Moy, Drummie in 
Sutherland, Moyness in Nairn and Mucomir in Lochaber, 
‘plain of the confluence’, show how widespread this term was 
at one time. It is now obsolete, so it does not occur in minor 
names so far as I am aware. 

One aspect of agricultural toponymy which I have not 
investigated is the large body of terminology which relates to 
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transhumance. The shielding system, which our forebears 
found to be an invaluable part of the Highland and Island 
economy, was one which required the use of large numbers of 
place-names. The system in Lewis, for example, generated 
these seasonal names in quantity many of which survive in 
the oral tradition, and which we have been fortunate in 
recording from informants who experienced the shielding life. 
Terms like airigh, ruighe, both and sgaile proliferated, as 
well as the Norse erg, itself a borrowing from Gaelic aergi 
and (airigh), and which reveals itself as far south as 
Lancashire in names like Goosnargh and Grimsargh.” 

This survey has tended to gloss over the derivations of the 
specific elements in these names. Many of these are run-of- 
the-mill descriptive terms, but a more detailed examination 
would reveal a great deal more about the nature of the 
pastoral economy — such as the animals used, the 
characteristics of the grazing itself, the plants and herbs 
present, the structures used in shelter, and so on. In total, we 
are presented with a vast resource of nomenclature, both 
linguistic and topographic, which will continue to provide 
scholars with much fruitful research in years to come. 
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Manse on the Communion Sabbath. At an earlier date it used 
to meet in the Craigs which was the burying ground for Fort 
William. But in the early days the communion services used 
to be held concurrently, the Gaelic in the church and the 
English in what used to be the Free Church School but was 
then the hall of the church in the basement. This showed that 
the congregation was still in the main a Gaelic one. In that 
hall the Sabbath School used to be held and the prayer 
meetings. On one occasion I was taken to it on a week 
evening and to a service conducted by Mr John Macqueen of 
Daviot than whom no minister of his day was more loved in 
Lochaber. My mother took me with her though at that stage I 
did not have any Gaelic and the service was in Gaelic. It is 
my one memory of this remarkable man. The evening sun was 
shining brightly into the hall and I was much taken with the 
beauty of the good old man as the light fell on his grey head. 
Once in that hall, when the communion service was held in 
English, my father beside whom I sat rose from his place to 
go to the table. I rose to go with him and went part of the 
way. I must have been very young at that stage. In the hall the 
Sabbath evening service in English was often held and I have 
a distinct recollection of seeing some of the East Coast Moray 
Firth fisher folk attending these services and on one occasion 
Mr Stewart’s successor gave out a hymn to be sung, “Just as I 
am without one plea”. This was altogether unusual. But at the 
Sabbath School it was only hymns that were sung. This might 
be a fruit of the Revival Movement of !859-60 or perhaps of 
the excitement caused by the Moody and Sankey movement 
of 1873-74. Quite likely it was the latter movement that 
accounted for the hymn singing for it was Sankey’s Songs 
and Solos that were sung. I have mentioned that in those days 
I had no Gaelic. Both my parents had it but they spoke in 
English to us and used Gaelic only when they had Gaelic 
visitors or had something to speak about that they did not 
wish us as young folk to understand. It was useful then as a 
spare language. So it happened that I grew up without the 
knowledge of the ancestral language. As children in Fort 
William we knew some things by their Gaelic names, such as 
faochag, musgan, sguabag, riabhag. Though we could not 
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speak or even understand Gaelic, we were quite familiar with 
its sound and this helped later when I set about speaking it. It 
was no great difficulty to master the sounds which are 
different from English. So little Gaelic had I as a boy that, 
when I was sent early one morning when I was about ten 
years old to meet the fishing boats as they came in from the 
herring fishing which was then meeting with some success in 
Loch Linnhe and Lochiel, I had not as much Gaelic as to be 
able to ask for a sixpence worth of herring. The first boat that 
landed was manned by a crew who had no English and I had 
to ask some folk who were on the shore how I should express 
my wish in Gaelic. My want of the old tongue in those years 
no doubt kept me from learning and hearing much that might 
have been of use or interest in later days. There were 
occasional fitful efforts put forth to teach Gaelic in school 
and I still remember one or two of the short sentences in the 
Gaelic school book, “Bhiadh mi na cearcan”, “Tholl mi na 
brògan leis a’ mhinidh”. As I have mentioned the school, I 
may as well write on about it. In 1876 I went there for the 
first time. Already I could read a little. The school building 
was a new one when I remember it first. Before it was built, 
the provision for education in the place was the Free Church 
School to which I have already referred — the old school 
which had a history of well nigh two hundred years. In 1729 
the S.P.C.K. in their statement of the Society’s work mention 
this school at Fort William which was attended by more than 
a hundred pupils. It was indeed at that date the biggest school 
that the Society had on its list. There was also a Roman 
Catholic school which was taught in a house that is still 
standing as a boarding house in the Priest’s Square. Such was 
the name by which the square was then known. The open 
space which is in front of the railway station — a thing that 
was not then in being — at the pier head was occupied by two 
yards at the top of whose wall there were set up on edge big 
slabs of undressed stone. The road to the quay as we called it 
ran diagonally between these yards from the corner of the 
Chevalier Hotel as it was then called down to the corner of 
the Steamer Offices. The quay itself was a small thing then. It 
is not much yet but it was very small at that time. As children 
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we used to hear the English folk song in which it was 
mentioned. Such and such a one — the name varied according 
to circumstances — it might be Willie Camhran for so 
Cameron was sounded — 


Willie Camhran took a notion 

For to go to sail at sea, 

And to leave his own dear Annie 
Weeping on Fort William quay. 

I will buy you beads and ear rings, 
I will buy you a diamond stone, 

I will buy you a horse to ride on, 
When your baby’s dead and gone. 
What care | for beads and ear rings? 
What care I for diamond stone? 
What care I for a horse to ride on, 
When my baby’s dead and gone? 


These fragments of old time rhymes stick to the memory. I 
have mentioned the Chevalier Hotel. It was in those days held 
or perhaps owned by one Cameron and was spoken of as Tigh 
an Rudha. He was an early builder of more ambitious houses 
than was the old use and wont. His nickname however was 
one of a pair that was reminiscent of the Shorter Catechism. 
The other leading hotel of these days was held by one 
MacDonald. It was the old Caledonian. Cameron was known 
as Sin and MacDonald was known as Misery. It was not a 
flattering description to give of my native place that it was 
the abode of sin and misery. The place and the countryside 
abounded in nicknames. The fact that so many of the people 
had the same name called for something to mark out one 
Donald Cameron from another. So there was an abundance of 
the extras that were thus called forth. Ladra and his brother 
the Banker and the Each iaruinn were MacMasters. The 
Traveller and Americanach, The Bill, Lord Woodend 
otherwise the Morair, Hard Peas, Bushfire and ever so many 
more. The Cat, the Bigein, the Curran, Sandag an eich, 
Ossian, Fittyark, Toronto, the Cabaran, the Cockaid, Do’ll 
Reamhar so called, not that he was fat but because he was so 
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skinny, Puggie Samson. It was easier to know a man by his 
nickname than by his own name. The Camerons were the 
most numerous clan but their septs of MacMillans and 
MacPhees and MacLachlans and MacMasters were plentiful 
also. The MacDonalds were not a few. There were 
Mackenzies and Mackintoshes, Macphersons and Macleans. 
Macleod was one of the rarest of names. There were in my 
boyhood only two families of the clan in Fort William. There 
were a lot of names that seemed to suggest some old time 
connection with the south of Ayrshire, not only MacMillan 
and MacMaster but Kennedy or Macualrig, Boyd and 
Livingstone. There were also south country or even English 
names, the descendants of old soldiers who were in garrison 
such as Wilkinson, Stirling, Gavin, Dougan, Doig, Darling, 
Given, Turner, Tait. Some of these names were brought north 
by shepherds who came with the south country sheep. Others 
were those of civil servants and their descendants. Some 
again were mere birds of passage. Some came to the Strontian 
mine and spread from Sunart. 

The old school was part of what is now the West End 
Hotel. I remember the building of the Court House. It must 
now be about sixty years old. All the houses in Achintore 
were built in my time except what used to be the house of the 
Burrels and that of the Macnaughtons. The Fort William of 
my youth was not a thing of beauty. The foreshore was a 
disgrace. But with the coming of the railway and the march of 
civilisation and improvement the place is changed out of 
recognition. “Maryburgh, drunken town” was how Hugh 
Barclay described it — and he had reason for giving it such a 
description. It had in my early days about a dozen licenced 
houses. This was a great decrease from still earlier times. My 
mother told me there were twenty three drinking places 
within her recollection while at Nevis Bridge and Lochy 
Bridge there were licences also. 

In regard to diminutive terms it may have been a 
peculiarity of local usage that masculine diminutives ended in 
“ag” which is as a rule the feminine termination in Gaelic for 
such words. There was Sandag an Eich, Sandag a’ chlachair, 
Sammag a’ Bhancair. Of course in broad Scots the ending 
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“ock” is of either gender. This would seem to hold in 
Lochaber of its equivalent. The standard of education was not 
very high in our school. The headmaster [Colin Livingstone] 
was a man of scientific leanings and vivid imagination but he 
had no great gift of instruction. One who was disposed to 
learn might learn from him but his temper was a terror to his 
pupils. There was a verse in honour of the tawse of all 
things — 


“This piece of old leather, some call this the tawse, 
Whilst used by old Colin to sanction his laws”. 


There was no doubt need for its use at times. But it was 
used far too often for good discipline. The old dominie was a 
High Tory of Jacobite sympathies and these things he took no 
pains to hide. Covenanters or Pilgrim Fathers or Puritans 
were not in his line. They with Free Church folk were rather 
his pet aversion. Yet under the old system of which he was a 
survival it was required that religious instruction should be 
carefully seen to and in respect of memory work he saw to it 
that his scholars learned not only their catechism but also the 
metrical 119th Psalm. As far as sympathy with the Jacobites 
was concerned, Lochaber folk did not take it ill that their 
teacher should show it. For even the strict Presbyterians 
among them were impenitent in their sympathy with their 
Jacobite forefathers. But for present day conditions of life 
they had very little place for the Toryism for which the 
teacher stood. His interest in scientific matters made up 
however to some extent for his weakness in other things. 
Weather lore, the elements of sound, light and heat, 
astronomy and such things wound him up and being himself 
interested he was able to interest some at any rate of the 
young folk about him. When in 1882 the transit of Venus 
took place it was a great day. The conditions were good and 
the young folk got their turn of looking through the glass that 
he had trained on the sun. I had a look but found that I had no 
definite impression of the spot on the disc of the sun that told 
that Venus was between us and it. I should not like to say 
anything unkind about my old teacher. The fault no doubt was 
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mine to a part extent that I failed to learn from him. Just 
about as soon as I was transferred to a really good teacher I 
knew the difference and responded to the stimulus. In my 
boyhood there, there were still traditions current about Ewen 
MacLachlan and his learning. He died just about fifty years 
before I was born. Yet eighty years after his death one might 
hear of how he got his father who was a poor weaver to keep 
him at school. The father wanted that he should begin work. 
The son wanted to have the chance of becoming a scholar. 
The father agreed to gratify him if he would tell him in Latin 
how he took his breakfast. The answer was prompt — “cum 
porrigibus cum lactibus cum ramshorni spoonibus”. He was 
allowed to stay on at school. Ewen was my grandfather’s 
senior contemporary and no doubt they knew each other well. 
There were more schools in Lochaber in those days than the 
Fort William one. But the early education of the better to do 
families was very simple. I have had in my hand the well- 
thumbed copy of the English Bible that Miss Jenny Cameron 
had as her schoolbook as she went from house to house 
among the tacksmen to teach their young folk. It is possible 
that this volume is in the hands of Mrs Eadie of Manchester 
whose mother showed it to me. On my grandmother’s side 
there is a tradition of English home education for the greater 
part of two centuries. It was shortly after the middle of the 
18th century that Donald Cameron the Miller at Achnacarry 
under the Commissioners of the Forfeited Estates brought to 
Lochaber his young wife Jane Robertson. She belonged to an 
upper class family in Aberdeenshire. When she was sent to 
Aberdeen to finish her education, she came to know her 
future husband who was then in that city learning the trade of 
a millwright. The young folk took to one another and they 
made a runaway match. She came to Lochaber with no Gaelic 
but learned the language yet so as to speak it always as an 
acquired one. Disowned, she went in Lochaber by the name 
of A’ Bhean Ghallda or the Lowland wife. She saw to it that 
her children got from herself a course of English and practical 
education. Likely she had a course in Aberdeen of what used 
to be called “The White Seam”. She taught my great 
grandmother to spin and weave linen and my sister still has a 
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table-cloth which this daughter made. She grew the flax, 
scutched it, spun it, and then wove it. Home Industries 
counted for something in those days. It was something more 
than fancy work. People depended on their own initiative and 
enterprise. In those days this was an uncommon thing that a 
whole family boys and girls should get an English education 
in the fastnesses of wild Lochaber. There were in the 
extensive parishes of Kilmallie and Kilmonivaig a few 
S.P.C.K. schools where the education was being given in 
English only. These however met the needs of anyone who 
was within reach of them. One should not forget the extent of 
these contiguous parishes, the two largest in Scotland. Their 
area is as extensive as that of almost half a dozen of the 
smallest Scottish counties put together. Fort William used to 
be a garrison town before my time but the memory of its 
garrison days was still quite fresh in my boyhood. I heard 
about the good name of the 93rd Highlanders who were on 
duty there for some time. When the garrison was withdrawn, 
the walls and houses of the old fort remained, and, when I 
was about five or six years old, we went to live in one of the 
houses. It was next door to what had been the governor’s 
house. There tradition still told of how the governor and his 
lady kept state over a century ago. When he was a junior 
officer, he eloped with the daughter of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, Lady Alice. The governor was, I think, a brother 
of the famous Earl of Dundonald. He used to be spoken of as 
Captain Cochrane. What used to be the glacis of the Fort was 
called the Glassie. It was parcelled out in gardens. The wall 
along the River Nevis was about two feet wide and was coped 
with best freestone. How often have I run from end to end of 
it without a tremor. On one occasion I remember the tides 
getting into the Fort. It was the night of November 23rd 1882. 
There was the greatest gale that I have ever known and as it 
swept up from the south west it heaped the waters of Loch 
Linnhe upwards. The water was about a foot deep on our 
ground floor and I remember how my father carried us on his 
back upstairs. We had a kind neighbour who had left the 
governor’s house some time before. I happened to say when 
calling on her a little after the storm that it was one I should 
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never forget. She told me I should forget it. It is now over 
fifty years since and I have not forgotten it yet. There were 
three vessels beached that night above high water mark and 
one puffer was sunk at Fort William. The only other storm of 
these early days that I remember was that in the end of 
December, 1879. That was the night when the Tay Bridge fell 
with a train and its passengers. Not one of the company was 
saved. We were as children at the Sabbath School when the 
wind arose. My father came to take us home. To shun the 
slates and chimney cans that were coming down on the High 
Street, he took us round the back of the town by the 
Fassifearn Road. I still have a memory of what the rain was 
like that night. In those years also, about the end of the 
seventies and the beginning of the eighties, we had two or 
three very severe winters with long frost and deep snow and 
thick ice. These hoary winters of early life set for me the 
standard by which I measured winters and gave me the idea 
of what true winter weather should be. I have known nothing 
like them since except the severe winter of drastic frost that 
we had in 1894-95. For prolonged severe weather this last 
winter reminded me to some degree of those old winters only 
there was not so much snow and the snowy spell of weather 
was not as long or as unbroken. 


I have mentioned some of the bairns’ rhymes. Here are 
some more. 


Zeenty, Teenty, Figgoty, Fag, 
Pith, Small, Donan, Egg, 
Zarky, Barky, Stony, Cock, 
Zan, Tan, Toosh. 


Pll tell you a story about Johnny Glory, 
Who sold his wife and bought a pony. 


Yanky doodle came to town, 
Riding on a pony, 

He stuck a feather in his cap 
And called it Caledony. 
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Here we go round our jingo ring, jingo ring, jingo ring, 
Here we go round our jingo ring, 
On a cold and frosty morning. 


or On a golden frosty morning. 


I sent a letter to my love, 
And by the way I dropped it. 


Water, water, wallflowers, growing up on high, 
We are all maidens and we shall all die. 


Touch and ? such a one, the youngest of us all, 

She can dance and she can sing and she can knock us all 
down. 

Fie, fie, fie for shame, turn your back to the wall again. 


These may be quite common or they may be variant 
versions. So far as I can recollect this is the form that they 
took — obviously mainly with the girls. There were also 
militant Orange verses that used to be repeated to vex the 
Romanists. 


Up to the knees in Papist blood, 

Up to the knees in water, 

King William slew the Papist crew, 
On the day he crossed Boyne Water. 


Holy father I killed a cat. 

Truth my son you'll suffer for that. 
Holy father, how much will it be? 
Twenty days in Purgatory. 

Holy father it was a Protestant cat. 
Ah, my son, you did right in that. 


The militant feeling that these verses bespoke sometimes 
took the form of a stone fight between the boys of the two 
schools. In those days however the Romanists were not 
extreme. They disclaimed sympathy with the Jesuits. This 
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showed the survival of the old quarrel between the Jesuits and 
the secular clergy in Scotland. When there was a mixed 
marriage, as a rule in those days the family was brought up 
Protestant. Occasionally an R.C. came over and in one or two 
cases that I remember the change was in the other direction. 
Often in later years I found that the Romanists whom I knew 
in my youth came to hear me when I preached in my native 
place. Indeed on one occasion I was going away on a Monday 
morning by train having preached in Fort William the 
previous evening and in the compartment I had as travelling 
companions two elderly well-dressed ladies. When they found 
out who I was, they said “What a pity we did not know you 
were preaching in the town last night. We would have come 
to hear you”. They were the sisters of the priest, one of them 
was the mother of another priest and they were the aunts of a 
Roman Archbishop. 

I have given some of the childish rhymes. There was a 
child’s hymn that I remember from my early days. It was one 
of Isaac Watts’ pieces and my mother used to repeat it on a 
Sabbath morning for our good. 


This is the day when Jesus rose, 

So early from the dead. 

Why should I keep my eyelids closed 
And waste my hours in bed? 


This is the day when Jesus broke 
The power of death and hell. 

Why should I still wear Satan’s yoke 
And love my sins so well? 


A little to the front of my first home, between it and the 
Vatican, there was a lane that led back from the street to the 
well or pump. It was called The Spout and I remember 
distinctly the wooden stoups that were used for drawing water 
from the spout. They were about 16 to 18 inches high and of a 
barrel shape. There was a round bar across the mouth that 
served as a handle. 

I used to know an old eccentric who went by the name of 
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Mylis nan Litreachean. [Line missing here] In these early 
years my mother had the help of a widow woman who was 
called Giggy. She was a Mrs MacGregor. In later years there 
was an arrangement that we should go to her house at the 
school dinner hour for a plate of hot soup as we then lived at 
the Old Fort, which was at the other end of the town from the 
school, and we were young for going such a distance to and 
fro and finding time for taking our dinner during the dinner 
hour. I used to like the hard peas which she had in the broth. 
This was a few years after she used to be the help in the 
house. She was thin and wrinkled but what I cannot forget 
was her kindness to us as children. These things stick to one 
through life. It never occurred to me to ask my mother before 
I lost her about old Giggy. Indeed there are many things in 
regard to which I might have learned from her had I only 
thought in these days when she was still alive of asking about 
them. I have no very distinct recollection of the games of 
early life. We boys had marbles — some called them bools. 
They had different names. The polished medium sized ones 
were tars and there were so many turns ina tar which meant 
that it must be won so many times over before it changed 
hands outright. The big ones were bullers. There were the 
glass ones with varied colours inside. These were known as 
glassies or Bonny Sands or Buenos Ayres. When an opponent 
was playing and winning there was a formula gone through to 
abridge his luck “Phink full cross doon thus”. As this was 
said, a cross was marked on the ground. “Full” in this charm 
was sounded like “Mull” and not like “bull” and the “doon” 
told of the influences of Glasgow. There was not much Broad 
Scots in the English that was spoken but there was a little. 
And there were some names that were commonly sounded 
more in the Scots than in the English fashion. Miller for 
example was “Muller” in which the “u” stood for the same 
sound again as the letter has in “Mull” or “dun” or “tun”. 
William Black in his romance of “Far Lochaber” makes the 
Fort William natives speak a dialect that I do not recognise as 
theirs. He most likely was better acquainted with how the 
Oban boys speak. A good deal of the speech of the boys was 
uncouth enough apart altogether from the amount of profanity 
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that was mixed up with it. This profane use of holy names is 
specially prevalent in places where there has been a Romanist 
tradition. But Fort William had the disadvantage in this 
respect of not only having a native Roman stock but alas what 
was worse an ingression of Irish Romanists who were the 
lowest stratum of the people. The indigenous residents and 
Episcopalians of whom there were a few perpetuated the 
uncircumcised speech of older times. There was also a strain 
of profanity that was due to the fact that the soldiers of the 
Fort had not been the cleanest of men in life or in lips and, 
when so many of the population were sea-faring folk, they 
did not bring home from the seaports and the high seas the 
chastest forms of English speech. There was an old survivor 
of savage days in Lochaber who went by the nickname of 
Ladra. His proper name was Ewen MacMaster. His brothers 
were passable but he was beyond the mark altogether and he 
was no Stranger to the Procurator Fiscal and the Court House 
and the gaol. He had many a craw to pick with the fiscal, Mr 
MacNiven, and Ladra had no question as to where either the 
fiscal or himself were making for. So he put in his wild 
Gaelic his sentiments in this shape “Nuair a theid 
MacNaoivain do ifrinn tha mi ’n dóchas gur mis’ an stógair a 
bhios air. Cumaidh mis’ an gual air”. He was pretty sure of 
the ultimate end of them both! But before I quite pass from 
the matter of how we spoke there was a cultured English 
spoken by the educated people as pretty as I have ever heard. 
The late Dr. Miller had a tang of it in his speech. But I found 
it pure with an old lady whom I used to visit in Inverness. Her 
father was, I think, either the officer of the customs or of the 
fisheries in Fort William and she was the grand-daughter or 
perhaps the great grand-daughter of Donald Cameron of 
Glenpean. She spoke the pure English that might date back in 
Lochaber to the Cromwellian soldiers of the first fort or that 
was handed down by the officers and their families in the 
garrison until the middle of last century. I could recognise the 
tones of that English in my mother’s speech. This Miss 
Cameron had a brother who had studied for the ministry of 
the Free Church but lived to old age as a probationer. I met 
him once in a temperance hotel in Inverness where we were 
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the only guests for the night. It must be about twenty years 
ago fully since Miss Cameron died. She was buried in the old 
graveyard that is near Clunes on Lochlochy side. You could 
find in her the mixture I have already referred to, an intense 
admiration for the straight, honest, outspoken people of old 
times in Lochaber with Jacobite leanings as you might expect 
from the descendants of some of the trusty friends who 
piloted the fugitive Prince Charles to safety in 1746 — and an 
equally frank admiration for the Evangelical worthies of the 
Disruption epoch in her native parish. 

I mentioned the marbles with which we used to play as 
boys. One of the games was the ring, another was the mosh. 
The mosh or perhaps the Gaelic mois was a shallow hollow 
into which we tried to get our tans or chessies as the case 
might be. We also trundled hoops or girdles as we sometimes 
called them. I had a fine specimen. It went by the name of 
Alick Taylor’s hoop. Such had been the name of its previous 
owner. | have the impression that Dr. Miller’s mother was a 
Taylor and that this Alick was a cousin of the doctor’s. We 
had a water colour picture which used to be said to be by an 
Alick Taylor. It showed a few pigeons of vivid colours. The 
mention of hoops recalls the days of the crinoline — not that I 
remember them but in the Old Free Church there were three 
pews made into two to allow the crinolined ladies sufficient 
seat room. These two pews were just to the right of the one in 
which we sat. And our pew had a pillar in front of it on which 
the gallery rested. Among the crinolined ladies was the wife 
of Mr MacLaren the banker and fiscal before Mr MacNiven. 
He was of Perthshire extraction but of Edinburgh birth. After 
settling in Fort William he made efforts more heroic than 
successful to master the Gaelic language and wicked folk 
used to relish and laugh over some of the ludicrous blunders 
that the worthy man fell into. This kind of thing if it came to 
his ears was not fitted to cheer him in giving effect to his 
good and loyal intentions. His brother was a bookseller in 
Princes Street in Edinburgh whose business is now that of 
Macniven and Wallace. As I have mentioned two fiscals | 
may mention two sheriffs — the first of these I do not 
remember. He was Fraser by name — Andrew if I mistake not. 
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He and his wife are buried in the Grange Cemetery in 
Edinburgh. They lived in Fort William in what was the 
Cottage opposite to the National Bank. In my time this was 
occupied by a family of MacNabs, they were carpenter 
contractors. Mrs Sheriff Fraser was a very religious woman of 
the extreme evangelical school. I am afraid she had a tough 
proposition to tackle to make much impression on the hard 
nuts of Fort William. However, she made the attempt and 
even got Donald Duff, the catechist, to conduct Gaelic 
services to see if the old language was more likely to be 
efficacious than her own. Between this cottage and the sea 
there was a building the upstairs of which was for a while the 
Drill Hall for the Volunteers. When they drilled there, a 
group of gaping boys might be found at the head of the stair 
looking on. William Whyte had a rhyming setting of the 
alphabet and for the letter “k” he had “K for the keelies at the 
head of the stair”. The down part of the building became the 
stabling of Ewen MacDonald who was the mail contractor for 
the coach between Fort William and Kingussie. He was 
known as Eoghan MacRaoild and was of Glencoe extraction. 
In one of the sheds of this building I remember seeing the old 
stage coaches, and solid things they were, that once ran 
between Inverness and Glasgow over the Black Mount. They 
were heavy but handsome. This coaching run was being made 
unprofitable by the opening of the Highland Railway. The 
Rankins who had a big business in what was called the 
Glasgow Warehouse ran this service of coaches. They also 
ran steamers. They used to speak of William Ainslie’s failure 
in business and his resort to get off from his creditors to the 
sanctuary at the foot of the Canongate and opposite Holyrood 
in Edinburgh. Between the cottage where the MacNabs lived 
and the National Bank there was an old burial ground. | 
remember when I was a boy at school some deep digging had 
to be done there and a great many bones were thrown up. It 
may be that the church yard of the Episcopal Chapel was once 
much more extensive than it now is and that is quite possible 
as at one time the chapel was the only place of worship in 
Fort William. Or it may be that when the chapel which I 
remember was built it was built on the site of an old burial 
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ground. But I have wandered from the two sheriffs. The one I 
remember in my youth was Sheriff Simpson. James Simpson 
was his name. He had been a lawyer in Inverness and was 
married to one of the daughters of Thomas MacKenzie who 
was headmaster of the Free Church Institution there and 
formerly one of the teachers of Raining’s School. He was the 
son of the blacksmith at Dores. The sheriff’s father was a 
shoemaker in Inverness. The nickname by which the sheriff 
went, and he was best known by his nickname, for that was 
the way of the place, was Sixty Jimmy or Sixty which was 
short for sixty days. This it was held was the utmost length of 
sentence that he as sheriff-substitute was entitled to pass on 
anyone. He was a good looking, stern type of man who was 
very gentlemanly in his bearing. His niece who was also his 
wife’s niece lived with them as they had no family of their 
own. Dr Charles MacKenzie and his sisters whose aunt Mrs 
Simpson was used at times to stay with them in their house on 
the Parade which house is now the manse of Duncansburgh 
Parish. That name Duncansburgh recalls the time when Sir 
Duncan Cameron of Callart of the Fassifern family was 
superior of the burgh of Fort William. At an earlier time 
when the Duke of Gordon was the feudal superior the name 
was Gordonsburgh. Before it bore that name it was called 
Maryburgh. The fort was called after King William and the 
town after his queen. Sir Duncan was the brother of Colonel 
John Cameron of Fassifern who was killed in command of the 
Gordon Highlanders at Quatre Bras in posthumous honour of 
whose memory his father was made a baronet as a reward for 
the son’s military record. I remember Sir Duncan’s widow’s 
funeral at Callart. She had been his housekeeper and he 
married her on his deathbed that their daughter might become 
legitimate. That daughter was married to Alexander Campbell 
of Monzie. She was a lady of high character, superior to her 
father and her husband both. She did not forget her poor 
relations on her mother’s side. She and her husband often 
lived at Callart though latterly she was chiefly at Inverawe. 
He was an able man and had public spirit but was so irregular 
in his habits that the people looked upon him as being at least 
at times more than half insane. Folk used to tell that when he 
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held household worship the dogs had to attend as well as the 
servants and while worship lasted the dogs were expected to 
sit sedately on their haunches. When he broke out on the 
spree he was not half careful as to who his boon companions 
were. One of them was a carter MacRae by name who lived in 
the court near Lundavra House where the MacPhees lived. 
His youngest son was called after Monzie and went and may 
still go by the name Cammell MacRae. The father’s nickname 
was Garry or Sir Henry Vane shortened into Sir Henry. He 
belonged to the Established Church and when Cammell was 
to be baptised Mr Gordon asked the father the child’s name. 
He answered “Alexander Campbell Cameron Esquire of 
Monaie”. I have no recollection of Monzie who in his early 
days was one of the promising young men who followed Dr 
Chalmers. With all his oddity and aberrations he continued to 
take a great interest in the church for whom his hero had done 
so much. I mentioned the pigeons the picture of which we had 
at home. There used to be pigeons about the gasworks which 
were quite near my birthplace. There was a house between 
there and the Ben Nevis and they lay on the north side of the 
High Street between the street and the foreshore. A sorry 
mess they made of the foreshore. For gas tar was allowed to 
run down to the back and the shore was about as black as it 
could ever be. The shore of Fort William in these pre-railway 
days used to be a disgrace. One who knows the place as it is 
now would not recognise it for the same place if it went back 
to what it was sixty years ago. It was about the year 1880 that 
the present Episcopal Church was built. That was the year of 
the General Election and there were a number of Inverness 
hewers at work dressing stones for the new church. They 
were keen Liberals and the Liberal candidate who stood 
against Lochiel for the County of Inverness was Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie of Gairloch. The day that Sir Kenneth was to visit 
Fort William to speak the masons hoisted up a flag in honour 
of his coming. This was an eyesore to the Tories one of whom 
was Eoghan Mac Raoilt who was also a prominent man in 
connection with the chapel. He came on the scene and 
ordered the men as reported ‘tack down that flag’. He was an 
out and out Lochiel man. Lochiel was one of the local 
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magnates. So it was not to be wondered at that he had local 
support. But though he was the chief of the Camerons he did 
not carry with him the common folk of Lochaber. There was 
in circulation among them a parody on Lochiel’s winning. 
But he scraped in with a majority of something under thirty. 
In one of the songs that went about in those days the charge 
was hinted that fictitious or faggot votes were on the county 
roll for the purpose of getting him in. I remember the advice 
given him to “send up for faggots to futher Buccleuch”. He 
was the son in law of the Duke of Buccleuch whose family 
were perhaps the leading Tories of Scotland. It may look a 
strange thing that the Episcopal Chapel should represent the 
oldest congregation in Fort William. There were chaplains in 
the fort before it was built but it was actually the first place of 
worship built in the town: It was resorted to by the non- 
jurants or the out and out Jacobites. In my time it was always 
known as the Chapel while the Roman Catholic Chapel was 
known as the Priest’s Chapel. The word church was reserved 
for the Presbyterian places of worship. The quoad sacra 
parish church was what is now the town hall and church and 
manse were one building. The present Duncansburgh Church 
was built in my early days as was also the Alexandra Hotel 
which is beside it. Right opposite the chapel was the house of 
the inspector of police Lachlan MacKintosh whose sons I 
remember well, John and Peter and Alister and Deorsy. The 
father was a keen volunteer and something of a shot at the 
target where he often spent his Saturday afternoons. The story 
went that one Sabbath he slept in church when old Mr Stewart 
was preaching. As he slept he dreamed and his dreams took 
him to the rifle butts. The old minister was more lively than 
usual and slapped vigorously the side panel of the pulpit. It 
rang and this fitted in with the wanderings of the dreamer. So 
Lachlan shouted out in church “bull’s eye”. From his name | 
take it he belonged to the Inverness end of the canal as also 
my father did for he was born at Muirtown. The sergeant 
instructor of the Volunteers, John Maclean, was from near 
Dochgarroch. James Maclean — big Jimmy — came from 
Duntelchaig. Alexander Lobban, the prison governor, came 
also from the north and Henry Burrell who was the road 
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surveyor had also been in Inverness. Donald Fraser the sheriff 
clerk depute who went by the name of Toddy was another 
Inverness man so that there was quite a fair show of 
outlanders in the place. The prison I think must then have 
been a county building as there was a burgh lockup in 
Lachlan Mackintosh’s house. On the other side of the square, 
in front of the National Bank from Ewan MacRaoilt’s posting 
establishment was the Imperial Hotel, lessee of which was 
Robert Whyte a brother of Fionn and John Whyte who was 
librarian in Inverness. He was credited as being the author of 
a skit on the contested election in Duncansburgh Church 
when Mr MacQuarrie went to Kilmorack. The common folk 
wanted a young man of the name of Downie. The superior 
folk set their face against the young man whose name told of 
the breast feathers of the swan. In the course of this dog fight 
Mr Hendry of N. B. MacKenzie’s office who was a 
congenital cripple spoke in contempt of old and other 
supporters of the Downie section as a set of pier troupers. The 
response to this was that the superior critic was himself a 
tinker from his mother’s womb. He was in other words like 
the lame man in Badenoch who had a great many ups and 
downs on his way through life. On the High Street with the 
Imperial behind it was the inn that went by the name of the 
Polldubh with old Toronto in charge. Next door was the 
Argyll with old MacKenzie in charge. His byname was the 
Unicorn. His house was best known by the name of his 
daughter Maggie Mhor. She as her father’s daughter belonged 
to the Auld Kirk but she was an unusual specimen of that 
congregation. Her minister Mr MacQuarrie spoke to her to 
get her interest in some church matter. In those days Dr Begg 
was still alive and Mr MacQuarrie would not forget the 
answer that he got — Indeed, Mr MacQuarrie, if the Free 
Church breaks up I own to stand with them who stand with Dr 
Begg. Though in charge of a hostelry she was of the type of 
Auld Kirk folk who were conservative in worship and 
sympathetic. with old orthodoxy in creed. I think that her 
father’s name was Hugh. He was a very venerable old man in 
appearance, an old soldier who was always well groomed and 
wore one of the round Kilmarnock bonnets or it was an old 
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woollen Balmoral. There were other old soldiers about also 
but some of them were great sots. There was one who had 
been in the Thin Red Line at Balaclava. I think he was a 
MacPhee but he was best known by his nickname of Dughal 
Sgith. Near the Argyll was Donald Boyd’s shop. He was one 
of the Free Church elders. His brother Sandy was the lessee 
of the Ben Nevis. Another brother Ewen was estate manager 
at Strontian. Their sister was the wife of Mr MacMillan of 
Ullapool who like the Boyds was from Ardgour and went by 
his father’s byname of lain a’ Chairdinn. I use the word 
byname instead of nickname for it was the word in regular 
use in Fort William in those days. The Boyds had a 
connection with Stronchreggan in Ardgour. Donald was a 
handsome even elegant figure. He succeeded to the business 
of ironmonger and saddler of his wife’s father Lachlan 
MacLachlan. Lachlan had a son on whom he had inflicted the 
baptismal name of Moses. It rhymed too easily with noses to 
allow Bella and Lachie Boyd to escape the school jingle — 
“My uncle Moses has four and twenty noses”. Donald Boyd 
was one of the *59 revival folk. It was said that he had come 
home at the time of Dickson’s awakening from the grand tour 
which he had taken as one of a circus troupe. It was not 
always easy to say how much or how little there was of truth 
in these old stories. At any rate they did not use to err by 
excess on the side of charity. As a public man Donald was 
one of the chief pushers of the project that got the railway for 
Fort William. The Fort William that I knew was the pre- 
railway one for as a family we left the place in the year 1891. 
Indeed I went to Aberdeen in 1885 so that after that date I had 
a casual knowledge of how things were going on there. In 
these old days quite a number of harmless imbeciles used to 
be at large. Nowadays they have less freedom as they enjoy 
the hospitality of an asylum. We used now and then to have a 
visit at school from Circle as he was called. His mind was 
somehow touched but he was a kindly old man. He was said 
to have been once upon a time himself a teacher. The full title 
of Circle was Circle round Ben Nevis. He got his share of 
teasing from the boys. Of another kind was poor Lachlan 
Grant who it seems came from Mull. He was very weak and 
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timid too. The rascals of youngsters teased him with the 
alarming news that he had a rat in his pocket. Of still another 
kind was Ronald Skeerie or Rao’ull nan dag. He looked fierce 
enough in his old military doublet and with his sidling limp. 
There was a sponger of an old fellow that was known as 
Jogan. He was of the Coire Buidhs a family that had some 
connection with the black art. There were women too who 
wandered about. One who had a refined appearance but was 
very silly was known as Mairsaili Ghorach. But the new way 
of doing things has banished all such oddities from the every 
day fellowship of the outside world. Next to Donald Boyd’s 
shop was that of Affleck the chemist who was a native of 
Paisley. Once he gave offence to Ladra who was mustering 
up all the English he had to slang him. Of course as Allan 
Affleck was from Paisley his wild scolder must get in an 
allusion to the weavers and their trade but he could not hit on 
the English world for beairt. Decent John Macpherson who 
was one of the most devout of men was passing but Ladra 
commandeered his services as interpreter, “Iain “Ic a’ 
Phearsain, ciod e a’ Bheurla air beairt?” When the old fellow 
learned that it was “loom” he gave the victim of his scourging 
tongue the benefit of this new acquisition in vocabulary. Then 
there was the Masons’ Lodge which was of old standing, 
Kilwinning Number 43. It dated from the 18th century. The 
lodge was long the only public hall in Fort William. The 
masons used on set days to go in procession with their 
regalia. They had a reputation which they kept up of being a 
convivial crowd. That however was a not uncommon 
reputation in such a community as old Fort William. I 
remember of the celebration of the funeral of Ailean Mór who 
when he died a member of the lodge was the oldest Free 
Mason in Scotland. On the other side of the street from the 
Polldubh was the Post Office. The MacDougalls had it. I have 
a feeling that I remember the Taylors of the Post Office but 
perhaps I only heard about them. Old Taylor had a shop in my 
early days. Opposite the lodge there was a close which led up 
beside the Youngs’ shop which used to be a loafing place that 
was in high favour. There you might see almost any day Big 
Finlay Graham the shoemaker with his well developed 
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abdomen and his round bonnet. He was I think from Assynt 
but he was quite acclimatised in Lochaber. The boys used to 
tell of a letter he got addressed “Finla Grammar soomaker”. 
Beside that close to the west there was for some time the shop 
of Stewart and Cameron. Stewart was John the son of 
Alexander Stewart the gamekeeper at Kinlochiel. He 
qualified afterwards as a medical man in Philadelphia and 
having only one eye could not be accepted by any of the 
church missions for foreign mission work. Such work he was 
determined to do and he became one of the furthest out men 
on the staff of the China Inland Mission. He was home on 
furlough in 1894 or 1895 and died under an operation. His 
glass eye was one of his assets with the Chinese crowds for at 
times when he was in danger he took it out and showed them 
how he could give himself his eye again. It was obviously not 
a safe thing to meddle with a man like that. Near Young’s 
shop on the other side was that of James Campbell who was a 
watchmaker. He looked the embodiment of meek correctness 
but for all that he had to do time more than once. I remember 
when he came back and came to church nothing abashed and 
began business as before. That was the place for a man to 
recover from a Slip and to rehabilitate himself. Old Toddy 
also had to do time but came back from his long visit to 
Inverness to resume his work as assistant to his son who had 
been appointed to succeed him. James Campbell went by the 
name of Hochie or Hochmadinty and there used to be a verse 
to the effect: 


‘“Hochmadinty’s lying sick, 
Guess what will mend him? 
Hang the fellow by the throat 
And that will soon end him.” 


I have mentioned Ailean Mór. Right opposite to where he 
lived at the other end of the High Street there lived a little old 
woman whose son went by the name Archie Glic. He was 
quite a financier in his way and fronted a few insurance 
companies. His contemporary would be John MacDonald who 
became the manager of The Times newspaper and whose 
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name was prominent in connection with the Pigott forgeries 
in the Parnell case. He too was a native of Fort William. We 
were not without keen financiers of more local celebrity. 
There was Colin Kennedy who had a licenced grocer’s 
business in the High Street at the west corner of the square. 
Cameron Square is what I think they call it. It has the 
monument to Dr William Kennedy who may have been no 
relative of Colin’s. Colin was an old bachelor who was able 
to retire before he was too old to travel. So after he gave up 
business he went on the Grand Tour and visited Australia 
where hundreds of Lochaber and Ardgour families had settled 
and prospered. Colin had in his books so much against their 
kinsfolk that they had left at home. Wherever he went and 
knew that Lochaber folk were settled he let it be known in the 
press that Colin Kennedy from Fort William in Scotland was 
staying at such and such an hotel and would be glad to meet 
folk who had settled thereabout from Lochaber. He had many 
visitors who wanted to have the latest news of old friends that 
they had left at home. He was able to give this and to lay 
stress on how poor they were and how much they needed to 
be helped. He undertook to be the almoner of the money 
given to him for them and saw to it that the beneficiaries got 
it subject to the deduction of the bad debts that he had against 
them in his books. Rumour had it that in this way he found it 
possible to finance his Grand Tour. There was another 
amateur financier whose methods were not quite so 
successful. He was travelling for orders for one of the bigger 
shops in Fort William and the orders were not coming in. So 
things looked unpromising as respected his commission. He 
was an old shoemaker and knew the sizes and measurements 
of feet. As the living were not giving orders the dead would 
not refuse to give them. So he went to the churchyard and 
found some bona fide names of people in the locality who 
would not refuse a pair of boots any more than they could use 
them. The measures for the boots were duly sent in. The 
boots were sent. The commission was claimed. The agent 
before all was done served his term as a reward of his 
ingenuity. He was credited with an unnecessary adjective 
when he said that his sons had sufficient polite forwardness to 
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carry them on in the world. 

In these old times before the railway found its way to Fort 
William the place had a good service of steamers. There were 
the weekly boats the Staffa and the Ethel running between 
Glasgow and Inverness. There used at intervals to be a 
Langlands boat from Liverpool that passed through the canal 
and for a good part of the year there were services that linked 
us with Oban at least twice a day and at the worst there was a 
daily service. So we were well acquainted with the 
MacBrayne fleet of steamers when the Columba became “the 
clipper of the Clyde”. Her predecessor, the Iona, was on the 
Oban and Corpach run so that we used to see almost the 
newest of boats. What a host of “eers” and “iers” there were, 
The Mountaineer, The Pioneer, The Chevalier, The 
Grenadier, The Fusilier, The Cavalier and so on. My memory 
goes back to the old Cygnet and Plover which when I saw 
them first must have been plying between the Broomielaw 
and Muirtown for a full half century or so. They were among 
the early specimens of Clyde shipbuilding in the line of 
steamers. We used to see the bunting of the very early boats 
such as The Maid of Morven. One of the sad happenings of 
those old days was the drowning of one of the sons of John 
MacLachlan the Butcher lost on the Long Bank on the waves 
sent ashore by the Iona. The Long Bank was in those days 
one of our places of resort when the tide was out. The coming 
of the railway and the new long pier that juts out to what we 
used to call the Red Buoy may have changed things since 
then. There used to be quite a little fishing fraternity about 
Fort William. I remember not only the Sandersons and John 
Kennedy and Colin and Archibald Fraser and Donald 
Macpherson (Ailein) but old Peter Oliver and Donald Taylor. 
Taylor may not have been his surname. He was spoken of as 
Domh’! Taillear. Then there was Nick Tait and others. The 
Camusnangaul post was John MacLachlan and there was Jock 
a’ Chùbair and Cailean a’ Bhradain and Billy Bellish. In 
connection with the herring fishing the nets used to hang on 
poles on the shore below the prison and the Court House. All 
this belongs to a byegone order. Herring used to come into 
Lochlinnhe and Lochiel not infrequently. It may be partiality 
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to the things of one’s youth that I show when I say that the 
herring then caught were the sweetest I have ever tasted. 
They did not seem to be big but they were so fat that they 
fried in their own fat. When there was a good catch, boats 
came from other places. But there were often small catches 
that made herring a common food among us. When they were 
plentiful, some of the men that had horses and carts of their 
own bought a cart load and, sousing them in salt, set off to 
the country parts to sell them. There was one of these fish 
cadgers Ronald Kennedy by name — or Raoll an Sgadain — 
who used to make his way as far as Inverness to sell his 
wares. He was once calling out on the street there “Sgadain 
Lochabair” when my aunt Mrs Campbell who then lived in 
Inverness passed and said to him “Uisd, a dhuine, chan e 
sgadain Lochabair a th’ agad ach sgadain Lochial”. Raoll was 
an R.C. and quite a character. On one of his raids with his 
herring he reached Kingussie, nearly fifty miles from home — 
sold his herring to advantage and was pleased with his 
success. To celebrate the occasion he went in to have a dram. 
One dram did not content him. There may have been others to 
help him but he did not stop as long as he had money to buy 
drink. At last there was nothing for it but to set off for home, 
a sadder and poorer if perhaps a wiser man. In those days 
there was a great rivalry, if not an open feud, between Cluny 
Macpherson and one of his tenants who was a worthy man 
and kept great style, MacDonald of Dalchully. Raoll knew of 
this and he knew Cluny’s nature. He put this knowledge to 
sound use. Cluny as he drove his carriage and pair tried to 
keep the middle of the road. As Raoll was making his way 
west from Newtonmore, he saw Cluny’s carriage coming to 
meet him. Raoll however kept the middle of the road. Cluny’s 
coachman halted and asked him to clear the way. He would 
not budge. This brought Cluny out, fuming. As soon as Cluny 
appeared, Raoll was off with his cap and was all 
obsequiousness “Oh, it’s you Cluny, I thought it was that 
rascal Dalchully and was I going to give the honour of the 
road to him?” Nothing could have gone home better. Cluny 
was not only mollified but delighted and gave Raoll a 
sovereign with instructions to call in at the castle and have his 
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dinner on his way home. A knowledge of the weakness of 
human nature is sometimes of a little use. In old times the 
coach drivers were important members of the community. I 
remember Duncan MacMaster who was a survivor of the men 
who drove over the Black Mount to Glasgow. There was 
another who would be the youngest of the last crop. He was a 
Maclean, the brother of “Dick” the blacksmith who was no 
more a Richard than was Dick—Dick another blacksmith. I 
think Dick was really Duncan Maclean while Dick-Dick was 
Donald Cameron. Ewen MacRaoild had as one of his smart 
drivers Jimmy Jack who was the son of David Jack who was 
one of the out-post drivers of the Glasgow coach. There was 
one point of the road where he had a standing joke with his 
passengers. Flourishing his whip, he loved to say “Look out, 
gentlemen, look out, that is one of the places where Rob Roy 
was born”. “How interesting”, was the invariable response 
but soon they awoke to find out how the old whip had taken 
them in or caught them out. In my time the drivers were on 
the Fort William and Kingussie and Arasaig routes. The 
Kingussie mail was operating as the coach for six days of the 
week. It was an old fashioned coach that ran. There was a 
Sabbath mail carried. It was a neat one seater meant to carry 
the driver alone. Sandy MacGregor and Ewen Post ran the 
mails to Arasaig. Ewen’s father John was, I think, the first 
post who carried the mails there before a coach or any other 
trap was put on the road. These mail runs are now a thing of 
the past. After the advent of the railways, there was still a 
coach running from Tulloch to Kingussie. It was run by 
Sandy, the oldest of Ewen MacRaoild’s sons. The old lady 
neighbour that we had in the old Fort who lived in what had 
been the Governor’s house was Mrs Christie, the widow of 
Christie the lessee of Balachulish Ferry Hotel. The Christies 
were Perthshire folk. She was one of the neighbours. Her 
husband was, I think, her cousin. As he did not belong to the 
coast he had a thing or two to learn when he came to 
Balachulish. Some of the local fishermen had a catch of 
bream. They brought them to him and told him they were sea 
salmon. He bought freely, thinking he had a bargain. He was 
not ready to make any subsequent bargain along these lines. 
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He seemed to fight shy of sea salmon and also to cherish a 
healthy doubt as to the candour and simplicity of the men that 
took him in. By the way, the community of fishermen was not 
at all averse to a catch of true sea salmon. At times it was 
quietly hawked round at sixpence a pound. It used to be said 
that a territorial magnate had got old Blackpark to swear he 
had drunk the Lochy water in Lochlinnhe as far down as 
Kingairloch. But folk would tell stories. Sedidean [John 
Macdonald] was quite willing to land and dispose of a private 
haul of salmon. In connection with such activities the tale 
was told that on the occasion of a Kilmallie communion 
Ealasaid who was, I take it, a niece of Lady Duncan Cameron 
of Callart had some guests one of whom was Annie Masson 
from Fort Augustus. Sedidean sent the household a parcel of 
fresh fish and as Annie was giving thanks at table she asked 
that John might be rewarded. The next week or so he had a 
fine haul of salmon which was taken to be his reward and the 
answer to Annie’s prayer. 

There used to be a driver on the Kingussie coach — Big 
John Warren who was a bit of a character. The box seat 
beside the driver was a coveted place and folk used to book it 
in time. As the story went, Lord Fortescue was to travel by 
the coach and he came to Big John to get the box seat. 
“Sorry”, said John “you can’t have it”. “But I am Lord 
Fortescue”. “The seat is booked and should you be Lord 
Fiftyscue you can’t have it”. The good old English word by- 
name instead of nickname was in regular use among us. 
Indeed in many cases it was really the better name of the two. 
We also had the word Tidewaiter for Customs Officer. The 
catching of salmon in the loch was not looked upon by the 
fisher folk as poaching. The landed folks looked upon it in 
another light. Popular feeling sided with the fishermen. There 
used to be some fine poachers who knew how to hunt the 
stag. They might be taken up for trespassing in pursuit of 
game. They had aristocratic if nocturnal tastes in the matter 
of selecting their quarry. It used to be said that Sandy 
MacEwan from Inverness and Jock the Piper, a Skyeman, the 
son of Mary MacPherson the Skye poetess, knew a good deal 
about these things. They were both said to be men of skill. In 
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the Craigs there was a monument to Captain Patrick 
Campbell who was described as “a true Highlander, a sincere 
friend and the best deerstalker of his day”. Tales went about 
in regard to the prowess of the old priest Coll Macdonald as 
an undiscovered salmon fisherman in his early days in Brae 
Lochaber and his unmortified fondness for a cut of venison of 
his own killing when he was priest in Fort William. He used 
to drive down to Balachulish to hold a service there on 
Sabbath afternoon. He saw time and again a stag within easy 
reach of his gun not far from the gamekeeper’s place near a 
clump of trees. The chance was too much for him. So one day 
he took his gun with him and as he was driving home there, 
sure enough, was the stag within shot. There was a risk as the 
gamekeeper’s house was so near. He came out of his trap, 
stalked and bagged his quarry. But the sound of the shot 
brought out the keeper at full speed. The priest had not quite 
got into his trap but had hid his gun and was adjusting his 
clothes. He pointed beyond the wood and sent the keeper off 
in chase of the poacher. This gave him time to get the stag 
into his trap and get off before the keeper appeared on the 
scene again. 

There was in my time a John Macintyre, who went by the 
same name as one of the poachers. I do not think that he 
could ever be much of a poacher at his best. The name was 
hereditary. His father was celebrated for his speed. It was said 
in heightened language that the poacher could keep up with a 
deer. He was such a poacher that the landlords subscribed the 
wherewithal to give him a passage to Australia. There was in 
my early days much spoken about Australia and I used to hear 
of the Bushrangers. These were the days of the first flare-up 
of bushranging — we heard it spoken of all the oftener because 
there were so many of the old stock of Lochaber in Australia. 
They began to go there among the early graziers and, when 
the potato failure took place, there was a great exodus of the 
native population. I remember one that went out there in my 
boyhood — Big Ewen or the Ruisianach. He had a sheep farm 
at Camus near Kinlochmore. He was the son of Kenneth 
Cameron of the Caledonian Hotel who himself had been in 
the gold rush and had come home. He was a distant relative 
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but a specimen of wild Lochaber, untamed and 
uncircumcised. He was never married but he made provision 
for this son of his. Kenneth had a brother Duncan, the old 
pensioner, who came at stated times into town to draw his 
pension and to drink the Queen’s health. When he had done 
enough of this he would institute comparison between his 
brother’s money and his own. His brother had made his by 
scraping in the dirt in a hole in the earth at Ballarat while he 
had earned his pension fighting for his Queen and country. 
The pension contributed to the national revenue through the 
national beverage for it must be drunk to toast the Queen. The 
free use of strong drink was quite in keeping with the social 
ways of the country and, to say the least, it was not frowned 
upon by such parish ministers as Dr. MacIntyre, Kilmonivaig, 
Dr. Clark of Kilmallie or Dr. Stewart of Nether Lochaber. On 
one occasion the last of these was in such a pitiable plight as 
to call forth the compassion of Father Coll — his words were 
“Bha mi air mo thamailteachadh fear dhe’ aodach a bhi ann a 
leithid de shuidheachadh” — I felt humiliated that one of his 
cloth should be in such a state. The critic was not himself by 
any means invulnerable on the same score for when he had 
taken freely of the wine of the country his companions used 
to chaff him about Purgatory. He was asked if he believed in 
it. He owned that he did not but that he taught it all the same. 
When he was at Fort Augustus, he used to fish freely without 
let or hindrance. The steamboat used to take more than half 
an hour passing through the canal locks there and at times Mr 
Murdo MacKenzie when passing through had a chat with Big 
Coll. Teasing the priest for his devotion to the fishing rod, Mr 
MacKenzie, who was soon to be married, got the answer that 
it was better to be fishing for salmon than to be like some 
others fishing for women. By way of cutting under it he gave 
the return answer. “What is this that your church teaches 
about Purgatory?” Coll replied “I hear, Mr MacKenzie, that 
you are to get married”. “Yes”, said Mr MacKenzie “that is 
quite so”. “Look” said Coll, “that is the beginning of 
Purgatory”. Before the monastery was built at Fort Augustus 
Coll had the lax and easy ways of the old Highland 
Romanists. After it was built he had to be much more 
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canonical and he felt this to be bondage. The saying holds 
good “In vino veritas”. He would, when he had a dram or 
two, be very candid in criticising the new order with which he 
had to comply. I do not remember when Coll was in Fort 
William but I used to hear about him. His successor whom I 
remember was another MacDonald — John by name who went 
by the nickname which he earned in Fort Augustus of Poker 
John. He got it from his experience when he was driven out 
of a Protestant house to which he had paid repeated visits. 
The old man in the house was far through and his mind was 
feeble. The goodwife thought that the priest was coming to 
proselytise and, as he insisted on seeing the old man, she took 
the poker as her weapon and made it plain that she was 
mistress in her own house. Poker John was succeeded by 
Alexander MacKintosh who was, like his predecessor, a 
native of Brae Lochaber. I met old John in Dunoon where he 
lived in retirement in his old age. His successor was quite a 
popular man in the community. He was handsome, affable 
and suave. His chief friends seemed to be none of his own 
folk but Dr. Miller. He was once returned to the School Board 
as head of the poll and became the chairman of the Board. As 
such he was asked by Donald MacMaster for the use of 
Banavie School for the Free Presbyterian services. He granted 
this at once and added, pointing to himself, “If you are in 
need of a preacher, just ask myself”. His nephew is the 
Archbishop of Glasgow. When the latter was a priest in the 
city he was a member of the School Board. As such he was at 
an Education Committee Meeting and was kept pretty late. 
The Chairman, Dr. Smith of Partick, and he were going home 
together and as they parted he said to Dr. Smith “Good to be 
you, Smith, you can go home to your fireside while I have to 
go to hear the confessions of some hundreds of these dirty 
Irish”. The Irish and the Highland Romanists do not pull well 
together. The Highland tradition was an easy one, the Irish 
one the very opposite. Another Lochaber priest, again from 
the Braes, became a Roman bishop, Angus Macfarlane. When 
he was promoted, he was priest in the Glasgow diocese. His 
preferment was announced in the press. Baillie MacMillan of 
Partick saw this and, meeting the Bishop elect, congratulated 
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him and asked him up for dinner that evening. The invitation 
was accepted, the hour came, the guest arrived, and then the 
bailie thought of what day of the week it was. It was Friday 
and he had no fish for his guest and said to the Bishop Elect 
“What a hole am I in. I forgot until now that this is Friday 
and I have no fish for you and the Pope would be angry at 
you for eating meat on Friday”. The visitor took the thing 
very calmly. He may have been hungry and as ready for the 
dinner that was ready for him. So his answer was a very 
unceremonious one “The Pope, the old fool, who cares for 
him?” So he made himself at home. Bailie MacMillan, was of 
an old Locharkaigside family who could give their genealogy 
for eleven generations. I knew him slightly. He was a kindly 
old bachelor. I knew three of his brothers, two of whom were 
of the good old session of Kilmallie Free Church. The Bailie 
was Donald, the two elders were Angus and Ewen and the 
other brother was also Ewen, or as was often said in Lochaber 
as well as in Skye, Hugh. For in both these districts the name 
Uisdean is not much heard. My uncle Hugh who went to 
Australia was mostly Ewen. When he and his brother Aeneas, 
the father of Mrs John Scott, were at school, the schoolmaster 
called them Elias and Penny for Your and a friend of my 
grandmother once expressed her surprise at the odd names 
she had given her boys. As boys we were very much given in 
the summer months to bathing. This was at times in the sea at 
the Long Bank and at Achintore. But often we bathed in the 
River Nevis at the Craigs, the New Steps, the Ram’s Pool, 
Linne Chailein, and learning to swim in fresh water we found 
it all the easier to float and swim in the sea. In winter when 
there was ice we were good at walking on it with sturdy step 
and also at antics as far as our attitude went. Skating was not 
uncommon. But we never learned to skate. This was due to 
the fact that my father had a fall on the ice when skating and 
injured his foot. The doctor was not up to much in dealing 
with bones. So, after being under his care for about six 
weeks, he set off to Appin with a crutch and stick to visit 
John Cameron of Glaceriska, one of the well known old 
bonesetters. He came home walking and carrying his crutch. 
John Cameron was farmer at Fassifearn and Strone. He was 
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of the old Lochaber droving families. He had a strong, kind 
and handsome face. As a young man he took a class in 
osteology so that he was more than the every day bonesetter. 
The gift was in the family. His sister was said to have it too. 
People used to come to them from all parts of the country. 
The cures were wonderful. Those who were inclined to be 
superstitious ascribed them to magic. They must have had a 
charm. John Cameron was one of the few Baptists of 
Lochaber. The Episcopal congregation was largely made up 
of people from the Glencoe and Balachulish area. There was 
one boy from that district who was a kind of verger in the 
chapel or, as it was often called, the English Chapel. He was 
a John MacDonald. A schoolmaster of his sent another 
MacDonald who went by the byname of Samson and 
ventured, though of a Free Church family, to a service in the 
Chapel. There he found his clansman on duty and this gave 
him the opportunity of passing an approving and patronising 
word. “I had rather be an innkeeper”. This Samson was a very 
good winner at marbles and when the family of which he was 
one went to Glasgow he gave me his stock which, with my 
own, brought mine up to a three figure total. 

One of the odd figures of these early days was Deorsy 
Mackintosh of the Police Office. He was said to be seven 
years old before he was weaned and long before that 
happened he had learned to curse and swear and smoke. He 
was the squarest figure I have almost ever seen, about as 
broad as he was high. He grew to average height and went out 
to Shanghai as a prison warder. His brother Peter rose high in 
the Police Force in the European city. In connection with 
Deorsy’s cursing and swearing his attainments in that 
department, though precocious, were not exceptional. Before 
our time good old John MacDonald the elder had made a 
memorable bull. When lamenting the sad plight of our day, he 
is credited with having said something like this — “Oh the sad 
day that has come over us. For the little children before they 
can walk or talk are running about cursing and swearing”. We 
were very much given to play of various kinds. House 
marbles, zeta meta, French and British Running, Leaping, 
Putting the stone, throwing the hammer, hop step and leap, 
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vaulting with a pole, high jump. The standing jump we called 
the crilam which is obviously the Gaelic Cruinn-leum. We 
used to haunt shinty and football matches. As a little fellow I 
went the whole way to the field in Glennevis where one of 
these matches was played. We were devoted admirers of good 
players such as Roidean at shinty, J. MacIlvride and Cullen at 
football. The latter of these was said to be one of the players 
in Glasgow Queen’s Park which then had a foremost place in 
Scottish football. So keen were we on athletics that, when I 
was twelve years old, I used to be out at half past seven in the 
morning to have a good while to practise at putting the stone 
before breakfast and school. By the time I was seventeen I 
think I must have been first among the lads of the whole 
country at this exercise. If I was unproficient, it was not for 
want of keenness or of exercise. This developed my muscles 
if it did nothing else — at the age of sixteen I was 16 inches 
round the calf and 13 inches round the biceps when it was 
bent. The same keenness was among my age fellows. Charles 
Maclean who was a year and a half or so my junior became 
the recognised champion athlete of Scotland. He was 
succeeded by A. A. Cameron whose older brother James was 
my companion. James died agent for the British Linen Bank 
in Dumbarton. Their grandfather, old MacMillan of Moy, was 
one of the well known strong men of the countryside. There 
was another very strong family of MacDonalds in Brae 
Lochaber — the Crannachans. The tale used to be told of one 
of them who, being casually at Inverness when the Northern 
Meeting was held, took part with the champions in the heavy 
events and easily beat them. A story, almost too good to be 
true, of his strength when he was about eighty was current. 
He and a paralysed brother were crossing a field when the 
bull made for them. He faced the brute’s charge deftly as he 
turned to a side, caught it by the horns, and, with a quick 
wrench, broke its neck. Such were the yarns that served to 
fire our youthful minds to emulate the feats of former days. 
Among the names of these days were such as the Three 
Mile Water for the Kiachnish and the Dyster’s Burn for the 
chief Achintore burn. Dyster, the feminine of Dyer, told of a 
time when the local work of dyeing wool and cloth was 
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carried on. In the high marches of this burn was the Tomban 
which succeeded the old Market Stones as the target range. In 
the same district there was the skating pond which was quite 
near the houses of Upper Achintore on the old military road 
that led from Fort William to Kinlochleven. A few miles up 
that road beyond Blarachaorainn was the stone that marked 
the spot where the last of the fugitive Campbells from the 
Battle of Inverlochy who was killed met his death from his 
pursuers. It was the common report among us young folk that, 
if a passing Campbell found it standing, he threw it down 
and, if a passing MacDonald found it down, he set it up again. 
Clan feeling was still quite a live thing among us and yet as a 
generation we were growing up without Gaelic. At school 
many superstitious stories were told and perhaps were more 
original inventions than those that had been told before. The 
genius that showed itself in old folk tales was by no means 
extinct. Indeed, with “Nether Lochaber” [Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Stewart] as our neighbour we did not want for one who could 
invent to meet the occasion. Old school experiences made us 
sceptical of the antiquity of the candid tales that belonged to 
the céilidhs. There was enough innovative genius in our 
generation to account for them. There used to be famous liars 
from whom tall tales were expected. We had the old 
American who told of the wonderful farms he had seen. When 
wandering, he had started work on one of them, and his 
partner and he agreed to round it to meet on the other side. It 
took them three weeks to do so. He had also a story of the 
steel bowsprit of their sailing ship which saved the ship’s 
company from a plague of scurvy. It came within the range of 
the attraction of a magnetic island and then, as it swept along 
the rocks, it caught various kinds of living animals whose 
fresh flesh helped to replenish the larder of the ship. The tale 
did not tell whether or no they had to leave the bowsprit 
behind them to get away from the island. But the fresh meat 
was what the victims of scurvy needed as a change of diet. 

In various parts of the Highlands the same thing was to be 
found — old liars that had cause almost to believe in the truth 
of their own greatest lies, such as Seamas Dail a’ chaorainn in 
Badenoch and Ruairidh Ardmarr. [? | 
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There were a number of folk who were called after the 
names of the townships or places in the country from which 
they came. There was Kenny Glenspean, the Poll Dubh and 
Donald Lubaidh and Archie na creag and Simon Polcharn and 
the Ruigh Ghiuthas and Allan Innisfraoich and the Coire 
Liaths and the Coire Buidhes, Jock Coire Churachan. I think 
that the last of these families was Kennedy by name. There 
was one of them Aonghas Kintra — a great sponge, lagan a’ 
Choire Bhuidhe. He had many rivals as sponges such as Acka 
or William Young, Baldy Iain Phara Dho’ll Innis and others 
of like kind. It was a pitiable sight to behold how many men 
and women too were wrecked with strong drink and had 
become its slaves while there were others that were ripening 
to carry on their succession. I mentioned the poacher’s son, 
his nickname was at full length [?] or the deers’ roaring. It 
was a language of its own. But the by-names were very 
various. There was Pilot and his son Jack who was one of the 
leaders of his agefellows among the untamed young fellows. 
He and Duggie Vutcher were Bruce and Wallace. So much 
notice was taken of Scottish history. Ewen Post was the Duke 
as was Campbell the Chevalier. Archie Raghnail was Paris [?] 
while Gara was the name by which poor John Whyte was 
known. He was killed by a fall in the ruins of Inverlochy 
Castle where with others he was climbing for jackdaws’ 
nests. Gara was but a short name for Garibaldi whose name 
was then a recent memory and one that used to be bandied 
against the Roman Catholics in everyday controversy. The 
old R.C.s of Lochaber used to disclaim sympathy with the 
Jesuits and though Romanists used to assert that they looked 
on things as the old secular priests of a Publican tendency 
did. This might serve to account for their laxity in going to 
Protestant services. I remember, when Spurgeon preached in 
the old Fort, they stood a few yards from our door. The 
service was an impromptu one but well attended and what 
interested me as a boy was that there were some Roman 
Catholics in the audience. This service might be held as far 
back as 1879. It was certainly some time before 1882. When I 
was at home on Sabbath mornings, my mother got me at 
times to read to her one of Spurgeon’s sermons for we 
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sometimes got the monthly volume. From these early days I 
remember the text but nothing more of the sermon on “There 
go the ships”. There were times in my boyhood when I had 
stirrings of soul about my sin and salvation. These I 
succeeded in quenching yet at other times the desire was with 
me when I went to church that I might be converted for I 
knew that I was not, and that, if I was to be like my parents, I 
needed to be. It is a marvel of mercy that I was not left to run 
the full way that my sinful nature would have led me. I did 
nothing to boast of compared with my fellows while I had 
much more to answer for in view of the advantages that we 
had at home in restraint and discipline and example and 
instruction. [Three missing lines] 

It would take some time to go over the list of bynames. In 
connection with Garibaldi, the tale went abroad that his 
opponent Pio Nono was finding some difficulty in getting out 
of Purgatory owing to the fact that Garibaldi was there too 
and was blocking the exit. No one knew how many masses 
would have to be said, not as much for the Pope as for the 
stumbling block. As in many other places the people of Fort 
William thought themselves better than their neighbours such 
as Gobharaich and Liosaich and Skye folk. A newcomer from 
the country was fair game for the urchins. Local prejudices 
against the Skyemen took the form of such sayings as “Give 
the Skyeman an inch and he'll ask for an ell” — or the story of 
the Skyeman who came with a few comrades to work at the 
canal. The foreman asked him how many there were of them 
and his answer was “there’s me myself and my brother, other 
two lads and I”. In my early days there used to be droves 
driven through the town on their way to Falkirk for the days 
of the cattle tryst had not passed away. There were no regular 
cattle sales then in Fort William and the yearly June market 
was a great event. There were stalls and fairings and parleys 
and so many horses and cattle and so much drinking. There 
were annual holidays with excursions and school excursions 
to Appin and Lismore. On one of the public excursions my 
brother Donald went to Fort Augustus. He was but a little 
fellow and, when a man asked him if his mother knew that he 
was out, his answer was “Yes and she gave me a penny to buy 
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a donkey — are you for sale?” This type of back chat was 
popular. Our connection with Glasgow and its imps kept us 
abreast with the newest slang of Clydebank. If we went to the 
Nevis to bathe, the favourite places were The Craigs with its 
deep pool — the new Steps — for more daring swimmers, the 
Ram’s Pool and, when we had time to go there, to the pool 
above Nevis Bridge which was called after Colin MacInnes 
below whose croft it was sited, Linne Chailein. As boys we 
used at the proper season to visit the hazel wood at the 
entrance to Glennevis and sometimes a shinty match or a 
football one might take us to the level fields of Glennevis 
Farm — once or twice I was in these early days in the 
graveyard above that field — Tom eas an t-slinnein. In this 
burial ground I came to know that my mother’s great 
grandparents are buried — Ewen (Hugh) MacMillan and his 
wife Christina Cameron. He was 101 when he died. His wife 
whom my mother might remember died in 1842 at the age of 
96. She may have been even older — for my great grandfather, 
her son Donald who died in 1845 was over 80 at his death. He 
is buried in Kilmallie and beside him my parents are laid. In 
Tom eas an t-slinnein there was a heavy iron kind of coffin 
which was in use over a hundred years ago when the scare 
over the misdeeds of Burke and Hare filled the country with 
fear of the bodysnatchers. Even an out of the way corner like 
quiet Glennevis stood in the fear that the freshly buried 
bodies might be dug up to provide material for the dissecting 
board. This iron frame which could be laid upon a grave had 
neither top nor bottom. But presumably the grave on which it 
was laid was watched for several days and nights. If any 
attempt were made to tamper with it, the noise would warn 
the watchers by night that mischief was on foot. In Glennevis 
there is another old burial ground called Achnancon. This I 
have never gone to see. But not far from the farm house 
further up than Tom eas an t-slinnein at the foot of the hill is 
what we were wont to call The Rocking Stone, Clach nan 
turraman. High up above it on the hillside is an old vitrified 
fort. This is near the gap by which men used to get to Blar 
a’chaorainn on the road to Lundavra. It was only once that I 
took this highway and I took it from the Blar a’Chaorainn 
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end. The sides of Glennevis seem to me to have as rich a 
coating of grass as any place that I have ever seen. The old 
Camerons of this Glen were Clann or Sliochd Shomhairle. 
They have been said to have been not Camerons but 
MacDonalds. I never, however, came across any of them that 
looked on themselves as anything else but Camerons. It was 
of these Camerons that the many of that name who are found 
in Upper Strathspey are. They are the children of the Mugaich 
as they were nicknamed by their new neighbours when they 
went to Rothiemurchus about three hundred years ago as the 
tail or bodyguard of a daughter of Glennevis who married 
Grant of Rothiemurchus. My grandmother’s grandfather, 
Donald Cameron, the miller at Achnacarry was of these 
Strathspey Camerons, his father being the miller at Aviemore. 
In Lochaber this sept of the Camerons were often spoken of 
as Na Tomaidh from the fact that they buried in Tom eas an t- 
slinnein. So those who buried at Gairlochy were the 
Camerons of Dochanassie. They were spoken of as Na 
Dochaidh. I think that my grandfather’s mother was of the 
Dochaidh so that we have connection with Kilmallie, 
Gairlochy and Glennevis. If I had early enough taken an 
interest in these things, I could have learned much about 
these from my mother but she was gone before I thought of 
the connection in which we were with the various families of 
Lochaber who were our remote cousins. As I have been 
speaking of Glennevis, | may mention that as a boy I once 
went there to gather bog myrtle, the which I took home for 
boiling. The decoction which we called bog myrtle then was 
used as a cure for worms in children. It was, I think, 
astringent and brown and though not pleasant was not very 
unpleasant. As to home medicines I remember the use of 
hartshorn for rubbing and the rhubarb pills which my mother 
used to compound in the old mortar that we still have. This 
was given to my grandfather about 1818 in the high part of 
Banffshire where he was teaching. There he used his medical 
knowledge as he did in the various places in which he taught. 
He must have come back to Lochaber about 1818 as it was 
about that year that he got married. The bog myrtle is called 
roid in Gaelic. The use of it as a medicine may date back to 
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the old days of home simples some of which may be still in 
use and is the plant which is used in cases of erysipelas. It is 
spoken of in Gaelic as Lus an ros. When it is boiled the fluid 
may be applied either externally or internally. I heard of a 
case in which it was a success in both ways. It was first used 
externally. The swelling subsided but came back in three 
weeks time as foretold by the prescriber. Then the patient 
drank the decoction. The inflammation went away and never 
came back. My informant in this matter was the late Mr Neil 
Cameron who was himself the patient and who, when the 
plant was sent him, was suffering from severe erysipelas yet 
was so far sceptical as to the remedy that he tried the outward 
application first. Among the old Cameron families in 
Glennevis were the forebears of the late Dr. Allan Cameron 
of the East Church, Inverness who was a distant cousin of 
mine on my mother’s side. I have the impression that his 
parents were of the old Episcopalians of Lochaber. Their 
congregation was the first one in Fort William. It may have 
been founded by Allan Cameron of Lundavra who was one of 
Bishop Forbes’ right hand men. It had a Mr Alexander 
MacLennan as its minister about a century or more ago. He 
was a little man and, as he wore the surplice he got the 
nickname by which he was better known than by his own 
name, Iain Beag a’ chòtan bhàn. Like the clergy of his body 
he was always ready to baptise, and fugitives from strict 
disciplines made their way to him. There was one such parent 
who applied to him for baptism and in speaking to the cleric 
called him, much to his disgust, Maighstir Iain. The testy 
answer was “Chan e [ain a th’ orm, chan eil ann an sin ach 
frith ainm a thug blagairdean a’ Ghearasdan orm” (John is not 
my name, that is only a nickname that the blackguards of the 
Garrison have given me). I have heard that at one time the 
chapel had an evangelical man as its incumbent, a rare thing 
in the Scottish Episcopal Church. He was a Mr Simpson and | 
am told that my grandmother went sometimes to hear him of 
an evening. This freedom from the tether of church 
exclusiveness was quite in keeping with her independence 
and her family history. Her mother had been the hostess of 
the Haldane preachers and of Finlay Munro. Her husband, 
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whose convert she was, was through his father in the faith in 
the John Newton tradition. She was an out and out Free 
Church woman. Yet she was critical of much in her church 
and instead of making an idol of it she once, during the Union 
movement of 1863-73, said that she wondered that the U.P.s 
would unite with such a body as the Free Church. With all 
this however she was one of the truest of Free Church 
women. But churchianity was not put in the place of 
Christianity and, though there were lively Christians about 
her, there was a very mixed multitude also that had no greater 
ground of confidence than that they belonged to such and 
such a church. With this pious tradition it was little wonder 
that such Evangelicals as Ryle and Spurgeon should be 
household names with us. I was the last of the grandchildren 
that my grandmother lived to see. I was a child of about eight 
months old when she died. At such an age as I then was I 
could scarcely be thought likely to have any memory of her. 
She outlived her husband almost thirty six years. My mother 
was her youngest daughter and the second youngest of her 
children. The youngest John who was only a few weeks old 
when his father died went to Australia. His folk had no word 
from him since the year after his mother’s death when he 
went to Queensland. So long as she lived, her house was an 
open house of call for her Christian friends who were 
travelling from the north to Glasgow. Until the opening of the 
Highland Railway the canal route was much more important 
than it came to be afterwards. Her son Donald who was 
minister of Back in Lewis somehow thought that, owing to 
her attachment to her son in law Donald Cattanach, she had a 
leaning to separatism. All that he could legitimately infer 
from the facts was that she was very independent and that 
Donald Cattanach, who was not a separatist, was one of the 
noted laymen of the Free Church that were held in high 
esteem by the remnant of the Separatists about Inverness, and 
in particular by the set of Mr Archibald Cook’s admirers who 
were spoken of as Cookites. He might almost as well have 
said that his father in law, Big John Macrae had a leaning to 
Separatism because of the esteem in which he held the leaders 
of the Separatist movement whom he knew about Inverness. 
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It was in a letter to Mr Cameron of Back that Donald spoke of 
these leanings. Donald had a very marked strain of the touchy 
in his make up. Donald Cattanach was married to my aunt 
Catherine who was my mother’s oldest sister. There was a 
number of years between them in age, the one being born in 
1821 and [he] the other in 1813. Catherine married in 1841. 
She was of a very patient and sweet disposition. She died in 
1863 which was the year of my mother’s marriage. Her 
daughter Mary who married the schoolmaster in Newtonmore 
was for almost seven years brought up by my mother and as 
one of them. She was with them until she was eighteen years 
old. When my mother was still a girl, she walked with her 
mother all the way to Newtonmore to attend the communion 
services in Kingussie. All this way they walked and I think 
stayed with the Rosses of Gaskbeg. Mrs Ross who died in 
Aberdeen was of the set with whom my grandmother was 
intimate. She was of the old type of Evangelical Christians 
that were in Badenoch from the time of Mr Robertson’s 
ministry in Kingussie. She met with adversity. This took her 
to Aberdeen where she kept boarders. When I went there in 
1885, my mother wanted me to call on her. It is one of my 
regrets that I did not do so. As a boy I had a good deal of 
shyness. This helps so far to account for my failure to go to 
see this good woman. Her grandson Donald MacMillan, the 
son of an architect, who was married to her daughter was 
some years in advance of me as a student. I did not like him 
as he was a bit of what looked like a conceited wasp. This 
may have also helped to keep me from calling as the old lady 
stayed in their home. When in 1871 George Macleod of 
Lochbroom’s death was mentioned in the papers, a man to 
whom she was much attached, one of her boarders, said, “Mrs 
Ross, the devil is dead”. “Not”, said she, “as long as you 
live”. Donald MacMillan had no sympathy with his 
grandmother’s line of things. No more in those days had I, 
though even then those who followed that line were those for 
whom in my heart I had most respect. Donald became a 
parish minister in Prestonfield in Edinburgh. In his student 
days he was a strong Tory which I was not. I came from the 
Highlands where the heather was on fire with the Land 
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Question and I had no liking for the party that stood for the 
oppression which had been inflicted upon the tenants of the 
Highlands and Islands. When I was a boy of thirteen, I first 
went away from home and spent a holiday with my cousin 
Ewen Cattanach who was my aunt’s youngest son. I came 
thus to know the Cattanach connection. I often saw my uncle 
Donald Cattanach but the shyness of which I have spoken 
kept me from speaking to him. Two years before this he had a 
stroke and was as ready to shun a stranger as I was shy to 
approach him. I remember meeting Donald MacDougall from 
Grantown who came to see the old man. The MacDougalls 
were of the Established Church. They represented the old 
tradition of Inverness-shire Separatism. I met also Alexander 
whom I found very kind. He was the banker in Kingussie. 
Mrs Kinnaird my cousin was the oldest of the Cattanachs. She 
used to get the “Perthshire Courier” which was the weekly 
paper that found favour with the old school Free Church folk. 
Mrs Kinnaird was a good woman who had met with much 
sorrow. She had lost her husband and her children. She 
herself did not live to see sixty. I think she was only fifty two 
when she died. In her young married life her home was in 
Edinburgh. Her husband and she were connected with Dr. 
Begg’s congregation. I think he was a deacon in it. It was on 
my first visit to Newtonmore that I first saw a railway train. 
In those days the village was a very plain one. Its day of 
development had not come. My mother always used to call it 
Newton moor and this was no doubt the right form of the 
name as in Gaelic it is An Sliabh without the “more”. It was 
the new town on the moor. The moor itself was called the 
Moor of Strone. Strone is the name of the land holdings under 
the hillside above the village. 


FOOTNOTE 


In course of our preparation of this paper for publication, I 
had occasion to visit Old Kilmallie burial ground. A leaning 
stone bears this legend:— “In Memory of Isabella, wife of 
Alexander Macleod Fort William, born Stornoway June 26th 
1834, Died Fort William April 3rd 1889. She rests beside her 
mother Mary daughter of Donald MacMillan, Corriebeg and 
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wife of John MacMaster SPCK Teacher Stornoway. Also the 
above Alexander Macleod died at Edinburgh June 3rd 1910”. 
It was within the short compass between grandfather’s birth 
in 1872 and his mother’s death in 1889 that his boyhood 
which we have been considering extended. 

Readers may also wish to know what befell grandfather in 
the period following upon his writing this evening’s paper. 
There remained to him five years of active service to the Free 
Church College and increasingly infrequent visits North. He 
fell a victim to a progressive disease which weakened his 
physical strength. His last foray to his beloved Highlands was 
in the Summer of 1941 when he had to submit to the indignity 
of passing through a military control at Beauly before 
delivering his final full Message to a congregation in the hall 
of Helmsdale Free Church. On this occasion his voice tailed 
somewhat away, and he realised that his years of activity 
were at an end. 

Your secretary has asked me whether I can shed any light 
on grandfather’s attitude to Gaelic. He has particularly drawn 
my attention to a passage at Page 115 in Professor Collins’ 
biography where Mr Murdo Morrison, Director of Education 
in Inverness-shire when grandfather was chairing the 
Education Authority, is quoted as writing:— “He sponsored an 
experimental scheme whereby, in selected schools, the 
children of Gaelic-speaking parents, at their first admission, 
should be taught actively in their mother tongue for the first 
year”. Unfortunately I know nothing of this experimental 
scheme, of its practitioners or of its ultimate success or 
failure. I can only report that my grandparents, who were 
both bilingual, did not teach Gaelic to their five children. 
Rather it was used as a medium whereby manse secrets could 
be imparted beyond the reach of little ears. In his own 
exculpation grandfather used to observe that, as he had 
mastered the language after his own boyhood himself, so 
similarly could his offspring. As four of the children pursued 
their scientific bent and became doctors, their educational 
development inevitably carried them furth of, and not as in 
grandfather’s case home to, the Gaelic language. 





‘DRUMMING TUNES’: A STUDY OF GAELIC 
RAT SATIRES 


JOHN A. MORRISON 
20th March, 1992 


In a paper to the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy on 
January 24th 1853,' it says that Dr. Todd reported on the 
notices which occur in various writers of the power said to be 
possessed by the Irish hereditary bards, of rhyming rats to 
death or causing them to migrate by the power of rhyme. Dr. 
Todd goes on to list the allusions to this superstition which he 
found in writers of the Elizabethan age. One of these 
allusions is a quotation from Ben Jonson from whom I 
borrowed the phrase Drumming Tunes in the Title. The full 
quotation is as follows: 


Rhime them to death, as they do Irish rats, 
in drumming tunes. 


On June 4th 1874, the Rev. Alexander Stewart, in his 
Nether-Lochaber column in The Inverness Courier, writes 
about the same subject. ‘Why of all living animal plagues’ he 
writes, ‘rats should, in popular superstition be considered the 
most amenable to good advice and expostulation, if couched 
in rhyme... is a puzzle we have long pondered over, without 
arriving at anything like a satisfactory solution’. He goes on 
to offer a tentative explanation: “The rat is unquestionably an 
animal of great intelligence and almost more than vulpine 
cunning as everyone who has tried to trap it or take it 
unawares must readily bear witness. To this extraordinary and 
really super-quadrupedal nous and intelligence is probably 
due the fact that their expulsion from any place by direct and 
violent means being well-nigh an impossibility, people fell 
into the belief that fair means might perhaps succeed and, 
hence, we take it the expostulating nature and wheedling tone 
of all the rat incantations that have ever come under our 
notice. Not in the ‘Pll make you’ but in the ‘Please go’ sort 
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of phrase is the rat in those spells invariably addressed”. 

The Rev. Stewart does not say how many rat incantations 
he had actually come across but, unfortunately, he only gives 
one example. And, rather curiously, the example he gives is 
not a particularly good example of the ‘please go’, wheedling 
tone which he claims for all the aoirean he has ever heard! 
Indeed it is rather violent in its tone; very much a no- 
nonsense GET OUT sort of satire.’ The point the Rev. Stewart 
is making is that the rat satire tradition is, generally speaking, 
a non-violent one. 

In the same article, the Rev. Stewart remarks on how the 
people of the Highlands regarded these incantations at the 
time. He writes: “In speaking of it, indeed, you generally find 
the people treat the subject with a certain degree of jocular 
levity as if they would have you understand that they believe 
it no more than you do but this is only a common trick 
frequently resorted to in such matters in order to throw the 
inquirer off his guard for though they pretend to laugh at 
many other superstitions as well as at this particular one of rat 
incantations, they yet make no scruple to practice them in all 
seriousness when they think a fitting occasion has arrived”’.’ 


Altogether, I found texts for 47 Rat Satires — 28 Scottish 
and 19 Irish.* All the texts, apart from 3, are 19th or 20th 
centuries.” 

The earliest text of a Rat Satire in my possession is the one 
which appears as part of the 13th-century Gaelic tale: 
Imtheacht na Tromdhdimhe (The Adventures of the Great 
Company) (ed. Connellan). Here is an account of the 
circumstances which led to the composition of the aoir.” 

“On the death of Dallan Forgaill, the chief ollave, or poet 
of Eirinn about AD 600, Seanchan Torpeist, a distinguished 
poet of Connacht, was selected to pronounce the defunct 
bard’s funeral oration, and was subsequently elected to his 
place in the chief ollaveship of the kingdom. Seanchan 
forthwith formed his establishment of bardic officers and of 
pupils in the art of poetry, etc. on a larger scale than had been 
known since the revision of the bardic institution at the great 
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meeting of Dromceat, some twenty years previously. As chief 
poet of Eirinn, he was entitled to make his visitation, with his 
retinue, of any of the provinces, and to be entertained during 
pleasure at the court of the provincial kings; and the honour 
of being so visited was sought for with pride and satisfaction 
by the kings of Ireland. Seanchan having consulted with his 
people, they decided on giving the distinguished preference 
of their first visitation to his own provincial king, Guaire the 
hospitable, king of Connacht. They were received hospitably 
and joyfully at the king’s palace, at the place now called 
Gort, in the county of Galway. During the sojourn of 
Seanchan at Gort, his wife, Bridget, on one occasion sent him 
from her own table a portion of a certain favourite dish. 
Seanchan was not in his apartment when the servant arrived 
there; but the dish was left there and the servant returned to 
her mistress. On Seanchan’s return, he found a dish from his 
wife’s table on his own; and, eagerly examining it, he was 
sadly disappointed at finding that it contained nothing but a 
few fragments of gnawed bones. Shortly after, the same 
servant returned for the dish, and Seanchan asked what its 
contents had been. The maid explained it to him, and the 
angry poet threw an unmistakeable glance of suspicion on 
her. She, under his glance, at once asserted her own 
innocence, and stated at the same time, that as no person 
could have entered the apartment from the time that she left 
until he returned to it, the dish must have been emptied by 
mice. Seanchan believed the girl’s account and vowed that he 
would make the mice pay for their depredations and then he 
composed a metrical satire on them ... 

“And thereupon ten mice fell dead on the floor from the 
roof of the house, in Seanchan’s presence.” 

The satire is in the form of a 3-way conversation between 
Seanchan, the Mouse and Bridget, Seanchan’s wife.’ 


Seanchan: The mice though sharp are their beaks 
Are not powerful in the battles of warriors 
Venomous death Ill deal out to the tribe 
In avengement of Bridget’s leavings. 
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Mouse: Small were the leavings you left, 
It was not abundance you retired from; 
Receive payment from us, receive 
compensation, 
Don’t satirize us all, O learned bard. 


Bridget: | Thou mouse that art in the hole, 
Whose utterance is opposition; 
’Twas thou, whose claws are not short, 
That ate my leavings in your ambling. 


Mouse: My son Bianan of the white breast, 
Thou art the non-observer of ordinances; 
To the mighty and luxurious bardic body, 
Is the knowledge of it, thou little doomed 
being. 


Seanchan: Clear ye out of your spacious abodes, 
As we are prepared to convict you. 
Come ye all out of the hole (or burrow) 
And lie down here, 0 ye mice. 


An immediate point of interest is the format of this aoir. 
From the texts collected there are only 4 examples of the 
‘conversation format’.* 

Seanchan begins with an insult and a threat but the lead 
mouse puts up a defence and tries some bribery and flattery. 
Bridget then comes in on the side of Seanchan. Something 
very interesting happens then — the mouse blames her son, 
Bianan. This is the only example I have of one rat/mouse 
betraying another. Seanchan, however, does not accept this 
and orders them all out, rather formally: 


“Eircidh uili san froigin 
Agus loigid, a lochtha!”’ 


If we examine some of the features of this aoir, it is 
illuminating to compare some of the features with those in 
other aoirean. 


6. 
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The concept of the chief/lead mouse. 
The format and how it gives greater psychological 
depth and dramatic impact to the aoirean in which it 


features. 


The respect/fear accorded to the bards by the mice: 
“O learned bard”. 


Background tales which accompany some of the 
aoirean. 


The death threat: “Venomous death [I deal out to 
the tribe”. 


Direct address: “Thou mouse that art in the hole”. 


There are, of course, other features which do not figure in 
this early example. 

The next oldest text we have is possibly from the 
MacDhiarmaid collection (1770) Vol. 2.7 MacDhiarmaid was 
a minister in Perthshire and, from the evidence of place- 
names mentioned, this would appear to be a Perthshire aoir. It 
is a much longer aoir (52 lines) than the one we have just 
looked at and also more sophisticated. 

Some features of this aoir are: 


I 


The mice are threatened (though not at this point 
with death) 
“cuiream gaoir fui’n casaibh” 


The mice are addressed directly 
““Sluigh nach d’drduich Righ sibh, 
Ge lionar a fas sibh”. 


The mother rat speaks up pleading special 
circumstances... 

“Cha leat fhein a’ ghraiseach 

Ged tha thu gràineil ruinne”. 
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4. The poet details routes the mice should take on their 
way out (this is a common feature of rat satires, as 
we Shall see in other texts). 


5. Mentions that he will send a ferry with them 
“Sios gu luchd na Beulradh”. 
This would seem to be a political comment. 


6. Although the boat he is sending with them is not sea- 
worthy, he advises them to stay in the middle of the 
loch. There are other dangers also: 


“Loingeis an mhuinn ao-dionach 
Gun stiuir, gun ràmh, gun tobhta libh”. 





“Cumaibh druim an locha 
“Sna tigibh gu oir tire 

Air eagal ar glacadh 

Le cataibh na tire.” 


“Na fithich ghearradh dhubha 
“Sna feannagan liatha 

Gum bi na guib chroma 
Tholladh air ar bianaibh”. 


“An Croman, ’s Gille-paruic 
Ni’m fagam iad an dio-chuimhn 
'Sgum bi iad fhein an acfhuinn 
A chleachd bhi ris an eunach.” 


He is obviously putting the rats in maximum danger — 
danger from drowning, danger from crows and danger from 
the expert hunters, although at the same time he is pretending 
to be concerned about them. 


7. Another ‘political’ comment then follows. He wishes 
the rats on 


“... na plocuirean 

Ga bheil an droch mhin ghallda 
a bhios a’ reic na catha 

’ Snach toir dail ’san airgiod”. 
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8. Finally, there is a personal attack on 


“am bodach prusgach 

Tha chomhnuidh ’n tigh na bruaiche 
Tha dhoras suas an t-uchdan 
Togaibh dheth cuid oidhche 

Chum e uam mo shuipeir”. 


‘Political’ comments or personal attacks as in the above are 
not common features of the texts we have. 

It is interesting to compare this — probably the earliest 
Scottish text we have — with Seanchan’s aoir. The Scottish 
one is, obviously, more sophisticated — in some ways it is 
more than simply a rat satire with its ‘political’ remarks and 
personal attack on the ‘bodach prusgach’. 

It will be useful now to see to what extent and in what form 
the features which we have found in these 2 aoirean occur in 
other texts: 

In a lecture on “The Magic of Satire in the Folk 
Tradition”, Dáithí Ó hÓgáin makes the point that in the Irish 
tradition what the poet does to the rats is direct them rather 
than kill them. We have a number of examples of this in the 
Irish texts in our possession: this is a simple example from 
County Kerry: 


“A fhrancacha, a fhrancacha ocrasacha, a ghrá 
Síos a raghaidh sibh gu dtí an traigh!””"' 


In this example from another County Kerry poet, Sean 
Husae, their route is much more detailed: 


‘“Fagaidh an ait seo, agus bainidh amach Inse an 
Bhaite 
Agus tugaidh oíche i stáca Sheáin Chrionna. 
Is ar maidin amáireach fagaidh an áit sin, 
Agus na stadaidh den stair sin go dtí go raghaidh sibh 
go dtí iothla Sheáin Charuin ar an bhFaill Drannaigh. 
Agus lá arna mháireach fagaidh an áit sin agus 
gabhaidh trasna Droichead na Faille Drannai agus 
bainidh Máistir Gaoithe amach. " 
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Detailing routes is less common in the Irish aoirean (we 
find it in only 2/19) than in the Scottish aoirean (16/29). The 
most elaborate example of route planning we have in a 
Scottish aoir is in John MacDougall of Ardgour’s Eachdraidh 
agus Imrich Rodan, where 32 different places are 
mentioned." 

Mention is made in a Donegal tradition of the fact that rats 
will not cross water.“ This tradition, however, according to 
the texts I have, does not appear to be true of Co. Kerry, 
because 4 satires I have from there mention rats crossing the 
sea, Swimming in the sea, or being sent across water. Mr 
Alex. Stewart in The Inverness Courier of June 4 1874 says 
‘The spell, if it was to be efficacious, must distinctly assign 
the rats some other place of residence, generally separated 
from the home whence they were being expelled by a 
mountain chain, a lake or running stream or arm of the sea.’ 
But, in spite of this suggestion, only 10 of the 29 Scottish 
aoirean we have mention rats crossing water. A typical 
example is this verse from a Lismore aoir by Livingstone: 


“Ach eirich a laochain is dean imrich 
Imich thar a’ chaol gu seolta 

Thu fhein is do chuid daoine uile 
Falbhaibh gu buileach mar chomhla 
Air Micheil ’sair Bride min 

Eirich, imrich as mo thir”. 


The evidence from the Irish texts in my possession is that 
no mention of killing the rats is made in any of them. Thus it 
would seem that the Irish poets kept strictly to the tradition 
mentioned above by Ó hOgain.'* Evidence of violence 
towards the rats is also sparse in the Scottish texts: 7 
instances in 29 aoirean. An example of the sort of violence 
threatened is in this verse from Calum MacAoidh, Bragar, 
Oran an Radain. 


“A radain bháin ma thachras tu 
An airigh Tom an t-Searraich rium 
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Bheir mi gu do ghlacadh lion 
Is theid an sgian air d’amhaich ann.”"’ 


Far from threatening the rat with violence, there is 
a tradition from Donegal’. which says that rats must be 
sent only where they have sufficient food. The same tradition 
is noted in Co. Waterford.” In 7/19 of the Irish texts there 
are references to this point. To quote an example: in Ortha 
na bhFranncach from Co. Cork, there are the following 
lines: 


“Ta fóir san iothalainn 
Ata 6 ’nuraidh un 
Agus deinidh an foghmhar un...” 


A more macabre example — again from Co. Cork — ina 
collection of songs by Diarmaid na Bolgai O Sé (died 
1846/47), says that there were rats in the graveyard of 
Craoibheach and someone thought he would expel them to 
Roscarberry. 


“Ibirt na h-aoine oraibh mar franncacaibh 

Chuin sibh do dhibirt as an gCíll úd mar ba mian liom dul 
Ta na mílte corpaig ag cfor-dhubh i dteampall Rois 

Agus bíodh na gcuibhreann go Sall na Sur/Samhain na 
Subh??! 


(Friday’s sacrifice on you rats, to banish you from that Cill 
to where I would like to go. There are thousands of bodies 
decomposing in the church of Ros, and be thou in their 
company till Halloween of the Berries.) This particular satire 
was ascribed to 4 different poets all in the one county.” 

Half of the Scottish aoirean make reference to the tradition 
of sending rats only where there is plenty food for them. A 
good example is Oran an Radain by Calum Macaoidh, 
Bragar a 

At other times the poets sent the rats to certain people in 
order to punish these people. Ó hÓgáin in the same lecture 
mentioned previously,” makes the point that the rats were 
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only the means of putting the satire to work against people 
whom the poet does not like. He goes on to say that one of 
the public functions of the poet in the 17th - 19th centuries 
was to satirise such people as tyrants, the greedy, the 
arrogant. Thus two traditions are merged: the medieval 
tradition of the destruction of rodents and the tradition of the 
poet as satirist.” In over 60% of all the texts I have, the rat is 
wished on someone else but in most of these cases there 
seems to be no malicious intent towards the person to whom 
the rat is directed. For example, we have a fragment of a rat 
satire from Anna Dhonn from Lewis where the rat is directed 
to the poet’s uncle: 


“theirig suas gu àirigh bhrathair m athair 
*Smur eil mise air mo mhealladh 
Gheibh thu sgadan innt”.” 


Only in a very small percentage (8/48) does the poet 
become personal (sometimes even vicious) — this is where we 
see the two traditions mentioned earlier by Ó hÓgáin coming 
together. 

It is interesting to look at this tendency towards personal 
animosity region by region. In the satires from the Outer 
Hebrides there are no personal attacks at all. The closest we 
get to any nastiness is in Oran an Radain by Neil Morrison, 
the Pabbay Bard.” Here Ruaraidh is blamed for the rat 
invasion because he left sugar and flour in a ramshackle hut 
with no door: 


“Gum bu diombach mi do Ruaraidh 
O’n 1a ’chuir e suas an stor dhuibh 
Dhol a dh’ fhagail min is siucar 

an aite gum fiù na còmhladh. 


Tharruing siud iad air astar 

O'n aite bu chleachd leo còmhnuidh 
Timchioll iothlainn Tigh a’ Chladaich 
Far am bu phailte bhiodh an t-eorna 
Ach nan deanainn-sa sgriobhadh 
'Smi gun innseadh anns gach áite 
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Far na thog thu’n aitreabh riamhach 
Meadhon dig agus làthaich. 


'S ged a rinn thu’m balla dionach 
Tha do chliathaich na chuis naire 
Fiodh air grodadh le na siantan 
Nuair a thuit an sgleat gu lar dhi...” 


In the texts I have from Inverness-shire and Argyllshire, 
four of them are strongly critical of individuals. For example, 
in Imrich nan Radan (Anon), Calum MacPhail comes under 
attack:?’ 


“Theirigibh thairis do Dhun-ghormaig an Muile 

Far am bheil Calum MacPhail ’sna gleannaibh 

An truilleadh, mhosach, bhrùideal bhodaich — 

Sud ainm is a shloinneadh — 

Thoiribh bhuaithe gach nith th’aige. 

"Sna fàgaibh mios na meadair 

Liath na lodar, nach crion ’s nach cagain; 

Bhonaid tha mo cheann na beisde cuiribh an sràic oirre, 
Agus nuair ghabhas càch mu thàmh ’s mun cadal 
Thoiribh an aon sgur-sgairt feadh an fhodair”. 


In John MacDougall of Ardgour’s Eachdraidh agus Imrich 
Radan,” 4 people are singled out for similar treatment. 

One of the aoirean from Nova Scotia” and one from 
Perthshire in the MacDhiarmaid Collection” and 3/19 of the 
Irish aoirean conduct personal attacks.*' An Irish example is 
this one from Co. Cork.“ 


“Bidh i gcóir na h-oidhche 

I dtig Dhomhnuill Uí Loingsigh — 
Ar bhaile Mhic Íre — 

An bodach nach fóghanta. 
Stracaidh a chaipin 

Gearraigh a bhairlin 

Agus ithidh a bhróga. 

Beiridh a bhriste 
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Mar leabaidh Gheimhridh 

Amach sa chró libh 

Tá fóir san iothalainn 

Atá ó ’n uraidh un 

Agus deinidh an foghmhar un 

Agus le h-eagla an dearmhaid 
Deinidh fearúch i dtig a chOmharsan”. 


(By nightfall be in the house of D.O.L. in B.M.I., a man of 
no worth. Tear his cap, cut up his bed-sheet and eat his shoes. 
Carry his trousers out to the shed as a winter bed. There is 
sustenance in the stack-yard which has been there since last 
year, so make a harvest there — and don’t forget! Graze in his 
neighbour’s house). 

Alexander Forbes points out in ‘The Gaelic Names of 
Beasts, Birds, Fishes etc’® that a rat eating or gnawing 
clothes of a person is said to portend disaster to that person. 
There are two examples of the poet wishing the rat to do this 
to someone in the Irish aoirean and four examples in the 
Scottish ones. 

We find then that only a small percentage (17%) of all the 
texts, Scottish and Irish, could be said to be an excuse for 
satirising a person — the highest percentage being in the texts 
we have from Argyllshire/Inverness-shire. 

The idea that the rich and famous or mean are ‘fair game’ 
for attacks by rats, while the poor or generous should be 
protected from them, occurs in 75% of the Scottish aoirean 
and in 24% of the Irish. 

In the aoirean from the Outer Hebrides, there is only one 
where the rat is being directed for what might be ‘political’ 
reasons.” This is the aoir from North Uist where the rat is 
being sent to “tigh a’ Bhàillidh”. In another three, there are 
suggestions that some places are wealthier and therefore more 
able to cope with an infestation. Eoropaidh, for instance, in 
Aoir an Radan by Angus Campbell (Am Puilean)™” 


“De chuir thu, bhròinein, a’ spogail (hu n t-astar 
"Sa liuthad ait (ha'n Eòropaidh moran nas beairtich? 
"5 nach iarradh tu shòlas ach biadh baile mor” 
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Bhith fo d’fhiaclan “na shroicean ’s do bheo-shlaint an 
asgaidh.” 


The Argyllshire/Inverness-shire/Perthshire aoirean are 
more obviously ‘political’, an example of which we have 
already seen in John MacDougall’s Eachdraidh agus Imrich 
Radan.* In an untitled aoir by Alasdair Catanach, an Saor 
Ruadh,” the poet is directing the rats to the inn-keepers at 
Dalnaspidal and Dalwhinnie (obviously middle-class people 
who could afford them!). 


‘“Ruigibh an fear mor “san Spideal, 
'S gheibh sibh liocair ann gu leor; 
Ithidh ’s òlaibh ur teann-shath, 

Ged a ghearradh sibh “chuid bhròg.” 


MacPherson of Strathmashie” directs the rats to Johnston 
of Dunkeld, another inn-keeper, and to the Duke’s castle: 


“O’n fhuair sibh bhur cleachdadh ’s a’ chuairt 
Ruigidh sibh caisteal an Diùc, 

Gheibh sibh macnus ann is mùirn 

'S deicidh seachdnar anns gach rùim. 


Caithibh an oidhche as a ceann 

An robann, an leumnaich, ’s a’ danns 

'Sged dh’oladh na beisdean na th’ann 

’S urrain e fhein anns a chall.” 
In the two aoirean from Nova Scotia,” one of them 
condemns meanness and praises generosity. This is a common 
feature of many of the aoirean — meanness was a vice and 
generosity a virtue. Here is a typical example from Alasdair 
MacDhomhnaill, Bard na Ceapaich (untitled).*” 


“Ar leam gu ordaichain sianor 

Gu Griasaiche beag nam brog, 

Ged a chuir mi’n oidhche ann seachad 
Chan fhaca mo shuil an corr. 
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Bu shuarach dhomh m/’allaban oidhche 
Nan ruiginn am Bòideach coir, 

Far an tric a fhuair mi fialachd 

'S bhithinn meadhail aig a’ bhòrd.” 





The one text we have from Perthshire,*' as we have already 
seen, does make a ‘political’ comment about the ‘plocuirean’ 
who sell bad meal and refuse to give credit. Only one Irish 
satire appears to make what might be called a ‘political’ 
statement. I don’t have a copy of the aoir but Ó hÓgáin in An 
File* refers to a satire that sends rats to local Quakers. 
Overall, the textual evidence is that a very small percentage 
(19) can be said to be used for making personal attacks on 
certain people, because, as Ó hÓgáin says, they are 
mean/worthless or for more ‘political’ reasons, e.g. they are 
landowners, middle-class English or Quakers. The more 
general point i.e., that the rats should be sent to whoever can 
afford them, is very common in the Scottish aoirean (75%) 
and figures in 24% of the Irish. 

In 16/19 of the Irish Rat Satires, the rat is addressed 
directly. A typical example is this one from Siobhan Ni 
Iarlaithe: 


"A fhrancacha na habhann is an chladaigh, 
A dhream úd is measa i gClár Fódla 
Siúlaígh chum siúil uaim go tapaidh 

Shara bhfúigead lag marbh lem’ beol sibh!” 


The Scottish satires favour the direct approach in 16/29 
cases as for example in this verse from a satire by Niall 
McVicar of Cape Breton.” The point may be that if you 
address the rat directly the aoir might be more effective. 


“A rodain mhosaich spiorralaich 
*Stu criomadh mo chuid bhrògan 
Nach toir thu sios am muillean ort 
Far minic bha thu còmhnuidh.” 


Another feature of the Irish aoirean is that 14/19 are 
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accompanied by background tales. This is not a common 
feature of the Scottish ones — we only have 7 with 
background tales, mostly very brief.” 

We already noted in the first aoir I mentioned — Seanchan 
Torpeist’s — that it took the form of a 3-way conversation 
because the poet gave the rat the right of reply. I suggested 
that this made the aoir more interesting psychologically, 
giving it a dramatic dimension. 

Of the Scottish aoirean, the one which makes the most 
elaborate use of this format is the aoir by Eachann 
McFhionghuinn of Berneray: Oran an Radain.* 

The bard chooses a highly intelligent rat to speak up for his 
‘tribe’. The rat adopts a rather obvious psychological 
approach in trying to win over the poet. First of all, he wants 
to evoke the bard’s sympathy: 


“Na robh thu "na m áite òganaich 

"Stu le teaghlach phàisdean “siad òg agad 

Cha ghluaiseadh tu an dràsd’ mach a lùchairt bhlàth 
"Nam cuir gu bas na bha còmhla riut.” 


Then the rat offers a justification for his existence: no less 
a person than the Almighty created rats: 


“A neach a rinn gach ni mar a dh’orduich e 
A rinn muir is tir “sna tha còmhnaidh annt’ 
Cheadaich e gach ni mar a chi thu sgriobht’ 
’*Stroimh gach “al is linn bi mo sheòrsa ann.” 


The bard is taken aback by the rat’s intelligence — 


“Chan eil thu dol cli “na do chomhradh rium 
Tha thu fiosrach firinneach edlach leam 
Tha gliocas do chinn iongantach ri inns 

'S creutair gu cinnteach min-eòlach thu.” 


The wily rat now realises that he has scored a valuable 
point and pushes his case (and luck) still further: the world, 
he argues, actually needs rats: 
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“Ged a gheibhinn bas “sna tha còmhla rium 
"Sna tha anns gach ait dhe mo sheorsa-sa 
’Sdòch gu faiceadh tu caochladh air a chúis 
’Sgun iarradh tu as úr sinn bhi beo agad!” 


The bard, now realising that he is in trouble, — he is 
beginning to be won over by this intellectual rat — tries to 
divert the rat’s attention by introducing Tarmod Saighdeir, 
who will refuse to be impressed: 


“Ged a bhiodh tu feumail "san fhàsach seo 

Ged bhiodh or is daoimean a’ fas ann riut 

Ged a bhiodh ort loinn nach b’urrain dhomhsa sheinn 
Cha toir Tarmod Saighdeir ud fachd ann dhuit.” 


And that is that! He tries to bring their discussion to a 
close. 


“Bithidh mi ris criochnachadh m’amhuiltean 
Bhon is faobhluinn mi air a’ cheaird tha seo 

Na faiceam a chaoidh d’aghaidh anns an linn 
Fuirich anns na tuill far am b’abhaist dhuit.” 


The rat, quickly realising he has pushed his luck too far, 
now falls back on the old trick of pleading for sympathy: 


“S mise tha fo amghair ’scha shaoil thu e 

’ Sann aig a’ chat bhan “se ri m’aodann-sa 
Chan fhaigh mi gu bráth cas a chuir air blar 
’S thug e bhuam a dha dhan do shaoirich mi.” 


But the case and the Aoir is closed: 
“Smar a teich thu tràth leis an òigridh sin 
Cha bhi ann ach larach a’ chois agad 
Chan fhag an Fhear ban aon dhiubh air blàr 


'S bi thu falamh fas mar a thoisich thu.” 


The personality of the poet and the rat come across in a 
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vivid way in this aoir. It can be argued that this is mainly due 
to the format. 

Ó hÓgáin in An File” observes that the tradition that the 
poets do the expelling is oldest, native and strongest in 
Munster. If a non-poet drives them out, the rats often drown. 
This can be linked with the point made earlier about the 
respect/fear accorded to the bards by mice.* 

In Na Franncaigh by Michael the Rake,” the poet makes 
the point he is not really a ‘poet’ and uses the threat of a 
‘real’ poet to banish the rats. 


“Ta file ann so in aice liom, a’s is faidh é gan géim, 

De shiol na laoch nar mheathluigh a’s de’n Fhuil 
Charrthaigh ba thréan, 

Ta a ghaol le Raghnall Chaisil 

A's gach fáidh tréan do leanadh é, 

Agus déanfaidh súd an ghramraisc seo a dhíbirt chun 
sléibhe.” 


(There is a poet here beside me who is a prophet, of the 
seed of heroes who never weakened and of the mighty 
MacCarthy blood; he is kin to Rághnall of Cashel and the 
powerful prophets who came after him, and he will banish 
this rabble to the hills.) 

I found no reference to this tradition in the Scottish 
aoirean. There is a reference, however, in Eachann 
MacFhionghuinn’s Oran an Radain,* which says that a 
certain skill is involved but that he (the poet) hasn’t got it: 


“Bhon is faobhluinn mi air a’ cheaird tha seo.” 


A striking feature of the rat satires is the range of 
descriptive epithets employed. In the Scottish ones, 142 
epithets are used. Of these, grannda is used 6 times, 
meirleach 5 times, crotach 3 times and binneach, braidean, 
moisean, beag, mor, spagach, all used twice. The other 117 
epithets only appear once. In the Irish aoirean, 16 epithets are 
employed but only one, francaigh mallaighte, is used more 
than once. What is remarkable is that there is very little 
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evidence of descriptive plagiarism or repetition or formula. 

Ó hÓgáin in An File mentions a tradition in Cork that rats 
are sometimes led by a leader (who holds a piece of stick 
cross-wise in his mouth).® A tradition from Donegal makes 
mention of the leader of the rats. I have no obvious Irish 
textual evidence of this leader tradition unless I include the 
reference from the aoir entitled Seán Ó Seochrú agus na 
Franncaigh from Co. Kerry.” 


“Tóg leat do bhanartla 
Ata gu sleamhain beathaighthe.” 


(Take your nurse with you, for she is slippery and well- 
fed...) and Seanchan Torpeist’s mouse who speaks up against 
Seanchan’s accusations. 

In the Scottish aoirean, we have the phrase ‘mathair na 
cuain uile” in Aoireadh nan Luch by Iain MclIch in the 
MacDhiarmaid Collection.” In an untitled aoir by Alasdair 
Catanach; an Saor Ruadh,” there is a reference to ‘an 
luch mhor’ who seems to be the spokesman and in Oran 
an Radain by Neil Morrison, the Pabbay bard, there is an 
unclear reference to an ceann which may or may not refer to 
a leader. 


“Schàùàm iad sios ris a’ chladaich 

Cha do stad iad ’sa chaol ghruamach 
’Schaidh an ceann thoirt feadh na h-àirde 
Gu na chur e fàilt’ air Ruaraidh.”” 


Two other Irish traditions mentioned by Ó hÓgáin are that 
two poets can co-operate to expel many rats” but if poets 
trade aoirean the rats will run in all directions. 

In the Irish tradition, mention is made of rat-expelling 
methods other than the aoirean. For example, there is a 
tradition noted from Pat MacCafferty, a shoemaker from 
Donegal.“ It reads as follows: 


“Method of Billeting Rats. 
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“Rats live on no evil star.” 


Write above words on a slip of paper. Observe that the 
words read the same from both ends of the line. Also write on 
the paper the words “Pass on to Mr. X”. Leave the slip of 
paper on the rats’ pass & say three Hail Marys to banish 
them. They will not cross water & they must be sent where 
they have sufficient food. The leader of the rats lifts the paper 
& goes off with his followers. If they have not food enough 
away they will return in the same processional order. People 
say that they have met them returning with the paper.” 

This tradition using a note written on paper seems to be 
international.” 

Ó hÓgáin mentions another tradition in An File® where the 
poet puts a razor between his toes, says words, the rat comes 
out and cuts his throat on the razor. Ó hÓgáin claims that this 
tradition might be non-Gaelic in origin.” I certainly have 
found no textual evidence of it in Scottish Gaelic. 

Ó hÓgáin also suggests that the Note tradition is not as old 
as the aoir tradition where the poets do the expelling.” 
However, it fitted in well with the older tradition because the 
poets would still be the people literate enough to write the 
notes. Although the expelling, he says, is done by word of 
mouth rather than by note in Scotland, Ó hÓgáin sees a ‘hint’ 
of the note idea in this quotation from J. G. Campbell’s 
Superstitions of the Highland and Islands of Scotland: 

“When a place is infested to a troublesome extent with rats 
or mice, and all other means of getting rid of the pests have 
failed, the object can be accomplished by composing a song, 
advising them to go away, telling them where to go and what 
road to take, the danger awaiting them where they are and the 
plenty awaiting them in their new quarters. This song is 
called the Rat or Mouse satire and, if well composed, the 
vermin forthwith take their departure.”® I have to confess to a 
certain difficulty in seeing the ‘hint’ here unless Ó hÓgáin is 
assuming that ‘composing’ means writing it down. 

Of the 28 Scottish aoirean in my possession, only ONE 
comes with the tune.” I have 2 on tape as songs“ and another 
2 name the tune to which they were sung.” Another two 
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include a refrain.’”” The evidence from the metres, however, 
suggests that a high percentage of them were meant to be 
sung. It would be logical to assume that Titles, although 
unreliable, would also give some indication as to whether or 
not they were meant to be sung: oran as opposed to aoir or 
aoireadh. The evidence is, however, that the satires named 
aoir or aoireadh are just as regularly rhythmical as those with 
oran in the title. 

The ‘musical picture’ for the Irish aoirean is very different. 
There is no mention in An File of tunes or music except one 
reference to amhran” and one to feadog.” This could be the 
fault of DIF who ignored tunes for all kinds of songs. This is 
not to say, of course, that they were composed in order to be 
sung and this may fit in with the idea already mentioned that 
the Irish aoirean seem to be more functional than the Scottish 
ones.” 

The geographical distribution of the Irish texts collected by 
the DIF is interesting. Of the 19 texts, 18 are from Munster 
(Kerry & Cork) and only 1 from the North — Co. Down (a 
fragment in English). O hÓgáin thinks this has to be of 
significance although he is unsure of what significance. It 
would be rash to conclude that the tradition once covered the 
whole country and has recently disappeared from all parts 
except the S.W. with freak remnants turning up in places like 
Co. Down. The geographical distribution of the Scottish 
Gaelic aoirean I have found is as follows: Outer Hebrides 
(14); Argyllshire (7); Inverness-shire (3?); Nova Scotia (2); 
Perthshire (2). 

It is interesting to examine two satires on other animals to 
point out certain similarities to Rat Satires. In “Imtheacht na 
Tromdhaimhe” where we find Seanchan’s satire which we 
have already discussed, we have an account of how Seanchan 
satirised the cats as well as the mice: “It is not you” (i.e. 
mice), he says “that I ought to have satirised but the party 
whose duty it is to suppress you, namely, the tribe of cats; 
and now I will satirise them effectually, as also their chief, 
lord and Brehan, namely Irusan, son of Arusan, and I know 
where he is viz. in the cave of Cnogba on the eastern side of 
Clonmacnois.””* Then Seanchan goes on to satirise Irusan. 
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The satire — in prose — is simply a list of cryptic insults which 
the poet has to explain: 

(a) Monster of claws: when the mouse gets into the hole he 
misses him and only darts his claws at the hole. 

(b) Refuse of the food of the otter: the progenitor of cats 
had been formerly on the margin of a lake at a pool of water 
asleep and the otter came up to him and bit off the tops of his 
2 ears so that every cat ever since has been defective and 
jagged-eared. 

(c) Hanging down Cow Tail: no quicker does a cow’s tail 
fall downward than does the cat’s tail when the mouse 
escapes from him. 

(d) A Horse Watching A Horse: the mouse and cat are 
similar to two horses yoked together for there is a closer 
attention between them; the ear of each is listening to the 
other. 

We would have to agree, I think, that Seanchan’s insults 
are highly ingenious and obviously deeply wounding, for 
Irusan immediately set out to kill the poet. And from the 
description we have of Irusan, he was indeed a formidable 
opponent! 

“As he was approaching, they heard a vibrating, impetuous 
and impressive sound similar to that produced by a 
tremendously raging fiery furnace in full blaze and it 
appeared to them that there is not in Connaught a plough- 
bullock larger than he”.,There follows a long list of 
adjectives. Here are some: 


blunt-snouted, rapacious, panting, determined, jagged- 
eared, broad-breasted, prominent-jointed, sharp and 
smooth clawed, split-nosed, sharp end, rough-toothed, 
thick-snouted, nimble, powerful, deep-flanked, terror- 
striking, angry... 


It is, as we have seen, a common feature of rat-satires to 
include a list of epithets describing/insulting the animal being 
satirised, but it is unusual to find the subject of the satire 
threatening the poet as we have here. 

Aoir a’ Mhathain by Ailean an Ridge” is very similar in 
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style and tone to a Rat Satire. It addresses the bear directly; 
the bear is directed elsewhere, where it is going to be well 
fed; the poet threatens it with death; it is packed with 
descriptive epithets where the bear is miscalled and it even 
mentions crossing water. These are all features with which we 
are familiar in the rat satires. For example, the way the poet 
censures the bear for being a thief is very reminiscent of the 
style of a rat satire: 


“An dearg robair “sa meirleach 
Anns nach d’fhas bonn de dh’ onair 
Fear dubh an droch naduir 

Anns gach aite ri dolaidh 

Nan cluinnte gur bas dhuit 

"Se dh’ fhagadh mi toilicht 

Bhi gad ith aig na coin 

Air na dùnanan.” 


He wishes the bears to leave for the States — they will be 
well-fed there. 


“Gheibh sibh muiceoil is feoil ann 

Gheibh sibh geoidh agus cearcan 

’ Stha gu leor de mholasas 

Ri fhaotainn ann. 

Gheibh sibh muilteoil is laoigheoil 

Sbha sibh aon uair ’sbu toigh leibh 
'Sb fhearr sud na bhith ’n taobh so 

Bhon tha daonnan a’ ghain ann.” 


The poet then mentions crossing water and ends up with a 
threat: 


“Ach mar h-aiseag sibh ’n caolas 
Cha bhi bhur saoghal ach goirid 
Bhon is aoig a chuir gainn 

Air na caoraich sibh.” 


Even his descriptive epithets are similar to the ones we find 
in rat satires; meirleach; slaoightire; lachdunn; iongnach; 
biasd; spagach; trusdar; moisean. 
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The main features of the rat satires can be summarised as 
follows: 


1. In all the Irish texts, the poet directs the rats away 
somewhere else rather than kill them. In the Scottish texts 
only 5/28 threatens death or violence. The tradition seems, on 
the whole, to be a non-violent one. 

2. The routes are detailed in 14/28 Scottish aoirean; 2/19 
Irish. 

3. In 7/19 Irish texts, it is implied that the rats should only 
be sent where they will have enough food. In 13/28 Scottish 
texts the same idea is mentioned although, in some cases, as 
we have seen, this might suggest rich or middle-class people 
who can afford them, or people the poet doesn’t like. 

4. In some cases it is suggested that the rats are being sent 
to certain people in order to punish these people. 3/19 of the 
Irish texts conduct personal attacks. 5/28 of the Scottish texts 
do the same. 

5. 75% of the Scottish texts and 24% of the Irish texts 
suggest that rich, famous people are ‘fair game’ for rat 
invasions while poor people must be protected. 

6. The Donegal tradition that rats will not cross water does 
not seem to be true of the Kerry texts. 9/28 Scottish texts 
suggest that rats had to be sent across water. 

7. In 16/19 Irish texts, the rats are addressed directly. 16/28 
of the Scottish texts do the same. 

8. 14/19 of the Irish texts are single-verse satires. We have 
L single-verse satire in the Scottish texts.” 

9. 14/19 of Irish texts have background tales. Only 7 
Scottish satires are accompanied by tales. 

10. 4/28 Scottish satires give the rat the right of reply — 
‘dialogue format’. 

11. One Irish aoir suggests that poets had to do the 
expelling. One Scottish aoir suggests the same. 

12. I indicated the remarkably wide and varied range of 
descriptive epithets employed. 

13. 2 of the Irish aoirean mention a ‘leader rat’. There are 
possibly 3 references to a ‘leader rat’ in the Scottish aoirean. 

14. I noted other rat-expelling traditions - RAZOR and 
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NOTE in Irish tradition. Ó hÓgáin thinks ‘note’ also in 
Scottish. 

15. A high percentage of Scottish satires were probably 
meant to be sung. I have no direct evidence that any of the 
Irish satires was meant to be sung. 

16. Geographical distribution: Scottish — Outer Isles (14); 
Argyllshire (7); Inverness-shire (3?); Nova Scotia (2); 
Perthshire (2). 

Irish — Munster (Kerry & Cork) (18); County Down (1). 

17. I noted certain similarities between 2 other animal 
satires and the rat satires. 

18. I found nothing similar to these rat satires in any other 
culture. It is interesting that there is nothing like them in the 
literature of the other Celtic countries. The phrase ratt-rime is 
found in Scots meaning a nonsensical rigmarole, a tedious 
repetition. The SND says that a Ratt-Rime was originally a 
rhyme or piece of poetry used in charming and killing rats. 
These rhymes, it says, were the merest doggerel and hence 
the secondary meaning of the term — a rigmarole. I found no 
textual evidence of rat satires being nonsensical rigmaroles, 
although Eugene O’Curry in a lecture to the RIA in 1853” 
says that Irish rat satires were always composed in rhyme and 
“in the most obscure and occult phraseology of the Irish 
language”. Dr. David Murison told me that the phrase Ratt- 
rime first appears in Gavin Douglas c. 1513 and that in all its 
instances it occurs in the metaphorical sense of a piece of 
verbal nonsense, not in any way associated with rats. 

19. All the aoirean seem to be about local people by local 
poets. 

20. Irish aoirean appear to be more functional than the 
Scottish ones, which appear to be more literary. 


NOTES 
ABBREVIATIONS 
The following abbreviations are used in the notes: 


TGSI: Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness. 
DIF: Department of Irish Folklore, University College, Dublin. 
PRIA: Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. 








WN 


Aa 


Ku 
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PRIA Vol. iv. pp. 355 ff. 

See Appendix I, p. 337, No. 22. 

Other unusual, though somewhat more dramatic, methods of getting rid 
of rats were: 

(a) A deep barrel was half-filled with water and a block of wood 2" x 2" 
was fixed inside it, slightly above the level of the water. A wooden 
walk-way was fixed to the outside of the barrel leading onto a canvas 
cover which was stretched tightly over the mouth of the barrel. Food 
was placed on the top of this lid and left there for several days until the 
rats were confident enough to feed off it. The canvas was then scored 
with a knife, weakening it so that the rats fell through it into the barrel. 
The most intelligent rat would immediately jump onto the block of 
wood and defend it from the rest desperately trying to save their own 
lives. It is said that the rats in the barrel produce a tremendous 
cacophony of sound which attracts many other rats. All the rats would 
eventually drown except the one on the block of wood. 

(b) Two rats were caged together until they were both starving. 
Eventually one would kill and eat the other. This rat was released and, 
because it had now tasted blood, would dispatch the other rats in the 
neighbourhood. 

(This information obtained from A. Macalman, Oban, who, in turn, got 
it from the late James Wood, Elgin.) 

See Appendices for Texts. 

(a) The one attributed to Seanchan Torpeist in /mtheacht na 
Tromdhdimhe (ed Owen Connellan) Dublin 1860 (see note 7). 

(b) Aoireadh nan Luch: Iain Mcich. (Macdhiarmaid Collection Vol. 2 
1770). Appendix I, pp. 339-341, No. 24. 

(c) Aoithre nan Luch: Alasdair Caimbeul (Orain Nuadh Ghaidhealach 
le Aonghas Caimbeul. 1785. pp. 57-60). Appendix I, pp. 341-343, 25. 
PRIA Vol. iv. 1853 pp. 360 ff. 

Locha gidh ger a n-guilbne 

Ni tren a cathaibh cirbde; 

Do bher tonnaid don bhuidin 

A cinaid fhuighil Brighdi. 


As beg fuighill do fhacbuis, 
Ni ba tuirinn do threicis; 
Gabh ic uainn, is gabh luidi; 
Na haer inn uili, a eicis! 


A luch ata san froighid, 

Do ni guth o thic aghaid; 

Is tusa a ingneach ni gearr, 

A d’uaid m’fhuigheall tre fhalar. 


Mu mhacsa Bianan broinngheal, 
Seasgach na riaghlan; 

Is do cleir romoir tuitin 

Ata a tuicsin a mharbhain. 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


21; 


22. 
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Folmhuighid laithri leathna, 

O attaimne a ndail bhar fromhtha; 
Eircidh uili “san froighin, 

Agus loigid a lochtha. 





(Imtheacht na Tromdhdimhe, ed. Owen Connellan, Dublin 1860 pp. 
74 -76). 

(a) Oran an Rodain: Eachann MacFhionghuinn, Bearnaraigh na 
Hearadh. Text supplied by Donnchadh MacFhionghuinn, his son. 
Appendix I, pp. 311-314, No. 10. 

(b) Untitled Aoir by Alasdair Catanach, An Saor Ruadh. Sinton: Poetry 
of Badenoch 1906. Appendix I, pp. 323-325, Nos. 17(a), 17 (b). 

(c) Aoireadh nan Luch: Iain Mcich. Appendix I, pp. 339-341, No. 24. 
(d) Aoir nan Luchann. Macdonald Collection Inverness 1911. Appendix 
I, pp. 327-328, No. 19. 

See Appendix I, pp. 339-341, No. 24. 

Published in An Aoir (ed Padraig O Fiannachta) Maigh Nuad, 1988 pp. 
89 - 97; see p. 96. 

An File: Dáithí Ó hÓgáin Baile Atha Cliath, 1982 p. 392. Appendix II, 
p. 364, No. 14. 

Ibid p. 391. Appendix II, p. 362, No. 11. 

TGSI Vol. LV p. 128. Paper by Iain Thornber FRSA FSA Scot. JP DL. 
Appendix I, pp. 328-335. 

DIF MS. 89 p. 225. Tradition noted in English 21/4/1933 from Pat 
MacCafferty, shoemaker, Moneen, Gleann Fhinne, Co. Donegal who 
was then aged 64. 

Published in Twixt Ben Nevis and Glen Coe: Rev Alex Stewart. 
Edinburgh 1885. Appendix I, pp. 337-338, No. 22. 

See Note 10. 

Appendix I, p. 309, No. 9. 

DIF MS. 89. See Note 11. 

DIF MS. 259 p. 104. In a story noted 1/10/1938 from Paidí Ó 
Loingsigh, Co. Waterford, then aged 65. 

DIF MS. 45 pp. 91, 92. Text noted June 1933 from Bean Ui 
Chonchubhair, Baile Bhuirne, Co. Cork, who was then aged 68. 
Appendix II, p. 349, No. 1. 

DIF MS. 52. Item noted 1934 from Domhnall Ó Ríordáin, Co. Cork, 
who was then aged 67. We have various versions of this aoir. Appendix 
IL, pp;..352, 353. 

Appendix II, pp. 349, 350. 


22.(a) Appendix I, p. 309, No. 9. 


23. 
24. 


See Note 10. 

Sometimes, the storytellers say, the poet used aoir to banish rats, 
sometimes it is said he uttered ortha. At other times he did it with the 
Power of Poetry. The following reference to the satirical poet, Athairne, 
occurs in a text from the 12th century: ‘Cuirfiter onchoin chucaib o 
Athairne an bar n-agaid. i. aer ocus athais ocus imdergad, glam ocus 
gris ocus goirtbhriathar’ (quoted by Ó hÓgáin in An Aoir p. 96. See 
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Note 10 above). These are the different varieties of aoir being sent by 
the poet to his enemies just as malevolent dogs might be set on him. The 
Royal Irish Academy s Dictionary defines onchú as ‘name of an animal, 
apparently of the dog tribe and fierce and dangerous; by editors 
variously translated as otter, leopard or wolf but probably often used 
without any definite idea beyond that of wild beast.’ 

25. Tocher 35 1981 p. 335. Appendix I, p. 303 No. 4. 

26. Leabhar nan Gleann: George Henderson. Edinburgh 1898 p. 97. 
Appendix I, p. 304, No. 6. 

27. Celtic Monthly No. ii Vol vii 1899 P. 209. Appendix I, p. 323, No. 17. 

28. See Note 13. (a) Lady Gordon who, according to Iain Thornber, was 
involved in evicting close on 200 people from her estate in Morven. (b) 
Col. Charles Greenhill Gardyne (1831 - 1923), proprietor of Gruiline 
estate in Mull. (c) Maclean, the Laird of Carsaig, who had also evicted 
people from his estate. (d) An unidentified ‘bodach nan speuclair’ in 
Pennyghael. 

29. Bardachd a Albainn Nuadh by Alasdair Macdhomhnaill, Bard na 
Ceapaich. Ed. Calum lain M. Macleoid, Glasgow pp. 33 -35. Appendix 
I, p. 345, No. 27. 

30. See Note 5 (b). 

31. See Note 20. 

31.(a) Appendix II, No. 1, p. 349. 

32. Alex. Forbes: The Gaelic Names of Beasts, Birds, Fishes etc. 

Edinburgh. pp. 206 - 209. 

3. Tocher 35 1981 p. 334. Appendix I, p. 303 No. 3. 

34. Aoir an Radain le Aonghas Caimbeul. Moll is Cruithneachd, Glasgow 
1972. pp. 30, 31. Appendix I, p. 314-316, No. 11. 

35. The reference to ‘biadh baile mor’ is interesting in that the aoirean from 
the Outer Hebrides are the only ones which make this distinction 
between town-living and country-living. The town seems to be 
associated with a more prosperous life-style and so the rats are directed 
there by the poet. We have the following other examples: 

(a) An Radan: Aonghas Caimbeul, Bardachd a’ Bhocsair, Loanhead: 
C Macdhomhnaill 1978. Appendix I, p. 318, No. 13. 

(b) Oran an Radain: Calum Macaoidh. Appendix I, p. 309, No. 9. 

(c) Oran an Radain: Domhnall Domhnallach, Barabhas. Bard 
Bharabhais, Glaschu 1920. Appendix I, p. 316, No. 12. 

36. See note 13. 

37. See Note 8 (b). 

38. Appendix I, p. 325, No. 18. 

39. Appendix I, Nos. 26, 27. 

40. See Note 29. 

dl.: See Note 8 (6): 

42. An File. p. 385. On p. 387 ibid. there is a reference to Diarmaid na 
Bolgaí Ó Sé sending a rat to a minister. 

43. Ibid. p. 402. Appendix II, no. 13. 

44. Oran an Radain: Niall Ruadh Mor. TGSI Vol. XXXVIII. “Co- 
chruinneachadh Shaothair nam Bard Uibhisteach”: Uilleam 
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45. 


50. 
a2. 


53. 


54. 
55. 
56. 


OT: 
58. 
61. 
62. 
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Macmhathain pp. 512 - 530. Appendix I, p. 343, No. 26. 
(a) Oran an Rodain: Calum MacFhionghuinn Deoch Slainte nan Gillean: 
Dornan Orain a Barraidh (deas. Colm O Lochlainn). Baile Atha Cliath. 
1948. pp. 18, 19. Appendix I, p. 319, No. 14. 

(b) An Radan: Caimbeul (Am Bocsair), Appendix I, p. 318, No. 13. 

(c) See Note 5 (b). 

(d) Aoir by Lachlann MacPherson of Strathmashie. Sinton (Inverness 
1906). Poetry of Badenoch. Appendix 1, p. 325, No. 18. 

(e) See Note 34. 

(f) See Note 15. 

(g) Oran an Radain: Norrie. Appendix I, p. 306, No. 7. 

See Note 8 (a). 

An File pp. 398, 342 - 343. 

See p: 277. 

Diarmuid na Bolgaighe agus a chómhursain (Seán Ó Súilleabháin) 
Baile Atha Cliath 1937. p. 165. Appendix II, p. 360, No. 10. 

See Note 8 (a). 

An File p. 380. Similar idea on pp. 382, 386, 387, 390, 393, 397. 

DIF MS. 239 pp. 235 - 237. Tale noted 24/4/1936 from Nora, bean de 
No. 4. 

See Note 8 (c). 

See Note 8 (b). 

See Note 26. 

*S chum tad sios ris a’ chladaich 

Cha do stad iad ’sa chaol ghruamach 

"5 chaidh an ceann thoirt feadh na h-àirde 

Gu na chur e fàilt’ air Ruaraidh. 

An File p. 389. 

Ibid. p. 383. 

DIF MS 89 p. 225. 

An File pp. 399, 400 quotes Frazer's Golden Bough p. 696: ‘An ancient 
Greek treatise on farming advises the husbandman who would rid his 
lands of mice to act thus: “Take a sheet of paper and write on it as 
follows: “I will adjure you, ye mice here present, that ye neither injure 
me nor suffer another mouse to do so. I give you yonder field... but if I 
ever catch you here again, by the Mother of the Gods I will rend you in 
seven pieces.” Write this, and stick the paper on an unhewn stone in the 
field before sunrise, taking care to keep the written side up.” 

‘In the Ardennes they say that to get rid of rats you should repeat the 
following words “Erat verbum, apud Deum vestrum. Male rats and 
female rats, I conjure you, by the great God, to go out of my house, out 
of all my habitations, and to betake yourselves to such and such a place, 
there to end your days.” Then write the same words on pieces of paper, 
fold them up and place them under the door by which the rats are to go 
forth, and the other on the road which they are to take. This exorcism 
should be performed at sunrise. 

‘Some years ago an American farmer was reported to have written a 


69. 
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civil letter to the rats, telling them that his crops were short, that he 
could not afford to keep them through the winter, that he had been very 
kind to them, and that for their own good he thought they had better 
leave him and go to some of his neighbours who had more grain. This 
document he pinned to a post in his barn for the rats to read.’ 

(Although there is no obvious evidence of the note tradition in the 
Scottish aoirean I collected there are some echoes of certain features of 
these aoirean in the above. For example, there is a reference to the mice 
being directly addressed; trying to persuade/bribe them to leave; 
directing them to someone else who could look after them better; a 
threat of violence). 

An File pp. 388, 391, 393. 

Ibid. p. 399. Same tale known in Sweden. 

Ibid. p. 403. 

Campbell, loc cit. p. 225. O hOgain, File, p. 402. 

Tocher 35 1981. pp. 332, 333. 

(a) Oran an Radain: Eachann MacFhionghuinn (sung and recorded by 
his son Donnchadh). Appendix I, p. 311, No. 10. 

(b) Aoir an Radain: Aonghas Caimbeul (Am Puilean). (Tape supplied 
by Dr. Seumas Grannd, Celtic Dept., University of Aberdeen). 
Appendix I, p. 314, No. 11. 

(a) Oran an Radain: Calum MacFhionghuinn. Appendix I, p. 319, 
No. 14. 

(b) Oran an Radain: Calum Macaoidh, Bragar. Appendix I, p. 309, 
No. 9. 

(a) Aoir an Radain: Aonghas Caimbeul. Appendix I, p. 314, No. 11. 

(b) Oran an Radain: Norrie. Appendix I, p. 306, No. 7. 

An File p. 352. 

Ibid. p. 394. 

Ó hÓgáin, in a letter to Dr. Colm Ó Baoill, says he reckons the Munster 
tradition was that verse/poetry composed extempore to get rid of the 
rats was the most highly regarded. This perhaps explains why so many 
Irish aoirean are so short compared with the Scottish ones. 

PRIA Vol. IV 1853. pp. 79 ff. 

Mactalla Vol. 2 No. 25. Appendix I, p. 347, No. 28. 

Appendix I, p. 304, No. 5. 

PRIA Vol. IV 1853. p. 365. 
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APPENDIX (I) 


I. 
Oidhche dhomh air falbh 
'S mi air chuairt ann an Cearsabhagh 
Bha rodan nan cas spliathach 
Gu lionmhor ag eacarsaich 
Bha fear gu luaimneach falbh gu luath 
Mu n cuairt dhe na praiseachan 
Bha dithis air a’ chlar dhiubh 
'S bu ghrànnda ri m faicinn iad. 


B’e siud an fheadhainn leomach 
Le’n cleocannan glas orra 

Ge bu cham an glùinean 

Bu luath rach gu astar “ad 

Gu meoireach, ingneach, feitheach, 
Gu deagh-bhlasach, earballach, 

Gu crotach, lotach, lúbach, 

Le mug-shuilean, prab-shuileach. 


From Ailig Macamhlaidh, Paisley in a letter dated 5/4/90. 
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2: 
DH’FHALBH A’ RODAN BINNEACH 


Refrain: 

Dh’fhalbh a’ rodan binneach: 
Ho ro, ma dh fhalbh, na tig e! 
Dh’ fhalbh a’ rodan binneach: 
Ho, na thig e chaoidh 


"5 iomadh tom is tulach 
Ris na rinn thu fuireach, 
Mus do thuit a’ ruidil 
Air mullach do chinn. 


"5 iomadh poll is eabar 

As an d’ fhuair thu leagadh 
Le do chasaig cheigich, 

Falbh nan creag ’s a’ fhraoich. 


TFOCHER 35.1981. pp. 332 -. 335. 
W. Matheson & Catherine Murray. 


3. 
Rodain ghrannda sgallaich 
Caoidhtich thusa ’m baile 
°G ithe mo chuid arain 
S mi “ga cheannach daor! 


Siribh tigh a’ Bhaillidh: 

Gheibh sibh im is cáise. 

Mur h-urrain sibh snámh 
Gun cuir mi báta libh! 


TOCHER 35. Ia TTT 


W. Matheson & Seonaidh Iain Ling, N. Uist. 


4. 
Theirig suas ... go áirigh bhráthar m athar 
'S mur eil mise air mo mhealladh 
Gheibh thu sgadan innt’. (fragment). 


TOCHER 25. 198i- pr335. 
W. Matheson & Anna Dhonn, Lewis 
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5. 
A radain duinn nach fhag thu Mairi 
Theirig a steach do dh airigh Leidi 
Agus gheibh thu bean Leidi 
A’ togail a’ bhàrr ann. 


From Murdo Macleod, Inverness (oral communication) 


6. 
ORAN AN RADAIN 


Innsidh mi sgial na rodain 

A thainig a bothag Ruairi 

Fhuair ead aileadh na mine 

*S ann b’mho chruinnich iad mu’n cuairt di 
Cha robh cuip a bh’air an culaobh 

Nach dianadh a chuis gu buailtean 

'S uiread mo dhuirn orra ’shodan 

'S mo mhollachd aig an cluasan. 


'S dh’aithnichinn rodan Bho-na-Cilleig 
'S iad bu ghile na cuid Chracow 

Nur a bhiodh iad gu tric gan nigh 

*S iad a frigheachd air na bàirnich 

Nur a chunn’ mi tad a’ tighinn 

’S colas millidh air na biasdan 

Thug mi oidhirp air an cunntais 

Gun deach iad a null air ciadan. 


Thainig uisge ma mo shùilean 

"5 thionndain mi mo chúl ’s mi ’g griosad 
’S gun dad agam gus mo thearnadh 

Ach an seana-chù bàn gun fhiaclan 
Dh’fhalbh mi’n uair sin as a’ liùgail 

Air mo ghlùinean ’s air mo chliathaich 

*S nur a chithinn an corc a lùbadh 

Bu tric mo shùil air a fiaradh. 


Mi toir oidhirp air dhul dhachaidh 

“S gun dad unnam ach am blialam 

'S mi air chrith cho luath ri duilleig 
Leum mo chuislean mar fhear fiabhruis 
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Gum bu diombach mi do Ruairidh 
On 1a chuir e suas an stor dhuibh 
Dhol a dh’fhagail min us siucar 
An àite gun fiù na còmhladh. 


Tharruing sid iad air astar 

On aite bu chleachd leo cOmhnuidh 
Timchioll iothlainn Tigh-a-Chladaich 
Far ’m bu phailte bhiodh an t-eorna 
Ach nan deanainn-sa sgriobhadh 

'S mi gun innseadh anns gach áite 
Far “na thog thu’n aitreabh riomhach 
Meadhon dig agus làthaich. 


'S ged a rinn thu’m balla dianach 
Tha do chliathaich “na cúis naire 
Fiodh air grodadh le na siantan 

Nur a thuit an sgliat gu lar dhi 

Seo an t-aite nach robh feumach 

Air an spreidh ad a thighinn pailt ann 
Bha gu leor ann as an aonuis 

Dh’ fhairlich air daoine cur as doibh. 


Mur biodh cata glas ’g an sealg dhuinn 


Moch us anmoch ’s meadhon la 
Bheireadh iad asaibh na suilean 
Nan tuiteadh orr’ dùsail cadail 


'S cha dian mis’ guidhe gheur no sgaiteach 
Dha’n fhear a tharruing sibh dlù dhomh 


Ach am fear is mo am fiaclan 
Bhi leireadh do bhian ’s tu rùisgte. 


'S greim a bhidh aig ann an ait’ ort 
Eadar thu us al roimh d’chulthaobh 
Gur mis’ a dheanadh an gàire 

Nam bithinn slàn ris an iùmradh. 


ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee) 
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’S lean cuid eile dha na Bàigh thu 

Gu’n d’raineadh tu bat an Uamhais 

'S nur a rannsaich iad s gach ait i 

"5 nach d’fhuair iad cáil ghabh iad tuaileasg 
"5 chum iad sios ris a chladaich 

Cho na stad iad sa chaol ghruamach 

’S chaidh an ceann thoirt feadh na h-àirde 
Gu na chuir e failt air Ruairidh. 


Neil Morrison (The Pabbay Poet). 
LEABHAR NAN GLEANN: George Henderson, 
Edinburgh 1898. pp. 96 - 98. 


D 
ORAN AN RADAIN 


SEIST: O mo dhiombadh e mo dhiombadh, 
O mo dhiombadh air mo chnamhan. 
O mo dhiombadh ort a radain, 
B fhearr bhith ’n cogadh na bhith sas riut. 


Chunnaic Domhnall agus Calum 
Anns a’ mhaduinn air an t-snamh thu, 
'S o mo dhiombadh aig na balaich 
Nach do dh’amais air do bhathadh. 


Tha thu loireach, tha thu salach, 

Tha thu carach, tha thu spagach, 

°S chan eil innleachd anns an donas 
Nach do choilion thu mar tha dhuinn. 


‘NORRIE’ a Scalpaidh na Hearadh. 


These verses were supplied by Lachlan Macaulay, Forres. 
Mr Macaulay says there were several other verses in the Aoir. 
It was written around the early 1950s by ‘Norrie’, a seafaring 
bard from Scalpay. The rat was reputed to be of immense 
proportions and frequented a store in the vicinity of the pier 
in Scalpay. 
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8. 
DUAN NA H-ÁIRIGH 


no 
AOIR NAN RODAN 


A Righ na Cathrach is na Glórach 
Beannaich Thusa dhomhsa an turlach 

Far am bi mi treis a’ tamhachd 

Gus an dean mi aite sumhail. 

Beannaich an taobh ’n ear is an iar dheth, 
Beannaich a bhialabh is a chùlaibh; 
Beannaich gu h-iosal is gu h-ard e, 

Cum a ghnath fo bheachd Do shúl e. 
Beannaich gach spitheag dhe’n bhalla, 
Nuas bho’n annainn chun an ùrlair, 
Beannaich an tughadh is na sgrathan 

Is na cabair a tha “gan giùlan. 

Beannaich an taobh stigh is a-muigh dheth, 
'S mi ga ghuidhe Ort “nam ùrnaigh; 
Dleasdanas nach coir a dhearmad 

Moch is anmoch air ar glúinean. 
Beannaich an taobh deas is tuath dheth, 
'S na leig fuath a thighinn ga m ionnsaigh, 
'S nuair a thig an stoirm ’s na siantan 
Cum gu dionach os mo chionn e; 

Ged a sheideadh i bho n earra-dheas 

Gus am biodh fairge ghorm a’ bùirich, 
Na leig crosgag oirnn a failmse 

Bhristeas sgealb no ghluaiseas lùb air. 
Beannaich an teine is a’ phoit 

'S a’chromag air an croch mi’m builleasg, 
"Sam bocsa tha ri taobh na griosaich 

A thug mi nuas bho bhial an tiùrra. 
Beannaich an da phoca chaoran 

'S an t-sopag fhraoich is gum bu luigeach 
Mi gan tarruing air mo dhronnaig 

A Gleann Chill-Donnain le sùgan. 
Beannaich mo bhothan gu h-iomlan 
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*S masa h-iomchuidh Leat e cum 1 

Gun diar tighinn fodha no fraighnigh. 
Lion mi fhin na toill cho duinte 

'S dh’fhosgail mi luidhear ri speur air, 

"5 guidheam Ort gun eirich smúid as, 

Oir an uair bhios mise leughadh 

Nach bi an toit cho geur rim’ shúilean; 

"5 cuir plàigh a sgriosas na radain 

Mu’n tig toiseach na Bliadhn’ Uire 

Bho’n tha iad cho pailt a’ tamh ann, 

*S gun deach an aireamh thar chunntais. 
Thainig iad a nall bho’n Rodha, 

’S rin iad còsan feadh na h-utrach; 

Chan eil toll nach fhaic mi srón ann, 

“S cha do dh fhógair cat no cù iad. 

Nuair a thainig mis’ a thamh ann 

Fhuair iad fàileadh gun robh flùr ann; 
Chruinnich iad a dh'ionnsaigh na h-àirigh, 
’S cha b’e an t-àgh thug ann an tus iad. 
Thainig iad gach sean is òg dhiubh 

Dhe gach seorsa bha ’s an dùthaich, 

Beag is mòr is garbh is caol — 

A mhic an t-saoghail! ’s ann tha "n trip dhiubh. 
Nuair a shineas mi ’s an leabaidh, 
’S a chuireas mi as an crùisgean, 
Sin nuair a thoisicheas àsan 

Air an stàrachd ’s air an ruilleach. 
Chan eil bocsa, glas no deubhann 
Leis an gleidh mi tì no siùcar 

Gu ruige is am poca buntàta 

Leig iad srabh dheth feadh an ùrlair 
Ged a chroch mi ris an spàrr e 

An duil gun sàbhalainn co dhiubh e. 
Fhuair e direadh ris an ròpa, 

"5 rinn e òirnean dheth le chulaig; 
Fear a’sgiamhail, fear a’ bìgil, 

Fear a’ sgriobadh ann an cuil ann, 
"5 cha tig lochdadh air mo shùilean. 
Chaidh fear am bocsa na pioba, 
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'S dh’fhag e i direach gun bhiùgan; 
Tholl e air amhach a’ mhàlaidh, 

'S cha toir mi n diugh ran air siùnnsar. 
Ach nam faighinn-sa mo làmh air, 

'S mi gum fàgadh e “na smùrach; 
Leam bu mhiann a bhith ’ga bhualadh 
Thar mo ghuailleadh leis an t-sùistidh; 
Ach ma bhios mi fada maireann 

Their mi bearradh air na trùillich; 
Càiridh mi litir dha’n Oban 

Agus òrdan chun an Dùgh’llaich, 
Feuch am forfhaisich e neas dhomh 

Is ma theid ise chur g’am ionnsaigh 
Rachadh i tromh tholl na tora, 

“is eirich orrs, nis, is na clin iad!” 
Ma gheibh a’ chaigeann ud sgaoileadh 
°S adhbhar smaointichidh a’ chùis e. 
Togaidh gach paidhear dhiubh gad ann 
°S cha bhi iad fada mu chùlaibh; 

Mar a tha an treamh ud cho lionmhar 
Cha toir iad ach mìos air ghiùlan, 

’S ithidh iad mu’n ruith am bliadhna 
A h-uile dias a th’anns an dùthaich. 


DONALD MACINTYRE (The Paisley Bard). (1889 - 1964). 


SPORAN DHOMHNAILL 
(Compiled and Edited by Somerled Macmillan). 


Scottish Gaelic Texts Society, 
Edinburgh 1968, pp. 28 - 30. 


2: 
ORAN AN RADAIN 


O radain, fag an tulach so, 

Cha’n aill leam “bhi “n ad chuideachd ann, 
Ma thoisicheas mi deanamh roinn, 

Cha n fhag mi toll ’s am fuirich thu. 
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Nam biodh tu ann an Stachdasheal, 
’Sann ann a bhios na h-annasan, 
Bhiodh do chota sleamhuinn lom, 
'Is dhannsadh tu ri d’ fhaileas ann. 


Na’n taghladh tu aig Loitheidean, 
Crodh Eirionnach ’g am bleoghain ann. 
Tha bainn’ aca mar mhil fo ceir 

'S gum faod thu fhein a dheothal uath’. 


Bithidh tu sunndach eibhinn ann, 
Na h-uile latha dh’eireas tu, 

Bi tea dhearg ’s a tarruing dearbht’, 
Gun fhalbh ac’ bho na h-eibhilein. 


Thoir leam gur tu bha aimeadach, 
Nach robh thu dluth do’n bhaile stigh. 
'S na th’aig na ceannaichean de fhlùr, 
De dh’im ’s de shugh na dearcagan. 


Ma gheibh thu fo na cabair ud, 

Mo làmh-sa dhuit nach aithreach leat. 
Bi’ an t-airgiod geal is ruadh, 

Is òr “na chluasaig leap’ agad. 


Ma theid thu null go Sulagbhal, 

O fiach gun lom ’s gun spùinn thu iad: 
Cha mhòr a bheir iad fein do chach. 

’S na fag dad ach na rusgan ac’. 


A radain bhain ma thachras tu, 
An airigh Tom-an t-searraich rium, 
Bheir mi gu do ghlacadh lion, 
Is theid an sgian air d’amhaich ann. 


CALUM MACCAOIDH, BRAGAR. 


(In a letter with a Stornoway postmark — no name). 
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10. 
ORAN AN RODAIN 


A rodain a tha shuas 

An Tigh an Loin aca 
'Sfheudar dhomhsa duan 

A chuir an òrdugh dhuit 
Amadain gun bhuaidh 

Nach do dh fhan “sa chruaich 
Na fo sgail nam bruach 

Far bu chór dhut bhi. 


’S cinnteach gum bi ruaig 
Air an òganach 

Leis na cait tha shuas 

"Siad an tòir air ann. 

Cha bhi saoghal buan 

Aig an radan ruadh, 

Ma gheibh fear gun truas ud 
Na spògan air. 


’S fhada bhon a chualas 

Mu d’sheoltaichean, 

'S na h-innleachdan tha fuaight’ 
Ri do sheorsa-sa 

'S meirleach thu bho chian 

Mar a bha thu riamh, 

Cha bhi gainne biadh 

Air a’ chós agad. 


Ann an tuill “sa bhruaich 

Bi do chomhnuidh-sa 

Far am bi an fuarain 

A dh’olas tu, 

'S nuair a thig am fuachd 

'S an geamhradh mun cuairt 
Theid thu shealltuinn suas 
Do na sabhlaichean. 
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Gheibh thu loidseadh saor 
Anns an doigh tha sin 
Biadh is deoch ri fhaotainn 
Gu leor agad, 

Leabaidh shocair chaoin 
Arbhar air gach taobh 

O nach tu dh’ fhaodas 

Bhi Royal dheth. 


"N cinnteach leam nach tàrr 
Thu do bheo thoirt as 
Eadar an cat ban 

’S na tha comhla ris: 
Sealgairean an ait 

Nach e sud an ceard 

'S tric a dhearbh mar tha 
Air do sheorsa-sa. 


Teich a mach “na thráth 
'S gabh mo chomhairle-sa 
Ma shaoirich thu al 

Biodh iad comhla riut, 

Na faiceam gu brath 
D’iomhaigh anns an ait’ 
Fuirich ann an Craiginis 
Bhoidhich ud. 


An Rodan: 

Na robh thu “na m áite, òganaich, 
’S tu le teaghlach phàisdean 

'S iad òg agad, 

Cha ghluaiseadh tu an dràsd’ 
Mach a luchairt bhlàth, 

'N am cuir gu bas 

Na bha comhla riut. 


A Neach a rinn gach ni 
Mar a dh’orduich E, 

A rinn muir is tir 

'S na tha comhnuidh annt’ 
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Cheadaich E gach ni 
Mar a chi thu sgriobht’ 
'S troimh gach al is linn 
Bi mo sheorsa ann. 


Am Bard: 

Chan eil thu dol cli 

"Na do chòmhradh rium 
Tha thu fiosrach firinneach 
Eolach leam, 

Tha gliocas do chinn 
Iongantach ri inns’ 

'S creutar gu cinnteach 
Min-eolach thu. 


An Rodan: 

Ged a gheibhinn bas 

*S na tha comhla rium 
*S na tha anns gach ait 
Dhe mo sheorsa-sa 

’S doch’ gu faiceadh tu 
Caochladh air a chuis 
'S gun iarradh tu as ur 
Sinn bhi beo agad! 


Am Bard: 

Ged a bhiodh tu feumail 

"San fhàsach seo, 

Ged bhiodh or is daoimean 

A’ fas ann riut, 

Ged a bhiodh ort loinn 

Nach b’urrain dhomh-sa sheinn 
Cha toir Tarmod Saighdeir ud 
Fachd ann dhut. 


Bithidh mi nise criochnachadh 
M’amhuiltean 

Bhon is faobhluinn mi 

Air a’ cheaird tha seo, 
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Na faiceam a chaoidh 
D’ aghaidh anns an linn 
Fuirich anns an tuill 
Far am b’abhaist dhuit. 


An Radan: 

°S mise tha fo amhghair 
"S cha shaoil thu c 
*Sann aig a’ chat bhan 
"Se ri m’aodann-sa, 
Chan fhaigh mi gu brath 
Cas a chuir air blàr, 

*S thug e bhuam a dha 
Dhan do shaoirich m1. 


Am Bard: 

°S mar a teich thu tràth 
Leis an oigridh sin, 
Cha bhi ann ach làrach 
A chòis aige, 

Chan fhag am Fear Ban 
Aon dhiubh air blar 

’S bi tu falamh fas 

Mar a thoisich thu. 


EACHUNN MACFHIONGHUINN, 
BEARNARAIGH na HEARADH. 
(1886 - 1954) 

(From Donnchadh MacFhionghuinn, 
Bearnaraigh na Hearadh). 


ia. 
AOIR AN RADAIN 


O ho-ro radain ’s na ho-ro-ro eile; 
O ho-ro radain ’s na ho-ro-ro eile; 
O ho-ro radain ’s na ho-ro-ro eile; 
'S gòrach an t-astar gun tainig thu cheilidh. 
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A radain mhic ghobaich tha crosdach san arbhar, 

Is dubh gha do chorp ma theid ‘Topsy’ a shealg ort; 
Cha tearn do luath chas thu, no idir toll balla 

Gum bi e air t-amhaich gu grad ’ga do mharbhadh. 


Nach ann ort bha’n dalladh ’s an t-aimeadeas mor nuair 
Bu choir dhut, a bhraidein, bhith tagradh ri trocair; 

Tha trap aig a’ chaillich ’s mur dean i do ghlacadh 
Chan fhag an cat glas air an talamh seo beo thu. 


De chuir thu, bhròinein, a’ spogail thu n t-astar, 

’S a liuthad ait (ha'n Eòropaidh moran nas beairtich? 

’S nach iarraidh tu shòlas ach biadh baile mor 

Bhith fo d’fhiaclan “na shroicean ’s do bheo-shlaint an 
asgaidh. 


’S nan gabhadh to mo chomhairl’ ’sann thogadh tu 
imrich, 

'S dh’fhagadh tu sabhal gu h-obann ’s gu h-iomlan; 

B’fhearr dhuit bhith bochd ann an storas ’s an codach 

Na torr bhith nad sporan ’s tu tagairt ri tiomnadh. 


Sin dh’fhasadh tu reamhar ’s tu cagnadh na tharradh tu, 
Is faileadh a’ bhracsaidh bho t’anail, a’mheirlich; 
Bhiodh òirleach do shaill “na do dhruim agus clais ann, 
Cho duint ann am bloinig ris a’ Ghaisean a Tabost. 


Mar a cord bail’ an t-siabuinn riut ’s ciatach dhuit fhagail 
'S chomharlaichinn riag a thoirt sios an Cnoc Ard dhuit; 
'S mar an stad thu sa’ Phort na bi crosd ann an Lionail, 
Tha’m Polis cho geur ort is dean as a Thabost. 


'S ma bha “na do bheachd te thoirt dhachaidh ri pòsadh, 
Tha pailteas an Adabroc ’s deallan an Eorapaidh; 

’S mas e te leòmach as coir dhuit a mealladh, 

Tha Sgiogarstaidh pailt annt ’s gabh tarsuinn a mhòine. 


Mas àill leat do chuairt a thoirt suas, na gabh fasgadh 
An Cros no an Suaineabost, buannaich na Dailean; 
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'S ma ruigeas do spionnadh air, criochnaich do thurus 
A measg nam mor chuideachd sa’ mhuilinn aig Ailig. 


Ach “sann orm-sa bha’n t-aimeadas teannadh gad 
aoireadh 

Agus fhios am nach caraich do chas as an t-seann tigh 

Mun ith thu na dh’fhas dhomh do phor as an talamh 

Bidh pension na stampaichean agad, a chaomhain. 


AONGHAS CAIMBEUL (AM PUILEAN) 
1903 - 1982 
Moll is Cruithneachd (1972) pp. 30, 31. 


12; 
ORAN AN RADAIN 


O! radain a’ bhalla, 

Bheil dùil agad fantuinn gu bràth! 
Carson nach rachadh tu Ghallaibh 

A dh'iasgach an sgadain le bat’ 

An fhearr leat fuireach aig baile, 

A’ sgriobadh nam praisean air càch, 
Na’n gabhadh tu comhairl’ do charaid, 
Bhitheadh d’imrich thairis air sal. 


’ Sann anns a’ gheamhradh an uiridh, 

A thainig thu dh’fhuireach an taobh-s’, 
Cha deachaidh mi riamh ’na do chòmhradh, 
Chan fhaicinn do shròn anns a’ chúil. 

Bha thu carach an còmhnuidh, 

'S gheibheadh tu beò-shlaint? co dhiubh, 
Tholladh tu ’chiste le d’inean, 

°S nach muladach dìblidh do chliu. 


Toisichidh mise gad aoireadh, 

’S cluinnidh an saoghal do cheaird, 
Cho luath ’s a thaisgear an teine, 
’S a theid sinn a chadal gu tàmh. 
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Tòisichidh tusa le d’inean, 

A mhoisein, air sgriobadh a’ chlair, 

A’ briseadh gach cuach agus truinnsear, 
'S chan fharraid thu ’m pris airson pa’dh. 


"5 e mo dhùrachd, a’ bhraidein, 

Nach fhuirich thu là na oidhch’ 

Oir bheathaich mi fada gu leor thu, 
Gun sgillinn ri d’bheo a’ thoirt dhuinn, 
Cha toir dhu dhachaidh cliabh monadh, 
'S cha tarruing thu eòrn’ air do dhruim, 
'S de ged bheirinn gu Mod thu, 

Chan fhaigh mi do shroin as na tuill. 


Nan rachadh tu sios do’n mhachair, 
Gheibheadh tu gearran is eoin, 
Gheibheadh tu maorach ’sa chladach, 
'S gheibheadhtu bradain an Croig. 

Dh’ fhasadh tu reamhar is sgiamhach, 
Tha d’fhasadh tu reamhar is sgiamhach, 
Tha d’fhiaclan fada gu leor, 

Cho fad ’s a bhios eathar is lion ann, 
Cha bi thu gun iasg air do bhord. 


Nan rachadh tu Steornabhagh dh’fhuireach, 
Gheibheadh tu beo-shlaint na b fheárr, 
Gheibheadh tu tea agus siucar, 

A mach as na buitean air dail. 

Ma chitear a muigh thu le daoraich, 

"A mionnan ’s a’ caoch air an t-sràid, 
Cuirear an stigh thu am priosan, 

"5 cumar fo chìs thu gu bráth. 


DOMHNULL MACDHOMHNUILL, BARABHAS 
(1861 - 1916) 


Bard Bharabhais, 
Glaschu, 1920. pp. 28, 29. 
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152; 
AN RADAN 


1928. Bha ‘Scotty’, a bha túrail, ealanta air togail 
eathraichean, a” lanchreidsinn gur e aoireadh gu searbh 
an aon doigh air radan calldach, a bha deanamh tórr 
millidh air bat-iasgaich a mhic, fhuadach thar nan crioch. 
Rinn am bard sin dha, agus “se an uirsgial leis an táinig 
SCOTTY thuige an ceann beagan tine, nach e mhàin gun 
do threig an radan am báta ach gun do bhid radan cluais 
MhicDhughail “na leabaidh. Gu de an corr dearbhaidh a 
bha ri iarraidh air firinn agus eifeachd na seann chreud 
so? 


A Righ na meairle, ’s gorach thu, 
Gun tigh, gun lon, gun dìdean; 

Is gabhach d’aite còmhnuidh 

Ri aimsir reòdht ’s droch thìde; 

Cha b’e sgadan breòite 

Bu chòir bhith ’n diugh fo d’ingnean 
Ach feoil gun éis ga storadh 

An tighean mor “na tire. 


Is chan e bata dhiadhairean 

As téarainte’san dumhlachd — 
Tha sgioba ud, ’s chan annasach, 
Gad mhallachadh “nan ùrnuigh, 
lad uile guidhe bhais dhuit 

Is d’fhaicinn bait ’san tiurra, 

Oir mhill thu na lin-sgadanach 
Is shrac thu an seol úr ac’. 


Bheir sinn cliù na seòltachd dhuit — 

Cha bhi do lon an eis ort; 

Ach aoiridh mi am óran thu, 

O’n fhuair mi ordugh geur ort. 

Tha’m bas le cinnt a’ dluthachadh 

Air closach chaol nan geur-shuil, 

°S mur cleachd thu spàirn is cruadalachd 
Bidh fear gun truas gad reubadh. 
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Ma bhuannaicheas tu tir dheth 
Dean direach air a’ Chaolas — 
Chan eil cat no piseag ann, 

No inneal ni do chiùrradh; 

Is chi thu iomadh seorsa 

Air feadh gach seomair sgaoilte, 
Is gheibh thu steach gu sòlasach 
Gu storasan na butha. 


Ma sgithicheas an t-astar thu, 
Gabh fasgadh aig MacDhughaill — 
Tha gach biadh as annasaich’ 

Ri fhaighinn stigh “na lùchairt; 
Chan eil cù no cat aige, 

Is cleachdaidh tu do shaorsa 

Nuair bhios e fhein cur fallas dheth 
Toirt bragail air a’ chùbaid. 


Cha chuidich e do stamag 

A bhith suas air sgadan breòite, 

Is mor a b fhearr dhuit dealachadh 
Ri d’amaideas ’s ri d'ghóraich; 

Mo ghealladh dhuit mur teich thu as, 
Tha beathach ann nach còrd riut, 

'S mo thruaighe radan easbhaidheach 
Am breislich an eu-dòchais. 
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AONGHAS CAIMBEUL (AM BOCSAIR) 1908 - 1949. 


Bardachd a’ Bhocsair. 
Loanhead: C. MacDhomhnaill, 1978. pp. 31, 32. 


14. 
ORAN NAN RODAN 


Fonn: Ochoin! nach robh mi air tìr 
Gheibhinn an cadal ’smi sgìth 
Seach daonnan a bhi ann am chaithris 
A’ cumail a’ bhanail so dhiom. 
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Thug mi leam cat ann am poca, 

Ged bhiodh e cosgail dhomh an im. 

Dh’ ionnsaich mi dha far ’n robh ’chosnadh 
Bha sin ann am ploc aig ar cinn. 

Sin thionndaidh e rium an droch choltas, 
Thug e sin boc far an dig; 

"S chan fhaca mi tuilleadh a choltas 

Mur d’leum e le Slochd Mas-a-Mhill. 


Rug mi air bata de dharach 

'S mi deonach sgal thoirt do thri; 
Tharruing mi ugam e eallaibh 

Air eagal gu fairgheadh iad mi. 

Ged b’oil leam cha dianainn an amas 
Ged chaillinn an t-anam gun chli; 
Bha ciad aca an glutadh a’ bhalla 
Aig eigheach “Dhomh aran is tì”. 


'S mise fhuair dùsgadh na dunaich, 
Cha’n urrain mi uile dhiubh inns’, 

Gu n dh ith iad mo leine ’s mo churrachd 
'S gun tug iad dhiom mullach a’ chìnn. 
Bha ciadan a’ coimhead troimh’n uinneig. 
"5 cha tugadh an gunna orra fig; 

Gu’m b’fhearr bhi’n cogadh nan Suilis 
Na fuireach ann tuilleadh leam fhin. 


Chunnaic mi fear dhiubh bha crùbach 
A’ cladhach na h-urach “san toll. 
Dh’eigh e “Bhodaich! mur dùisg thu 
Leagaidh mi smùr air do cheann!” 
Tharruing mi phlaid air mo shúilean, 
"5 ghuidh mi gu dùrachdach teann. 
Am maireach gun cuir mise teine 

Ri Satan buidhe ’na Champ. 


Thainig fear dhiubh leis an fhidhill — 
Bha cach “nan suidhe ’s a’ champ. 
Am bal a dol bhith na mhire 

Gun aird air driobaid de’n dram. 
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Tharruing mi ugam an Iris 

Bha stracadh guineach mu’n ceann 
Bha cràdh an iomadach muineal 
Mv’n d’tharr iad uile do'n toll. 


Thoisich an sgreadail is sgriachail 
Thoisich an sgiamhail ’san toll; 

Dh’fhag iad mo chlaisneachd fo iarguinn, 
Cha chluinn mi ach fior ghnothach trom. 
Nuair dh’eighear “A Chaluim! dian biadh” 
’S ann fhreagair mi shios anns an toll 
“Nach coma leam tuilleadh mo dhiol 
Bho n dh ith iad an tiaradh ’s am moll”. 


Fàgaidh mi tuilleadh an comunn 

Tha mi gle choma co-dhiu, 

Nan tilleadh sibh thugam a’ choinneal 
A chumadh an solus rim’shuil. 

Bho’n fhuair mi sibh uile “sa choire, 
"Se an ni is loinneile leam, 

Cain a chur air a chomunn 

A tharruing an clobha do'n chúil. 


CALUM MACFHIONGHUINN (Calum Ruadh). 


(Bha am bard ri iasgach ghiomach, agus bha bothan 
àiridh aige fhein agus aig an sgioba air Eilein Fhùideidh, 
far am biodh iad a dol air tìr airson greim dinnearach a 
dheanamh. Bhiodh biadh air fhagail anns an àiridh, agus 
bha so a tàladh nan radan. Rinneadh an t-oran an deigh 
do’n bhàrd oidhche a chur seachad ’s an àirigh.) 


Deoch-slainte nan Gillean: Dòrnan Òran a 
Barraidh. 
des 19355 
(Deas. le Colm O Lochlainn) 


Baile Atha Cliath. 1948. pp. 18, 19. 
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iS: 

AOIR NAN RADAN 
Teich a radain ’s fag am baile: 
Chan eil tlachd ann dha d’thaobh (?’ ga sgriobadh) 
Theirig suas gu ruig Cill Fhionndainn 
"S cha dhiult Uilleam beagan sil dhuit. 
Gearnal mor ’s a’ stabull, 
Im is cais ann, ’s bhi dith ort, 
'S ged a ghabhadh tu ann bliadhna 
"5 iad nach iarr ort dol air imrich! 


TOCHER. 36/37. 1981 - 82. p. 454. 
SANDY CAMERON, MORVEN. Recorded 1952. 


16. 
AOIRE NAN LUCH 


A h-uile luch fhirionn is bhoirionn, 

Eadar Cnocan Dail-na-cara, 

Agus Ionbhar Alld a’ Mhuilinn, 

Bithibh ullamh gu dol thairis. 

Gabhaibh seachad air an dam, 

Beagan am braigh a’ mhuillinn, 

Cumaibh sios rathad-mor an Diùc, 
Seachad cùl Tom na h-aire. 

Ruigibh an sin Drochaid-Nibheis, 

Tha i tioram, ’S bithibh thairis. 

Gabhaibh sios cùl nan gàradh, 

Seachnaibh an t-Sràid, tha 1 soilleir, 

Mu-m mùch iad sibh fo’n casan, 

'S mun saltair iad ‘nur goille. 

Tha figheadair an ceann shios a’ bhaile, 
Agus ciste mhine air a chulaobh. 

Fanaibh an sin gus an abaich eorna Shiùna. 
Agus cho ceart ’s gum bheil boin uisg’ an Lòchaidh, 
Cuimhnichibh an t-òrdugh chleachdadh. 


AONGHUS NAN AOIR 
TGSI XVIII p. 228. 
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7: 
IMRICH NAN RADAN 


Luchd nan earball fada direach 

Nam busan “s nan geur ghoileachan, 

Tha mise toirt bairlinn laghail dhuibh. 

Sabhal an duine bhochd bhrónaich a sheachnadh 

A chaill a shlainte, ’s nach do ghleidh i, 

Mur an d' fhuair e sguabag bho na càirdean air an deirc. 
Theirigibh thairis do Dhún-ghormaig am Muile 

Far am bheil Calum Macphail ’s na gleannabh; 

An truilleadh mhosach bhrùideal bhodaich — 

Siod ainm is a shloinneadh — 

Thoiribh bhuaidhe gach nì th’aige, 

"Sna fàgaibh mios na meadar, 

Liath na ladar, nach criom ’S nach cagain; 

Bhonaid tha mu cheann na bèisde cuiribh an stràic oirre, 
Agus nuair ghabhas càch mu thàmh ’s mu’n cadal, 
Thoiribh an aon sguir-sgairt feadh an fhodair. 


ANON., CELTIC MONTHLY 
No. II, Vol. VII, 1988. p. 209. 


17(a). 
Ma ghabhas sibh mo chomhairle, luchain! 
Truisidh sibh oirbh ’s bidh sibh falbh. 
Ma theid mise “ga n-ur aoireadh, 
Cha bhi aon agaibh gun chearb. 
Chan eil cat eadar Ruathain, 
"5 bràigh Chluainidh nach bi sealg. 
’S ann an sabhal Sandy Ban, 
Ghearr sibh an snath as a’bhalg. 


'N sin dar thubhairt an luch mhór ’si freagairt, 
“Stad beag ort, a shaoidh òig; 

’S eagal leam gun gabh thu miothlachd, 

Rinn mi di-chuimh’ ann am fhroig. 
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'S peacach dhuit mo chuir a balla, 

°S cur is cathadh ri mo shròin; 

'S mi gun fhiosam ceana theid mi- 
"5 ioma beum a gheibh mo sheòrs’. 


Innsidh mis’ dhuit ceana theid sibh, 
’S ioma gleus tha air a’ bhòrd. 
Ruigibh am fear mor ’san Spideal, 

'S gheibh sibh liocair ann gu leor. 
Ithibh ’s òlaibh n-ur teann-shath, 
Ged a ghearradh sibh ’chuid bhròg; 
Dhuilt e dhomh oidhch’ mo dhinneir, 
Ged a phaidhinn gini òir. 


Gabhaidh sibh ’n rathad air n-ur athais, 
Bidh sibh ’n ath oidhch’ an Gleann-Truim. 
Tur ruigidh sibh clobhs’ Dail-Chuinnimh, 
’S ann an sud bhios an cruinneachadh grinn. 
*H-uile te le dronnag-eallaich, 

An deidh dealachdainn rium fhin; 

"Dol a’ shealltuinn an fhir ghallda, 

Chuir cuid Ailein gu dith. 


ALASDAIR CATANACH, AN SAOR RUADH. 
Poetry of Badenoch, Sinton, 1906. pp. 128, 129. 


17(b). 
AOIRE NAN LUCH 


Luchagan prabach odhar 

Fagaibh sabhal Shanndai Bhain 

Ma theid mise g’ur n’aoireadh 

Cha bhi h-aon agaibh gun chearb. 

Cha bhi cat a th’eadar Ruthainn 

"US Braigh Chluainidh nach bi sealg; 

Air son gun ghearr sibh an snadh 

'Bh aig bean Shanndai Bhain “sa bhalg. 


Thuirt an luch-mhor “ i freagairt 
Dean stad beag ort, a shaoi-oig. 
'S peacach dhuit mo chur a baile 
’S cur us cathadh mu mo shròin. 
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Gun fhios again ceana theid mi — 

'S ioma beum a gheobh mo sheors! 
'Seolaidh mise dhut ceana theid thu 
’Sioma gleus bhios air a’ bhord. 


Gabhibh an rathad air ur n-athais, 

Bidh sibh’n ath-oidhch’ an Gleann-Truim; 
’Snuair ruigeas sibh Clobhs Dhail-Choinnidh, 
’S ann ann bhios an cruinneachadh grinn. 

Dol a dh'ionnsaidh an Fhir Ghallda 

Chur a chuid annlainne gu dìth; 

Bho’n a dhiult e dhom mo dhinneir 

Ged a phaidhinn ginidh òir. 


(A version of part of an aoir by Alasdair Catanach, An 
Saor Ruadh, Appendix SCOTTISH RECORD OFFICE. 
Ref. GD/50 175. Mr Hugh Barron drew my attention to a 
reference in The Highlander to the same aoir. Mr Barron 
writes: ‘In reply to a query there was, on 11/9/1875, a 
reply by “Mac Mhuirich” who no doubt was a Badenoch 
Macpherson. He simply stated that there was an aoir 
beginning “A luchagan bradach odhar/Fagaibh sabhal 
Shandai Bhain’’’.) 


18. 
Is iomadh truaigh’ a tha cumail fodha 
An tuathanaich is fhearr air domhan; 
Air meud a bhuana ’s a threabhaidh, 
'S lionmhor tuarasdal ’n a dheigh. 


Ol agus ceol agus feill, 
Baisteadh is pósadh is eug, 
Righ agus eaglais is léigh, 

'S mile rud beag as a dheidh. 


Madadh is meirleach is aoidh 

Famh agus earrachall is daimh, 
Maighstir, muinntearas, clainn— 
Feuch gu’n cunnt thu air a’ mhnaoi. 
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Cha’n urrain mi’n innseadh gu leir 
Ach stadaidh mi aig aon eisg — 

'S i luch phrabach a’ bheoil gheir, 
Pòr is bradaiche fon ghrein. 


Tha’n saoghal air dol as a sheòl, 

’S gach beathach is dona gu leòm, 
"Nuair bhiodh luch phrabach nam fròg 
Comaidh ris gach olach còir. 


Cia mar thug iad speis do phòit — 
Biasdan gun airgiod gun òr, 

A dh’oladh an sinnsear an lòn 
Ged bhiodh an righ aig a’ bhòrd. 


Fear Dail na Ceardaich so thall, 
Thug iad a thigh thar a cheann, 
Gach gleus is uaisle a th’ann, 
Am fion, a bheoir is an dram. 


Ach tha mi ’g aithn’ oirbh uile gu leir, 
Bhur n-òigridh ’s bhur sinnsear nur deidh, 
O’n chuir sibh mo chàirdean a feum, 
Fàgaibh am bail’ aca fein. 


Gabhaibh an rathad is fearr, 

Srath Athol, ’s bhur casan cho gearr, 
’S ma theirgeas an latha mu Bhlàir, 
'S ro mhaith “n t-àit a ghabhail taimh. 


O’n fhuair sibh bhur cleachdadh ’s a’ chúirt, 
Ruigidh sibh caisteal an Diùc, 

Gheibh sibh macnus ann is mùirn 

’S deicidh seachdnar anns gach rùm. 


Caithibh an oidhch’ as a ceann, 

An robann, an leumnaich, ’s a’ danns, 
’S ged dh’oladh na beisdean na th ann, 
'S urrain e fhein anns a chall. 
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Falbhaibh as gle mhoch. ’s e as maith leam, 
Mar tha’m PASS ri leth-taobh Gairidh, 

'S bidh sibh “n oidhche sin ro-mhaith 

Shios aig Seonstanach Dun-Chaillinn. 





Falbhaibh ann bliadhna no dha, 
Gu’r fagail lionmhor le al, 

’S na dealaicheadh siolag ri cach, 
Gu siorruidh, mur iarr mis’ e. 


Tha mi air sian oirbh “na thráth, 

Na biodh biadh no deoch no snath, 
Lion-anart no plaide bhan, 

Anns nach feuch sibh meud bhur cail. 


Ithibh is olaibh is gearraibh 

Gach aodach, gach brogan, ’s gach anart, 
Taomaibh gach stop anns gach glaine 

'S fagaidh sin maodal an olaich nas taine. 


Bithibh mar chadaidh o'n sgoil, 

'S na sguiribh gu bráth gun bhur toil; 
Bas air an fhear leis am b’oil, 

Cha b’e fein ach spliug a’choin. 


LACHLAN MACPHERSON, STRATHMASHIE. 1723 - 95. 


Poetry of Badenoch: Sinton, Inverness, 1906. 
pp. 129 - 132. 


12: 
AOIR NAN LUCHANN 


Chan eil luch a tha ’sa ghleann, 

Eadar an taobh thall ’s a bhos, 

Nach d’ chuir an clachair fios gan iarraidh, 
Bha e dioghailt air a son. 

‘Deanaibh ur nid na chuid eorna, 

'S bithibh an comhnuidh anns an fhiar; 
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'S ged a dh’fhagadh sibh am fodar, 
Deanaibh cogarlach den t-siol.’ 

Chiad te fhuair an clachair na innean 
Bha i cinnteach anns an riasladh; 
Chuir e chomhairle ri Seonaid, 

Gu de ’n aon ni Ss coir dha dheanamh, 
Thuirt a’ bhean bhochd “si freagairt: 
‘Nach sparr thu chorc bheag na cliathaich.’ 
‘Chaidh a chorc bheag sin air chall, 
Thig a nall ’sgu faigh thu fein i.’ 
Nuair a chual a’ bhean an iorram, 

Bu sgiobalt a bha i ag eirigh; 

Thug i leatha minidh teine, 

Bha ga dhinneadh anns na h-éibhlean, 
*S an aite chur anns an luchainn, 

*S ann a chuir i ann fhein i. 

Thuirt an clachair: ‘Gu de'n Riabhach! 
Chuir an t-iarrunn ’n cul mo laimhe. 
Tha mi’n dùil gur bean gun chiall thu, 
On a riab thu leis gu cnaimh mi. 
Dhioghail an tigh air a bhruideadh, 
On rinn an luch orm tartail 

’S nach fòir dhi an toll no’n taobhaidh 
Gus an ith a bhaobh na dh’fhàg 1.’ 


A. and A. Macdonald, The Macdonald Collection of Gaelic 
Poetry, Inverness, 1911. p. 407. 


20. 
EACHDRAIDH AGUS IMRICH RADAN 


A nis eisdibh rium a dhaoine, 

'S gun cluinn sibh uam aoir nan Radan — 
Por a tha ro-lionmhor mi-mha’il — 

Gur di-milltich nach eil cneasd’ iad: 

On a thuinich iad n'ar tiribh, 

Rinn iad air ar rioghachd creachadh, 

Dh’ fhalbh ar n’abhachd “sar toil-intinn, 
'S thug iad uainn ar sith ’s ar beartas. 
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B ann an RUSSIA bha ’n sinnsreadh, 
Chuireadh iad thoirt dhinn na h-aichmheil, 
"N uair a dh ’fhairtlich air an daoine — 

Ged shaoil iad gun robh iad tapaidh, 
Chuireadh air tir aig MONTROSE iad, 

Le luing mhoir a bh’ann air acair, 

Sgaoil iad air feadh Siorrachd-Aonghuis, 
'S chaidh an t-iomradh fad air astar. 


Dh’ fhuirich àireamh mhór ’s a Ghalltachd, 
'S rinn iad call ’s na tighean-taisge, 

'S bu chùis eagail do na Frangaich — 

Na champuich dhiubh ann an Sasunn: 

Leis mar shoirbhich anns gach cuis dhoibh, 
Thug iad ionnsaidh dol thoirt baiteil, 

Ach chaidh moran anns a’ ghrùnnd diubh, 
Dol a null aig GIBRALTAR. 


Chaidh feachd fuath’sach troimh Ghleann-sìth dhiubh 
'S bha milteanan Siorrachd-Pheairt dhiubh; 

'S cha d'fhag iad mu Charsaibh Shruidhla, 

Mead an spruidhlich bh’aig na cearcan; 

Dh’ imich iad troimh shrath nan gleann, 

Is rinn call mu chaisteal Bheallaich, 

'S rinn iad milleadh air cuid bhanntrach — 

A tha thall aig taobh Loch-Raineach. 


"N uair a dhlùthaich riu "n geamhradh, 
Dh’ fhag iad bun nam beann car tachdain — 
'S beag ’s an dùthaich a bhiodh diombach, 
Ged a mhúchte feadh an t-sneachd’ iad: 
Dh’ fhás iad sgìth, aig Innsecallain, 

'S dh 'fhuirich iad san Achadh seachduinn; 
’S chunnaic buachaillean Lochtréig iad, 
Dol nan leum troimh “n Lairig-leachdaich. 


Dh’ fhuirich cuid diubh "n Coire-choimhli, 
*Chaidh roinn diubh dh’ Achadh-na-fraschoill; 
Bha ’n t-olc uile “n Ionarlair dhiubh — 

'S rinn iad ar am measg na Abrach: 
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Dh’ amais iad tigh nn thar a’ Chorran — 
Ged b'e sud bu dorra air fad dhoibh; 
Cha robh fianuis ann a dh’innseadh, 
Na cinnt cia mar fhuair iad aiseag. 


Fhuair sinn barrants fior-laidir — 

Gun deachaidh pairt dhiubh do’n Apuinn; 
Ma’s ann thairis Caol-Ic-Paruig; 

No sgaradh o chach do’n Bhreacleoid: 
Ach ’s oil leam nach deach iad uil’ ann. 
Rinn iad an dunaidh na dh’fhan diubh, 
Eadar a’ Chuil ’s an Cladhmhuilinn, 

'S feadh luchd-tuineachais a Ghearraidh. 


'N uair a mhill iad cuid nan daoine, 

An saoil sibh nach robh iad gramail, 

"N uair a thainig iad troimh Mhaodlaich, 
Gu Mac-an-tSaoir ’s cha b'e airidh — 
Tha gu leòr aige de'n t’saoghal, 

'S tha e faoilidh air an rathad — 

'S bheir e’n fheumach biadh is eudach, 
'S tha iad daonnan air a tathaich. 


Mun am ann ’san d’fhalbh ’m buntata — 
Rinneadh àird air deanamh rathaid, 

Dol thairis air Amhainn-Ghardail, 

°S air gach laimh do dh’ Ach’-a-Ghabhal: 
Chunnacas ann an sin diubh milltean — 
Cuid a direadh, “s roinn le leathad: 

'S ghabh iad sgapadh feadh na Marairne, 
"5 fhuair iad an t-searbhag le deathaich. 


Mharbh iad na Radain a b’abhaist 

Bhi s na h-aiteachan a fantuinn — 

Nach taoghladh aig daoine còire, 

Ach aig geocairean a phailteis: 

Bhiodhm’d da n cáineadh air uairean, 
Bhiodhm id da’n ruagadh ’s d'an slachdadh; 
'S nuair a bhiomaid sgìth d'an aoidheachd, 
Gun cuireadh an aoireadh as iad. 
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Theirrinn iad le ceann Beinn-latain, 

'S cha d' fhuair iad ann biadh na fasgadh; 
Rinn iad a mach Ceann-Lochtiachdais, 
Ghearr iad lion air Eoghan Meidseal: 
Mhill iad muinntir Thor-an-Eighinn, 
Gus an d'fhuair iad ceithir chait ann, 

'S an d thainig am Bard a thamh ann, 
Sin nuair tharr iad as le gealtachd. 


Ghearr is reub iad Clann-Ic-Mhaoilein, 
Ged bha’n claidhmhean taobh an leapa; 

'S gann gun do thearainn Clann-Chamroin, 
Ged a b’ainmeil iad “sna baiteil; 

"Sa dhaineoin na rinn sibh do sgiorradh, 
"Se chuir mise thoirt dhuibh deanail — 

Gun thuinich sibh aig mo ‘nabi’ — 

lain Macaidh an tigh a Bharra. 


Mar bu duine fiachail coir e — 

Cha bhiodh bron oirnn mu thimcheall, 
Ged bhiodh Radain agus bochdainn, 
Da chumail an comhnaidh "n iorghuill: 
On ’s duin-uasal e na nadur, 

Theid a ghraisg a chuir air imrich — 

"S cuireamaid a null thar sail iad, 

'S na fàgar a h-aon mun ionmhar. 





Bhiodh e uamhasach ra innseadh — 

Na dh’ith sna mhill iad de ghràn ann, 
Tholl iad na pocannan mine, 

Gus nach eil criomag dhiubh lathair; 
Rinn iad criathar-tholl de’n ghearnal, 
'S cha’n urrain fear-ceaird a chàradh, 
'S phronn iad soithichean na feòla — 
Cheart cho somhail dhuibh ri cathaidh. 


Cha robh seud an cuil na’n cuilidh — 
De na b’urrain doibh a tharsuinn, 
Nach do shrac ’s nach na rebeil — 
Na béisdein ladarna granda: 
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Thug iad an t-uachdar de’n bhaine, 
Dh’ ith iad an t-aran ’s an càise; 
’S tholl iad na miosganan ime, 
’S chan eil criomag air an earaich. 


Béisdean gràineil lan de phuinsean — 
Chan tisnichte "n rud a dh’ fhag iad, 
Le’n spuchd-shutilean laiste fiadhaich, 
Fuidh na maileidhean iargalt granda; 
’S iad ur deudaichean bha guineach, 
'S gun robh an dunaidh air ar càirean, 
Le’r fiasagan fada ciar-glas, 

’S iad air liathadh ann sa mheirle. 


Geòcairean nan cluasan-leathna — 

Cliath neo-theaghsnach an droch fhàilidh, 
Dh’fhas gu ciar-dubh, iarnaidh, duaichnidh, 
"5 dath a bhuachair mun chuid àird dhiubh; 
Cruit is greann gu mort ’s gu milleadh — 

Le gionachas gu bhi sàs oirbh; 

'S greim ur spòig mar phartan-tuainil, 

*S ann d ur suaicheantas droch-nàdur. 


Fiadh-bheathaichean is iargalt mulairt, 
'S gràineil leis gach duin’ air blàr sibh, 
Le’r n’earbalaibh fada siapach, 

’S neul na nathrach sios gum bàrr orr’, 
Leam chan ionmhuinn fuaim ur deilinn, 
Na cuileireadh ur pairt-mheirsidh; 
Bhiodh ur n’iolach “n am dhuibh trusadh, 
Mar ghaoir uirceinean gun mhathair. 


'N uair fhuair sibh ur bith an toiseach — 
Cha socraicheadh sibh “sa gharadh 

'S rinn sibh sgapadh feadh an t-saoghail, 
O thaobh amhuinn mhór Euphrates; 
Chum gum meudaichte “mhi-fhortan — 
Rinn sibh dragh is lochd do Cháin 

'S mus e Adhamh rinn ur baisteadh, 

'S bochd nach d’rinn e ceart ur báthadh. 
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Ach thuirt daoine sam bheil tur rium — 
Sa fhuair ionnsachadh gun fhailinn, 
Gun do chruthaicheadh gach creutair — 
Chum ar feum, ’s mas fior a radh sin, 
Innseadh iad dhomh feum nan Radan, 
"5 fanaidh mi car tocain, samhach, 

’S cluinneamaid carson thug Noah — 
'N duine coir a stigh don Airc iad? 


Mun tarruing am freagradh tine — 
Leigidh sinn do'n chúis mar tha i, 
*S cuireamaid air falbh na Radain, 
A tha an tigh-a-Bharra “n trathsa; 

Fhuair mi barrantas o'n duine, 

*S leughaidh mi uil’ e nur làthair, 

*S toisichmid air an t-seirbhis — 


Mar ghairmeas mi "n ainm na Ban-Righ’n. 


Fanadh Iain Macaidh mu’n dorus, 

’S thugadh dha na coin is feàrr leis, 
Biodh a bhean ’s am paisde glaiste, 

Mun gabh iad sgreatachd, no sgathaich — 
On dh fhalbh na searbhanta dhachaidh — 
Chan eil aca nis ach Manus — 

’S cuireadh e mach chum na faiche — 
H-uile meag dhiubh as a bha-thigh. 


Faighear a nuas Eoghan Meidseal — 

'S na th’aige de dh’asuinn ceardach; 
’S na ghlacar leis ann an trap dhuibh — 
Tiodhlaicear taobh mach a gharsaidh, 
Biodh Seumas Cam ron le mhadruidh, 
G ur cuir a mach as an stapul, 

’S a bhratach (ha'n tigh-a-bhainne — 
Cuirear as iad le fir Charna. 


H-uile aon tha’n Tor-an Eidhinn 

De na bheil a’paigheadh mail ann; 
Greasadh iad a mach nan deannaibh, 
Chum an tional as gach áite; 
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Sgiursaibh a mach as na frogan — 
H-uile beag is mor gu blar dhiubh, 
"5 loisgibh pronnusg agus fùdar — 
Anns gach cuil ’am faodadh al bhi. 


Nise on a fhuair sibh cruinn iad, 
Cumaibh as na tuill ’s on ghràn iad; 
Bhuanaichd sibh ceann thall na drochaid, 
Gun dosgaidh ach socrach sabhailt: 

Na leigibh a h-aon gu Borthic — 

Cha choimhearsnach olc do chach e, 

Cha eil spiocaireachd no beud ann — 

"Se brathair-ceile Mhicaidh e. 


Imichibh gu socrach reidh 

A h-uile ceum troimh Ghleann-a-gud — 
"Na taoghlaibh idir “san Dorlinn — 

Tha gu leor ann as ur iunais; 

Seachnaibh Mac-Phail “san Druimbuidhe, 
On tha’n duin air tigh’n as úr ann; 

'S bithibh oidhche aig bantighean Gordon, 
"5 na rachaibh a choir [ain Stuairt. 


Aisigear a Bun-a Mhuilinn 

Thar Caol Mhuile sibh “nar sleibhtrich; 

'S biodh am maighstir-sgoil dur naireamh, 
Mun fagar a h-aon nur deigh dhibh: 

Mur teachd sibh am bata Mhartuinn, 
Faighear gillean ban na ‘Phaenics’, 

'S mar bi gin dhiubh siud mun àite: 
Gabhaidh sibh an snamh mus eiginn. 


Mu bhuainneachair leibh an Sailean — 
Leigibh le Daibhidh ’se feumach: 

'S bithibh oidhche mun tigh-osda: 

"5 na soraibh na gheibh sibh greim air — 
Dhaineoin ur n’ithe ’s ur n-ól ann — 
Bithidh gu leor ac’ as ar deigh ann — 

°S iomadh fear tha cuir ri’n stòras, 

*S ann air an stop rinn iad fhein e. 
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Ruigeadh sibh ‘Greenhill’ an Grùilinn — 
O nach biodh an dùthaich reidh ris: 

'S ged a dh fhanas sibh car uin’ ann, 

'S beag a dh’iunndraicheas e fein e: 

"N am dhuibh direadh ri Mam-Clachaig, 
Feuch nach sgap sibh as a cheile, 

'S tearnaibh a sios Ceann-Lochsgridein, 
'S gheibh sibh h-uile ni gur feum ann. 


Bithibh oidhch’ am Peighinn-a-Ghael — 
An àros bodach nan speuclair: 

’S na fagaibh ni anns an fhardaich, 
Ach bàrnich is cnàmhan eisg dha; 
Ithibh air an t-ìm ’s an caise, 

Na bheil de mhin bhàin de chreis ann, 
Ithibh gach coirc is buntàta, 

’S na fàgaibh gràinn air bharr dèis ann. 


Ruigeadh sibh a null Fear-Charsaig, 

'S bithibh ri’r comh-bhraithrean reidh ann, 
"5 feuch nach fàg sibh bun na barr ann — 
Ach mar rinn plàighean na h-Eiphit; 
Sgriobadh fear agaibh le spaig dha — 

Binn Bhelshasair nan Caldeach, 

'S on chuir mise sibh gu Càrsaig, 
Cuireadh Carsaig uaithe fhein sibh. 


JOHN MACDOUGALL, ARDGOUR. (1820 - 91). 
T.G.S5.1.Vol-LY pp: 130. 137, 


ži. 
AOIR DO RADAIN A THAINIG DO DH-I CHALUIM 
CHILLE, ANN AN SOITHEACH A CHAIDH AIR TIR 
AIR TAOBH 'N IAR AN EILEIN 


Suidheam ’s glacam Biobull, 

'S gu “n iobair mi suas m’trnaigh fheasgair, 
'S mi ’faicinn cunnart na tir so 

Aig lionmhoreachd a’ phor sgreataidh; 
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Radain ghlasa, lachdunn tharr-dhubh, 
Chas-fhionn, ghrisionn, mhillteach, sheatach; 
Ag itheadh ’s a’ sgrios cuid nan criosduidhean, 
*S a sior chur sios doibh le’m peircuill; 
Creutairean a chruitheachd Naduir 

Air mhodh araidh graineil, sgreataidh. 
Prochd-shuileach, smuilc-shroineach dathte, 
Sios o phallaid gu’n da iosgaid; 

Toirceach, ctlach, plutach, spàgach, 
Crotach, farsaidh dh’ionnsaidh “n leth-chinn. 
°S deimhin leam gur ann a Sodom 

Bha ceud thoiseach a’ phoir chrosda. 

Cha robh iad beo an am na dile, 

Cha mho dh’inntrig iad ’s an airce; 

Cha d’thugadh Noah dhoibh dìdean, 

Bha cinnt’ aige nach bu phorr ceart tad. 
Ach ’s àlach iad a ghin o Iudas, 

Do bhrigh cunntas an droch theisdeas, 
Thainig le comhairle Shatain, 

Chum meirle an eilean bhig so. 

Cha d'fhág iad ann im na caise, 

Eorna, buntata, na seagal, 

Gu urad nan cearc air na sparan 

Gun bhi gan taladh le’n cabadh; 

Chan eil sabhal na tigh-cOmhnuidh 

Na aite comhail air machair, 

*S nach cluinn mi fichead ri biogail, 

Le ciocras aig meud an ocrais; 

An tra co luath “sa thig an oidhche 

Sinidh iad air gibeadh-ghabadh, 

*S ged nach fhaigh iad ach na siomain 

Bi dh iad le’m fiaclan ga’n robladh. 

Tha cuig ceud deug le’n cuid alach, 

N tra ’s an I na cleire, 

De radain dhubha ’s olc naistinn, 

Thainig air saile air cheilidh. 

Triusaibh, ’s fagaibh am baile, 

*S na fanaibh tamull na dheigh so; 

Rinn sibh gu leor oirnn a cheana, 
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De cheannairc ’s de bhreith-air-eiginn; 
Fagaibh ur caistealan geamhraidh; 
Bhur tighean samhraidh uile treigibh. 
Thainig an t-am; so dhuibh bairlinn; 
Tionailibh gun dail ri cheile. 

Na biodh gin air chall de’n phairtidh 
"Rinneadh aireamh leis a’ chleirich, 

*S ullaichibh airson a’ mharsadh 

A maireach mun dean sinn eirigh; 

Na biodh fruchag na frog dhiomhair, 
Bha gu didean aig an fheachd ud, 
Nach teid a ghlanadh ’s a’ sgriobadh 
Le cis-iocadh de na cataibh; (cait) 

A cheud ghin bheirinn as an treud ud 
Uile gu leir a bhi aca; 

Ga’n ruagadh ’s a’ cur an ratreut orr’, 
"5 biodh tein’-eibhinn air cnocan, 

*S ranna nuadha aig an Eaglais. 
Gabhaibh ar ceud dhinn gun airsneul; 
"5 thugaibh leibh speilgeanan eorna, 
Chumail lon ribh air an astar. 
Stadaibh ann an eilean Aonradh, 
Fanaibh oidhche ’s leigibh fras dhibh, 
'S faighibh an sin sligean chrùbain, 
Ghiulaineas a dh’ionnsaidh a’ Bhac sibh; 
’S iobairtean do Neptune a’ chuain sibh, 
'S gu la luain na tillibh dhachaidh. 


ANGUS LAMONT, IONA. 
T.G.S.1. Vol. XXIV 1984, pp. 79, 80. 


22% 
AOIR NAN RADAN 


Mile marbhaisg ort, a radain! 

A shlaideire nam badan arbhair; 

Cha leor leat sop ach an lan sguab dheth 
Dh’fhag thu’m bualadh dhomh neo-tharbhach. 
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Rinn thu gradan de’m chuid eorna, | 
A mheirlich gur mor do chail dheth; | 
Na’n robh do cheann agam air innean, 

'S mise nach tilleadh mo lamh dhiot! 


Cha d’fhag thu mulan anns an iolainn 
Nach do mhill thu ’s nach do mhab thu, 
Cha d’fhag thu poca ’san t’sabhal, 

Nach do tholl thu ’snach do shlaid thu; 
Mo thruaighe mi aig am cuir corca 

An t-seann lair dhonn bi bochd da-rireabh; 
Mhic an Radain ’s mor do pheacadh, 

Mar a chreach thu de gach ni mi! 


Ach eirich a laochain is dean imrich, 
Imich thar a’ chaol gu seolta, 

Thu fein ’s do chuid daoine uile 
Falbhaibh gu buileach mar chomhla’ 
Air Micheil ’sair Bride min, 

Eirich, imich as mo thir! 


LIVINGSTONE, LISMORE 


Twixt Ben Nevis and Glencoe. 
Rev. Alexander Stewart, 
Edinburgh. 1855. pp. 4, 5. 


23: 
AOIREADH DO NA RADAIN 


An d’fhidir, an d’fharraid, an cuala sibh 

Na radain a thainig mun cuairt oirnn? 

Gu’m b’fheudar an gearradh le feobhar a’chlaidheimh 
Mun toir iad am baile so shuas orra. 


An cleoca bh air Flòraidh “san eaglais Di Dòmhnaich 
Gum bu mhath an còmhdach mna uaisle e, 
"Se Seonaidh “san t-aoirean a cheannaich an t-aodach 
Ged tha e ’ga leobadh aig uamh-bheistean. 
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Theid Dughall am maireach null gu Rúdha ’n t-Sailein 
Is gheibh e lamh air luchd tuarasdail 

Ni iad ur lomadh ’sur feoil thoirt do’n chroman 

A chionn nach comunn daoin’-uaisle sibh. 


Bi sibh gu mi-mhothail gach la le ar n-innibh 

'S chan amhairc sibh air ni’s am bi truacantas, 
Ghearr sibh “nam mirean na cearclann bh’aig Eiric 
'S chan eil anns an tir na dh’fhuaigheas iad. 


Och! och! mo dhiobhail mu neapaigin sioda 

’ Sann tha 1 ’ga reubadh aig ruag-bhalaich 

'S nuair dh’amhairc mi laimh rium dh’fheuch am faicinn 
am meirleach 

'S ann bha e air an spàrr agus tuagh aige. 


Cuiridh mi sibh air aiteach null gu Ardairneal 
A chionn gur ait a ta uaigneach th’ann 

Tha braich agus eorna aig mac Eachuinn Oig 
Tha min agus feoil aig tuathanaich ann. 


Bheir mi dhuibh àite eile ’s cha bhi oirbh deireas 

O thugaibh seileir nan uaislean oirbh 

Agus timcheall a’ mhuilinn bi rathad aig gach duine 
'S na faicim-sa tuilleadh air ghluasad sibh. 


Printed in OBAN TIMES, 
January 16, 1904. 


24. 
AOIREADH NAN LUCH 


Aoiridh mi na luchaidh, 
Cuiream gaoir fui’n casaibh, 
Iarram ciad g am chuideachadh, 
Gus na biasta chasgadh. 
Claoidhidh mi na beiste 
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Na gu faoghluman doibhee (?) 

'N am binne ma theid mi, 

An diteadh ’se ni mi. 

*S luigh nach d’orduich Righ sibh, 
Ge lion’r a’ fas sibh. 

Sgrios air an droing mhillti’ 

A thainig oirn le naimhdeas. 
Thuirt an t-seann luch riathach, 
Mathair na cuain uile, 

Cha leat fhein a’ ghraiseach, 

Ge d’tha thu graineil ruinne. 
Faigh cha d’thoir mi dhuibhse, 
lutharnaichean grannda, 

Cha bhuidhinn sibh faoilte. — 
Fàgaibh MaclIch 

An-loinn, ’s ath as acraichean, 

Na fairdibh dad a th’aige-sin. 
Gabhaidh a mach laraig-I[le 

Gu aonach Chinne-bharra 

'S na raibh mugha shiolaicheas, 
A’s tir so do na gearraibh; 
Cuiridh mi fhein aiseag leibh, 
Sios gu luchd na beulradh; 
Loingeas anmhunn, ao-dionach 
Gun stiurr, gun ramh, gun tobhta libh, 
Gun luth, gun droing, gun tapadh libh; 
Cumaibh druim an locha, 

"5 na d’thigibh gu oir tire 

Air eagal ar glacadh 

Le cataibh na tire. 

Na fithich ghearradh dhubha 

*S na feannagan liatha 

*Gam bi na guib chroma 

Tholladh air ar bianaibh; 

An Croman, ’s Gille-paruic 

Ni’m fagam iad a’m dhio’-chuimhn 
'S gu’m b’1ad fhein an acfhuinn, 
A chleachd bhi ris an eunach. — 
Ruigibh sios na plocuirean 
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"Ga bheil “an droch mhin ghallda, 

A bhios a reic” na catha 

’ Snach d thoir dail san airgiod. 
Ruigibh am bodach prusgach 

Tha chomhnaidh “n tigh na bruaiche, 
Tha dhorus suas an t u’chdan, 
Togaibh dheth cuid oi che, 

Chum e uam mo shuipeir. 


IAIN McICH 


MACDHIARMAID MANUSCRIPT COLLECTION 
Vol. 2 (1770) 
(in Celtic Department, University Glasgow). 
pp. 48 - 50. 


25; 
AOITHRE nan LUCH 


ALASDAIR CAIMBEUL (d. 1810) 


Aoithridh mi na luchaidh chiara, 

Luchd na’n cliathacha liadha, leobhar, 
Cuideachda bhradach nan gearr-mhas, 
'S mor an t-earrachall iad a s tsabhal. 


Dh’ith iad orm lon nam paisdin, 
Bha gu n àrachadh ’s ga "n togail, 
La, a’s a dh’oidhche gabhail da, 
Gur gann dh’ fhag iad am fodar. 


Goimh, a’s cradh gu raibh na’r cairean, 
Strac a’s sgainneadh air bhur seorsta, 
Galar a’s plaigh air bhur ’n alach, 

Gus nach fhagar a haon beo dhiu. 


Chainin sibh, is cha bu bheud leam, 
Chuideachdadh bhrein, loitheach, chosach, 
O’n is ghàth leibh bhi ’s gach àite, 

Ann sar tar sibh cuir re doibheirt. 
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Bhior-shuileach is caoile sealladh, 
Aoithridh mi do chasa camadh, 

Do dheud sgorach, do bheul ronnach, 
Do bhus molach, taghaidh ghreannach. 


Cruinnichidh mise dhuibh naimhdin, 
Chumas gu teann sibh fui’n spògan, 
Phronnas gu min sibh fui’m fiaclaibh, 
'S a chuireas sios sibh thair an sgòrnan. 


Chan eil cat tha ann san tir so, 

Nach bheil dio’Itach air bhur seorta, 
Bidh agam-sa a nochd dhiu mile, 

'S biodh agaibhse oidhche bhrònach. 


Fagaibh am baile so gu h ullamh, 

Na teannaibh re fuireach ni s faide, 
Ach gabhaibh gu h eallamh m ar turus, 
Air raoghainn duibh muir, no talamh. 


Stiuraibh nunn air Locha-tadha, 

O’n ’se ’s t ath-ghaoirid is fearr leibh 
Mur dean sibh bhur “n eadhraiche ullamh, 
An grund na tuinne bidhibh báite. 


O’n tha sibh fein n’ar beisdibh bradach. 
Co-ro-ghrad a dheanamh meairle, 
Goidibh arcain an iasgair, 

As an lion leibh air son báta. 


Ach co-luadh sa gheibh sibh “n t-aiseag, 
'S a theid sibh thairis gu sàbhailt, 

Na tugaibh aon dhiubh as an dùthaich, 
Deanaibh dùn diu’ air an traighe, 


Sgiùrsam am mach an càrn-dearg sibh, 
Feagh gach garbhlach agus fasaich, 
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"5 dibhibh oidhch’ ann an Ceap-landi, 
Ann san t shean tigh tha ga h arda. 


Eireaibh, ghraisg, gle-mhoch sa mhadainn, 
’S na deanaibh cadal no màirneal, 

Fàgaibh an duthaich gu healamh, 

A shliochd na’n ragairean ’s na mearlach. 


Imichaibh do Chàrsadh Shruileadh, 
Chaoidh na pillibh do Bhràidealban, 
Fanaibh aig Bodaich nan Cruach, 

O ’siad tha conbhail suas a Mharagaidh. 


Orain Nuadh Ghaidhealach le Aonghas Caimbeul, 1785. 
(pp. 57-60). 
(1740-1814) 


(I am grateful to Hugh Barron for bringing this Aoir to my 
attention) 


26. 
ORAN AN RADAIN 


A rodain mhosaich spiorralaich, 

'S tu criomadh mo chuid bhrògan, 
Nach toir thu sios am muillean ort. 
Far minic bha thu còmhnuidh; 

A’ fuireach anns an àite so 

Am freasdal trash is catha ann: 
Sud far am biodh tu sàbhailte 

'S nach failligeadh do lòn ort. 


Chuireadh na mo sheasamh mi 
Air eagal feadh na h-oidhche 
Nuair thainig thusa staireachd 
’San aite an robh mi’m shìneadh: 
Bha mo chòta bearnach orm, 
Beag ioghnadh gun do shàbhaladh 
Gun sgaiteadh do chuid chlàragan 
*Sgun sabhadh tu leo dèile. 
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Cha robh cáil a dh’iomall agam 

A b'urrain duitse falbh leis: 

Bideag de bhloigh coinneil, 

A’ mhin a bha “Sa bhalg agam; 

Ach ma ghoid thu gheir orm, 

Gun do dh fhag thu gun soilleireachd; 
Nam bithinns’ ort air beireachdainn 
Bha coinnean teth ri t-earball. 


A’ rodain mhosaich, mhallaichte 
Grad sheachainn mi gu siorruidh 

*S toirmeasg thu na ragaireachd, 

’ Stu rag-mheirleach na Criosdachd: 
Tha casag fhada, lachdann ort, 
Stiùp gu slìobadh chraiceanan — 
Chan eil càil a thachras riut 

Nach cagain thu fo d’fhiacaill. 


Tha cloitein granda lachdann ort, 
Tha aodann cairtidh fearaghaidh. 
Tha sroin a’ choin gu puntaireachd 
"Se trusdaireachd is ainm dhuit. 
Do dha shuil bheaga sgionnalach, 
Tha iad cho math gu furachail, 

"5 fiaclan “s miosa cumadh 

A b’urrain dhol an carbad. 


'S gur math a nìth thu eacarsaich 
Le paidhir phlatan spagach, 

Tha iongan fada crom agad 

Gu tolladh gach ni tharras tu; 

Bi tu falbh is stiúpan ort 

Ag ialadh feadh na cuilean sin, 
Ma thionndas mi mo chùlaibh riut 
Gun toir thu cùis bhar plata. 


A Righ! gur seangach, lachdunn thu 
Gu tarsail as gun mharbhadh; 

Gur h-olc an am an fhoghair thu 

Gu cladhach a measg arbhair; 
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Chan fhag thu cruach gun tolladh aca, 
'S ghearradh tu na ballaichean, 

Bu mhath gu deanamh loman thu, 

'S droch coinneamh air do charbad! 


Chan eil bean bhochd “san dùthaich 
Nach dùraigeadh do mharbhadh. 
Chan eil cáil a chruinnicheas iad 

A mhin na dh im air falbhan, 

Bidh thusa, bhiasd, ga chaitsigeadh 
Chan fhag thu balg gun sracadh, 
Sud a cheaird a chleachdadh leat- 
’Stu rag-mheirleach an armadh. 


NIALL RUADH MOR (Macvicar: born in N. Uist. Emigrated 
to Cape Breton. Died approx. 1853). 
Co-Chruinneachadh de Shaothair nam Bard Uibhisteach, 
Uilleam MacMhathain. 

T 6.54. Vol. AXXVITT pps 3512 330: 


Pad 
AOIR NAN RODAN 


'S i so aoir nan rodan mhosach, 

’S tric a choisinn crois is bas; 

Ruith le ruaig orra bho’n Donas, 

'S a’sgiursadh gu fochar chàich. 
Comunn crotach nan gros biorach, 
Bidean as miosa rinn fàs; 

Coin is cait a bhi gur ribidh, 

'S bhi gur grioglachadh gu bas. 

’S neonach leam thug Noah dhuibh ùidh 
Ged bha iomadh cùil "san Arc; 

Nan sgioladh e mach ur sùilean, 
Bhiodh beannachd gach duthcha dha. 
B’e sud pannal dubh na mallachd 

Na rodain a rob a sluagh; 

Ruith le sgriosadh bhi ’gur gonadh, 
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'S ur boicionn’ a sgrathadh bhuaibh; 
Cairbhinnean do’n starrag bhioraich 

A ni ur milleadh grad gun truas. 

'N uair thollas sibh cul an ime 

Bidh sibh "nur gioball ’s a’ chruaich; 
Eisdibh ri bagradh na creicheadh 

Thig le neimheileas bho’n bhard. 
Siubhlaibh gu h-ealamh ’s na tulaich’ 
Gu tigh a’ Fhrisealaich Bhain; 
Gluaisibh a luchd na stroin smuilcich, 
*S na biodh ur fuirich ach gearr. 
Siubhal gun tilleadh bhi agaibh, 

Mar shruthan le casbheinn aird; 
Crosaibh a linn’ air a tarsuing 

Gu slios nam bealachan thall, 

Far an d’fhairich mi gach bochdainn 
'N uair bha mi ’n a m’choigreach ann. 
Ged a thug mi sid ’san rann dhuibh, 
Chaidh mi ceum air chall ’n a m chainnt; 
Fhuair mi J.M.K. mar b’abhaist 

'N Inbhir-Aoidh bha fàilteach ruinn. 
'S mise rinn siubhal na truaighe 

"N uair dh fhag mi’n uaisle as mo dheidh; 
Dhublaich sid cuibhrionn de m’eolais 
Nach ceilinn ’g a m dheoin s mi’n ceill. 
Bhuail mi aig iomadach doruis, 

'S cha d’fhosgail iad dhomh ’g a reir; 
Ghlas an doicheall iad gu daingeann, 
'S mise air m’allaban fhein. 

Sid an abaid, ni mi fhagail 

Aig a’ ghraisg a chaidh a null, 

Bho Chamasaraodh gu Raghnaill, 

'S a’ ghlaic ’s a’ chreig bháin ri chúl. 
Gluaiseadh am buidheann as miosa 

A chaidh a chinneachadh ’s an ait’, 

'S ruigeadh iad Mairi chinn ghnogaich 
A tha’n conas aig an t-sràid, 

'S bho nach tòir i aoidheachd fhialaidh 
Le fiachalachd do neach còir, 
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Stadadh na radain mu griosaich, 

*S na seachnadh iad biadh a beoil. 

Ar leam gun ordaichinn sianar 

Gu Griasaiche beag nam brog; 

Ged a chuir mi’n oidhch’ ann seachad, 
Chan fhaca mo shuil an corr. 
B’shuarach dhomh m allaban oidche 
Nan ruiginn am Boideach coir, 

Far an tric a fhuair mi fialachd, 

'S bhithinn miadhail aig a bhòrd. 

Ma ghluaiseas na rodain fhiaclach 
Bho’n abaid, ’s na dh’iarr mi leo, 
Sgiursaidh mi tarsuing do’n Fhraing iad, 
Far ’n tig gach ainneart ’n an coir. 


Alasdair MacDhomhnaill, Bard na Ceapaich. 


Calum Iain M. Macleoid, Bardachd a Albainn Nuaidh, 
Glasgow, 1970. pp. 33 - 35. 


28. 
AOIR A’ MHATHAIN 


Mo mhallachd le durachd 

Aig an ùdlaiche mhathain, 

'S- cho dla ri cu badh-l, 

Nach siubhlach e, 

A bhriseas gach comhla 

'Se n comhnuidh gan tathaich 
Fear tholladh nan tighean 
'Sgun spunneadh e, 

An dearg robair sa meirleach 
Anns nach d’fhas bonn de dh’ onair 
Fear dubh an droch nàduir, 
Anns gach aite ri dolaidh 

Nan cluinnte gur bas dhut 

"Se dh’fhagadh mi toilicht, 
Bhi gad ith aig na coin 

Air na dunanan. 
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'S olc an clit th’aig duin ort 
Fhior bhurraidh gach ainmhidh, 
Cha chluinnear ach ainnig 

Fear gaoil agad, 

A shloightire bhradaich, 

Bhios a slaid? air a mheanbh-chrodh, 
Nuair thigeadh an t-anmoch 
Cha shaorinn thu; 

B’e do choltas ri innse 

Fear fior-bhuiceach lachdunn, 
Gu ’stiorlagach, grimeach 

Bu to piocair ri t-fhaicinn, 

Gu dubhanach, ioghnach 

Gur miapaidh cur chas ort 

*S tu gun sin ach mi-mhais 

Us droch aogas ort. 

Ort tha coltas na béisde 

Leam a b’eitigh bhi t-amharc: 
Chan eil beus no mac-samhuil 
Ri fhaotuinn dhut; 

Nuair a ghabhadh tu bhrèine 
Bhiodh drèin ort gu t-amhuich, 
'S gu bu deisneach leam 
Coimhead ’san aodann ort. 
Cha robh riamh du? cho grad ann 
’S chan fhas iad a feasda 
Ithidh? a mhuc na fior Bhanrinn 
"Sa cuir lamh riut no — 

A phliutaire spàgaich 

Tha t-fhaileadh ro sgreataidh 
Bidh càch uat a teicheadh 

°S cha taobh iad thu. 

Bu tu... ’s an trusdar? 

"Se muisean? a b'ainm ort 
Fhior ghlutaire. 

"Se... craosach thu 

"Sa bheil nadur an uirce? 

Lan? mort agus marbhaidh 
Feadh shluichd agus garbhlaich 
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Gad aonagail? 

Huile mathan ’san aite 
Thoireabh? sraid a null thairis. 
Gu... na staitean 

Pa oto a ghaillionn 

'S bithibh ladurna dana 

Toirt gu brach bhon a geancaich? 
Mara... Sibh, < 

*S na caonaibh iad. 

Tollaibh tighean na croidhean 
Bristibh comhlaichean ’s glasan 
Cumaibh beo gach droch fhasan 
Mar dh’fhaodas sibh; 

Gheibh sibh muiceoil us feoil ann, 
Gheibh sibh geoidh agus cearcan 
'S tha gu leor do mhalasas 

Ri fhaotainn ann. 

Gheibh sibh muilteoil is laoigheoil 
'S bha sibh aon uair ’s bu tagh luibh 
'S b fhearr sud na bhith n taobh so. 
Bhon tha daonan a ghainn ann. 
Ach mar h-aiseag sibh “n caolas 
Cha bhi bhur saoghal ach goirid 
Bhon as aoig a chuir gainn 

Air na caoirich sibh. 


AILEAN AN RIDGE 
MAC-TALLA (Nova Scotia) Vol. II, No. 25. 


APPENDIX II 


I 


ORTHA NA bhFRANNCACH 


Gluaisídh a bhroscáin 
Charraig an Uchtáin 

Agus gearraidh na comhngair 
Trí Lios Caragáin 
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Agus millin na móna. 

Bidh i gcóir na h-oidhche 

I dtig Dhomhnaill Uí Loingsigh — 
Ar bhaile Mhic Íre — 

An bodach nách fóghanta. 
Stracaidh a chaipín 

Gearraigh a bhairlín 

Agus ithidh a bhróga. 

Beiridh a bhríste 

Mar leabaidh Gheimhridh 

Amach sa chró libh. 

Tá fóir san iothalainn 

Ata ó ’nuraidh un 

Agus deinidh an foghmhar un 
Agus le h-eagla an dearmhaid 
Deinidh fearúch i dtig a chómharsan. 


DIF MS 45, pp. 91 - 92, noted June 1933 from Bean Uí 
Chonchubhair, Baile Bhúirne, Co. Cork (then aged 68). 


(A possible translation: Go away, you rabble, to Carraig an 
Uchtain, and take the shortcuts through Lios Caragain and 
Millín na Móna. By nightfall be in the house of Domhnall Ó 
Loingsigh in Baile Mhic Ire, a man of no worth. Tear his cap, 
cut up his bed-sheet and eat his shoes. Carry his trousers out 
to the shed as a winter bed. There is sustenance in the stack- 
yard which has been there since last year, so make a harvest 
there — and don’t forget! Graze in his neighbour’s house.) 


2(a). 
SEUMAS MUAR AGUS BEAN A MHIC 
Bhi Seumas Muar agus bean a mhic i gachrann is a’ troid. 


Dhein sé aoir na bhfranncach dih; ach dubhairt sé leó — 
dubhairt sé leis na franncaigh — 


“Ná stadaidh i n-iothalann na i gClaidhe te6rann 
go dtéigh’ sibh go tigh Eóghain suas 
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Mar a bhfuil an 6ig-bhean shoineanta na suidhe ar steól 
romhaibh 

go bhfuil fuinneamh na cuisleannaibh chun sibh a 
mhilleadh le meur6égaibh.” 


Nora an Ghiorcaigh — de mhuintir Loingsigh, seana aintin do 
Jerh a’ bhóthair — ab’ eadh i. 


DIF MS 45, p. 303, noted June 1934 from Pádruig Ó 
Murchadha, Gort Luachra, near Macroom, Co. Cork (then 
aged about 63). Concerns the poet Séamas Mór Ó 
Muimhneacháin; cf. Ó hÓgáin, An File, p. 382. 


(A possible translation: Séamas Mór was fighting and 
quarrelling with his son’s wife. He made a rat satire for her; 
but he said to the rats: “Don’t stop in any stack-yard or 
boundary ditch till you come up to Eoghan’s house, where an 
innocent young woman sits on a stool before you with the 
strength in her veins to destroy you with [shots of] pebbles 
(?).” She was Nora an Ghiorcaigh, of the O Loingsigh family, 
and old aunt of lerh an Bhothair/Jerh of the road.) 


2(b). 


Gluaisidh liomsa go gcuirfidh mé i dtigh Eoin sibh 
Mar a bhfuil brideach shultmhar 

Ina suí cois tine — 

Ta foithin aici-se chun sibh a mhilleadh le méarégaibh! 


Ó hÓgáin, An File, p. 382, quoting from DIF MS 43, p. 
[25: a Co. Cork tradition which ascribes the verse to 
Diarmaid O Céileachair. 


(A possible translation: Come along with me till I place you 
in Eoin’s house, where there is a merry bride sitting by the 
fire: she is in a sheltered position to destroy you with [shots 
of] pebbles (?).) 
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3(a). 
DIBIRT NA bFRANNCACH 


Bhi franncaig i Roilg na Craoibheach agus do mheas fear 
éigin go dtiomanfadh sé go Rós fad. 


“Ibirt na h-aoine oraibh mar franncacaibh 

Chuin sibh do dhibirt as an gCill Gd mar ba mian liom dul 
Tá na mílte corpaig ag cior-dhubh i dteampall Rois 

Agus biodh na gcuibhreann go Sall na Sur.” 


An lá roimh lá an bhreitheamhntas 
“Ta léasanna acu ar thallamhantai go féile na Sur.” 


DIF MS 52 (a collection of songs by Diarmaid na Bolgai O 
Sé) p. 184, noted in 1934 from Domhnall O Ríordáin (then 
aged 67) in Co. Cork. 


(A possible translation: There were rats in the graveyard of 
Craobh (?) and a certain man thought he would drive them to 
Ros. “Friday’s sacrifice on you rats! to banish you from that 
Cill to where I would like to go. There are thousands of 
bodies decomposing in the church of Ros, and be you in their 
company till doomsday.” [The last three words, Sall na Sur, 
mean| The day before Judgement Day [as used also in the 
expression] “They have leases on lands till the feast of Sur.”) 
[But see texts below. | 


3(b) 


Íobairt na hAoine is an Domhnaigh ghil 

Bhúr ndíbirt ón gcill seo go Teampall Rois; 

Tá míle corp ciardhubh i dTeampall Rois, 

Agus bigis ina gcuibhreann go dtí Samhain an tSuibh! 


Another version of (a), reproduced from Ó hÓgáin, An File, 
p. 384, where it is transcribed from a DIF recording. In the 
accompanying tale the verse is ascribed to the Co. Cork poet 
Séamas Ó Colmáin. 
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(A possible translation: Friday’s sacrifice and that of bright 
Sunday are your expulsion from this churchyard to Teampall 
Rois; there are a thousand jet-black bodies in Teampall Rois, 
and be you in their company till Halloween of the Berry!) 
[The use of Aoine in (a) and (b), and in no. 6 below, may be 
related to some of those discussed in A. McDonald, Gaelic 
words and expressions, p. 29.) 


3(C).: 


Disbirt na Saoire “sa Domhnaig ghil, 

Bhúr ndíbirt as a gcill seo, go fonn liom dul 

Tá mile corp ciardubh i dteampull Ruis 

Is bidhidh bhúr n-ir ionnta go Samhain na Subh 


DIF MS S309, p. 165, noted as part of a tale in 1938 from 
Seán Ó Donnabháin, Cill Mhic Abaidh, Co. Cork (then aged 
72). In the accompanying tale the verse is ascribed to the Co. 
Cork poet Seán Maighstir Ó Coileáin (c. 1754 - 1817). 


(A possible translation: Harsh treatment of the Holy-day and 
the bright Sunday is your expulsion from this churchyard, 
where I wish to go. There are a thousand jet-black bodies in 
the church of Ros, and they will provide your crop till 
Halloween of the Berries.) 


4. 
SEÁN Ó SEOCHRÚ 7 NA FRANNCAIGH 


[Seán Ó Seochrú heard his sister mock, to a friend, his power 
to expel rats: he sent a rat to her house and a large number of 
rats followed. Seán then stood between the doorposts and 
said: | 


A thranncaig mhalluighthe 
Táim ar mhaithe leat, 

D fhág a’ baile seo caoinleacht, 
Go b’é nidh duirt a bhanarthla 
Gur mhuar é a h-eagla, 
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Do raghfa sa leabaidh istoidhche. 

Ta Brock 6 Alabain, 

Thios cois fairrge, 

Go bhfuil cois-bhata ’ge’n Roigh-fhear. 
Tá ór is airgead, lón lá earraig un 

Im maith dearg is saíll cheart. 


[The rats then went to Brock, an Englishman, and ate 
everything. Brock brought O Seochrú to the house, and he 
said: | 


Tá an saoire caithte “ghaibh, 

A fhranncaig mhalluighthe, 

Táim ar mhaithe libh, 

Fagaidh a’ baile seo, 

Agus glanaidh treasna na taoide, 

Mar fuaireas tairriscint 

Deich púnt airgid, 

Chun sibh (a) bhearradh le aor-cheart. 
Tá Yoemen Dhairbhreach. 

A’ teacht fé arm chúghat, 

Chun a’ mala so a scaoileadh, 

Tóg leat do bhanartla, 

Atá go sleamhain beathaighthe 

Is ná dearmhad an easga so chlaínn di. 


[The tale ends with the paragraph quoted in Ó hÓgáin, An 
File, p. 390, at n. 89.] 


DIF MS 239, pp. 235 - 37, noted 24/4/1936 from Nora bean 
de Búrca; Dairbhre (=“Valentia island”), Co. Kerry (then 
aged 67). [The accompanying tale is only minimally outlined 
in English here. | 


(A possible translation: You accursed rat, I am grateful to 
you that you kindly left this place; whatever the nurse said, 
she is very much afraid that you might get into the bed at 
night. Brock from Scotland is down by the shore, a king’s 
man with a wooden leg: there is gold and silver there, enough 
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food for a spring day, good red butter and fine salt meat... 


You have had your holiday, you accursed rats: I am 
grateful to you all. Leave this place and clear off across the 
tide, for I have had an offer of ten pounds to flay you with a 
good satire. Armed Dairbhre yeomen are coming to you to... 
(?). Take your nurse with you, for she is slippery and well 
fed, and don’t forget this scum of a family of hers (?).) 


3: 


[Nelly Murphy, a poet, was insulted by Thomas Bradley, a 
workman. In anger she turned to the wall and said:] 


Aoir agus achuinge iarraim ar a’ bhfranncach is liaithe 
"ghaibh 

Bróga Bhraidlí fhiacha agus iad a chogaint mar bhiadh go 
mion 

Tá jicéidín do'n phlainín bheag liath air nár tairrigíadh 
riamh tríd a’ sruth 

Agus beiridh-se thoir agus thiar air agus bíodh giobail 
nbhúr ndiaidh go tiubh 


“She was stopped there!” [Bradley put the shoes under a pot 
and the clothes hanging on fire-chains, to protect them. The 
rats came. Next day he apologised.| 


DIF MS 173, pp. 519 - 23, a long tale noted 10/6/1935 from 
Donnchadh Ua Loingsigh, ar na hUllánaibh Thiar, West 
Muskerry, Co. Cork (then aged 63). This is the tale referred 
to in O hOgain, An File, p. 381, at n. 59. 


(A possible translation: A satire and a favour I ask of the 
greyest rat who ever lived, to hunt down Bradley’s shoes and 
to chew them up small as food; he has a little jacket of grey 
flannel which has never been dragged through the stream, and 
you are to seize it by both ends, leaving ragged bits thick 
behind you.) 
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6. 


[The poet Séamas Ó Colmáin, in the Cloch na Coillte area of 
Co. Cork, made a verse to drive out the rats in the churchyard 
of Cill Gharbh: | 


Ísbirt na hAoine agus an Domhnaigh ghil 
Cuirim bhúr ndíbirt as an gcill seo gurbh fhonn liom dul, 
Tá míle corp ciardhubh i dteampall Rois, 
Agus fanaidh ina gcuibhreann go dtí Samhain an tSuibh! 


[Hearing of this, Mícheál Ó Caoimh decided to try to direct 
the rats past his own family’s graveyard: | 


Ta coillte, diogracha, gleannta is cnoic, 

I mBinn Duibh na saoithe “tá i gceanntar Rois, 

Do dhionfadh na mílte ’fhranncachaibh don fhear so 
thoir, 

Is gan é bheith bhúr scaoileadh chun ár ndaoine ta fann 
gan drud. 


[Mícheál Ó Cléirigh, who did not want the rats around Binn 
Dubh. said: | 


Ordaím le fórsaí dhíbh filleadh thar n-ais, 

Agus lóistín do thógáilt i dtigh Mhuiris “ibhrath (?) 
Tá poillín i gcomhraíbh ann agus deinidh de bran, 
Agus más lón díbh feoil daoine ithidh a bhean. 


[We are told that the rats were so confused by all these 
instructions that they went south to the sea and over a cliff 
and were never seen again. | 


Ó hÓgáin, An File, p. 383, reproduced from An Lóchrann, 
November 1907, p. 2. 


(The first verse is a close variant of no. 3 above; a possible 
translation for the others is: There are woods, ditches, valleys 
and hills in Binn Dubh of the learned men, which is in the 
neighbourhood of Ros, which could provide shelter for 
thousands of rats for this man beyond, without his unleashing 
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you on our people, who are weak and inoffensive... 

I order you with all my power to turn back and take up 
your lodging in the house of Muiris; there is a little hole in a 
chest (?) there and you should make bran of it: and if you like 
human flesh eat his wife!) 


if 


[A man in Doire Fhionáin, Co. Kerry, asked the poet Tomas 
Rua Ó Súilleabháin (1785 - 1848) to compose an aoir to drive 
the rats from his house. Tomás ordered them off:] 


Fágaigh an teaghlach so Fheidhlim Mhac Cárthaigh, 

Buailigh anonn agus chun Brúscar an Rátha, 

Buailigí timpeall má bhíonn an taoide ar an dtráigh 
romhaibh, 

Agus tógaígh óstaíocht na hoíche i dtigh Mhíchíl Uí 
Chlúmháin thuas! 


[The rats ate all the potatoes belonging to Brúscar an Rátha, 
and tore to pieces all the leather belonging to Mícheál Ó 
Clumhain, who was a shoemaker. | 


Ó hÓgáin, An File, p. 386, quoted from DIF MS 1003, pp. 
320 - 21. 


(A possible translation: Leave this household of Feidhlim 
Mhac Cárthaigh; go off yonder till you come to Brtiscar an 
Ratha; travel around if you find that the tide has reached the 
beach, and take up lodging for the night in the house of 
Micheal Ó Clúmháin up there!) 


8(a). 


[The Co. Cork poet Diarmaid no Bolgai Ó Sé (c. 1755 - c. 
1846) passed a stack of corn and noticed that it had been 
badly damaged by rats:] 


Agus na francaigh mhallaithe do chreachadh an síol 
comharsan — 
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Gaibh tri Chom Bealach Scairt mar a dtaithneann ré agus 
grian, 

Agus gearraigh an tsreath ar an bhfear nar ghéill do Dhia. 

Má ta seanduine liath ann nó fia-chearc mhór ar nid 

Bíodh seachtain ar bhia acu i ndiaidh na coisireach, 

Agus an chéad lá ’en bhliain bíodh srian agus teora libh! 


Ó hÓgáin, An File, p. 387, guoted from DIF MS 254, p. 409. 


(A possible translation: The accursed rats, who used to 
plunder the neighbour ”s seed! Go through Com Bealach 
Scairt, where moon and sun shine, and cut down the swathe 
of the man who has not submitted to God. If there is a grey- 
haired old man there, or a big hen pheasant on the nest, spend 
a week eating with them after the party, and on the first day 
of the year let there be a rein and a restriction on you.) 


8(b). 


[Diarmaid once sent the rats to Tadhg Dubh na Cluaise O 
Súilleabháin, a poet whom he did not like:] 


Glanaidh treasna Bhealach Scairt 6 dheas mar a 
dtaithnfidh oraibh rae agus grian; 

Ni baoghal díbh cat, eas na claimhe ar bhúr ngiall 

Go mbainidh sibh Tadhg Buidhe Meirgeach amach, agus 
fanaidh ann lá agus bliain! 

Ma fheiceann sibh sean-duine liath ann no fiadh-chearc 
mhór ar nid 

Bíodh seachtmhain ar bhiadh agaibh i ndiaidh na cóisire! 


Seán Ó Súilleabháin, Diarmuid na Boleaighe agusa 
chómhursain, Baile Atha Cliath 1937, p. 175. 


(A possible translation: Clear off southwards across Bealach 
Scairt, where moon and sun will shine on you; there is no 
danger to you from cat, stoat or mange of the jaw until you 
reach the yellow and crusty Tadhg, and stay there for a year 
and a day! If you see a grey-haired old man there, or a big 
hen pheasant on the nest, spend a week eating after the party.) 
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9. 
DÍBIRT NA bhFRANNCACH 


Na franncaigh seo do shleamhnuigh ó n bhFearann 
gCoimhtheach 

Agus do reamhruigh gan amhras 1 measc na ndaoine, 

Gura fann bheidh bhúr ndranndal ar theacht an 
gheimhridh 

I dteannta ag reamhar-chataibh sean-chríona! 


A Chimin a’s a Chlaon, nar ghéill d’aon smiolagar riamh, 
Gura doilbh bhúr scéal gan bhréag i dteine na bpian! 
Téighidh go léir thar féith na fothana siar 

O Phádraig Ó Séaghdha an séimh-fhear calma fial. 


Téighidh de shnámh i lár na taoide isteach 

Go Carcaigh an Chláir, an áit gan díth do neach, 

Mar a bhfaighidh sibh bárdal breágh n bhúr slighe, a's 
breac, 

Nó cuirfead-sa an phláigh gan spás ’n bhúr gcroidhe 
isteach. 


Ó Súilleabháin, Diarmuid na Bolgaighe, p. 60, no. 20. 


(A possible translation: These rats who have slipped in from 
foreign territory and have indeed grown fat among the people, 
your teeth will be useless when winter comes, bringing wise 
old fat cats. 

You, Cimin and Claon, who never yielded to any reproach, 
dark indeed is your plight in the fire of pain! Go, all of you, 
west across the calm sea (?), away from Padraig O Séaghdha, 
that fine noble gentleman. 

Go swimming in amid the tide to Carcaigh an Chláir, in 
which no-one finds any shortage, where you will get a fine 
drake along your way, and a trout — or else I will immediately 
put the plague into your heart!) 
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10. 
NA FRANNCAIGH 


“Micheal an Réice” do cheap. 


Trathnoinin Sathairn a’s mé ar mh ádhbhar dom féin, 
Ag obair dom cois fairrge a's mo lámh agam sa Ché, 
"Seadh tháinig scoláire claon 6 Mheathaisc orm, 
Nó franncach leabhair ó n bhfairrge, 
A's d'ith súd lón mo sheachtmhaine i ngeárd an 
mhoirtéil. 


D’idigh sé an t-arán a s an bainne orm a's mh ádhbhairín 
éisc 
Do bhí ullamh suas go canta agam, dóthain Aictéin, 
A fhranncaigh mhóir an leathan-chuirp, 
Mo lámh a thugaim feasta dhuit, 
Dá dtiocfá féin in aice liom go bhfagfainn tu tréith! 


Níorbh aon iongnadh dá lasainn-se bhúr gcnámha ar fad 
"na mblaze 
Nó da gcuirinn-se thar fairrge sibh le dánta mo bhéil; 
Ach anois ó tathaoi damanta agam, 
A’s an station geárrtha feasta libh, 
Téighidh uaim anonn sa bhfothraigh go lá deire an 
tsaoghail! 


Réic bocht mé atá ar mearbhall, gan áitreabh sa tsaoghal 
Níl fiú na céile leabthan agam mar bhláth orm ná scléip; 
Ach, a fhranncaigh mhóir an leathan-chuirp, 
Tá an feall i gceann an tsean-chait 
A’s go dtugaidh sé scannradh id’ bheathaidh duit sara 
bhfágair an saoghal! 


Tá file annso in aice liom, a’s is fáidh é gan géim, 
De shíol na laoch nár mheathluigh a’s de’n Fhuil 
Chárrthaigh ba thréan, 
Tá a ghaol le Rághnall Chaisil 
A’s gach fáidh tréan do leanadh é, 
Agus déanfaidh súd an ghramraisc seo a dhíbirt chun 
sléibhe. 
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A Dhomhnaill Mhic Charrthaigh, an gcloiseann tu an t-ar 
go léir, 
Mar ith súd lón mo sheachtmhaine i ngeard an mhoirtéil; 
Labhair-se féin go searbh leis 
Mar b'iúd é ceann na gramaisce, 
Agus cuir iad uaim thar fairrge go lá deire an tsaoghail. 


Ó Súilleabháin, Diarmuid na Bolgaighe, pp. 165 - 66, no. 27. 
The poet, Micheal an Réice (presumably “Micheal the rake”), 
a contemporary of Diarmaid na Bolgai, was working on the 
building of a quay when (the Notes, p. 196, tell us) a big 
lump of a rat came and left not a crust in the rake’s kerchief. 
Cf. Ó hÓgáin, An File, p. 402. 


(A possible translation: One Saturday evening as I was 
getting on with my business, working by the sea and engaged 
in making the Quay, a perverse scholar from Meathaisc, or 
else a lithe rat from the sea, came upon me and ate the food I 
had for a week in the mortar yard. 

He finished the bread and the milk and my little bit of fish 
which I had made up neatly — enough to feed Actaeon! You 
big broad-bodied rat, I give you my word from now on, if you 
were to come near me I would leave you enfeebled. 

It were no wonder if I were to light up all your bones in a 
blaze, or drive you overseas with the poems I would utter; but 
now that I have condemned you and you have done penance 
(?), go away from me into the ruins till the end of the world. 

I am a poor wandering rake with no dwelling-place on 
earth, not even a bed-companion as a boon, or any 
ostentation. But, you big broad-bodied rat, the old cat has 
treachery in his mind, and may he give you the fright of your 
life before you leave this world! 

There is a poet here near me who is a veritable (?) prophet, 
of the seed of heroes who never weakened and of the mighty 
MacCarthy blood; he is kin to Raghnall of Cashel and the 
powerful prophets who came after him, and he will banish 
this rabble to the hills. 

Domhnall Mac Cárthaigh, do you hear all about this havoc, 
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how he ate the food I had for a week in the mortar yard? 
Speak sharply to him, for he was the leader of the rabble, and 
send them away from me overseas till the end of the world.) 


L 


[Neighbours did not believe that the Kerry poet Seán Husae 
could drive away rats with his verses, so he had them stand 
on the ditch to watch as he began the aoir:] 


Fagaidh an ait seo, agus bainidh amach Inse an Bhaite, 

Agus tugaidh oíche i stáca Sheáin Chrionna. 

Is ar maidin amáireach fagaidh an áit sin, 

Agus na stadaidh den stáir sin go dtí go raghaidh sibh 
sibh go dtí iothla Sheáin Charúin ar an bhFaill 
Drannaigh. 

Agus lá arna mháireach fágaidh an áit sin agus gabhaidh 
trasna Droichead na Faille Drannaí agus bainidh 
Máistir Gaoithe amach! 


[The people watched the rats set off down the hill, with a 
leader out in front of them, just as a flock of wild geese 
have. | 


Ó hÓgáin, An File, p. 391, from DIF MS 1146, p. 440. 


(A possible translation: Leave this place and go to Inse an 
Bhaite and spend a night in Seán Crionna’s stack. And next 
morning leave that place, and do not desist from that course 
till you reach the stackyard of Seán Carún at the Faill 
Drannach. And next day leave that place and cross the bridge 
of the Faill Drannach and go to Máistir Gaoithe.) 


L2. 
AG CUR FÁIN AR FHRANNCAIG 


[Peig Crobhdair, in the Kerry/North Cork area, used to be 
paid four or five pounds to compose an ortha which would 
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send rats to people the payer did not like. This is how she 
addressed the rats she sent to Donnchadh O Caolaoigh, who 
lived at Baile na Caige, near Coachford, Co. Cork:] 


A phiastai malluighthe, fagaidh a’ baile seo agus 
gearraidh na comhgair! 

Agus togaidh bhúr Idisdin i dtigh Philib Uí Chróinín ata 
romhaibh ar a’ mbóthar. 

Na stadaidh de’n stáir sin go Baile na Caige, agus ithidh 
bhúr ndóthain 

Ag tigh Dhonnchadh Ui Chaolaoigh, bodach a’ bhéile 
reimhir; deinidh a’ foghmhar air! 

Gearraidh a bhairthlín agus cacaidh “n-a chaipín, agus 
ithidh a bhróga! 

Agus beiridh a shean-bhríste mar bhrat oidhche amach as 
a’ t-seómra! 


Béaloideas, Vol. XIV (1945, Dublin), pp. 286 - 87, noted in 
1931 from an informant in Baile Bhúirne, Co. Cork. Compare 
no. | above. 


(A possible translation: You accursed beasts, leave this place 
and take the shortcuts, and take up your lodging in the house 
of Philib Ó Cróinín, which is before you on the road. Do not 
desist from that course till Baile na Caige, and eat your fill at 
the house of Donnchadh O Caolaoigh, the fellow with the fat 
feed: make a harvest of it! Cut up his bed-sheet and shit in his 
cap and eat his shoes, and carry his old trousers out from the 
room as a quilt.) 


LS: 


A fhrancacha na habhann is an chladaigh, 
A dhream úd is measa i gClár Fódla, 
Siúlaígh chun siúil uaim go tapaidh 

Shara bhfúigead lag marbh lem’ beol sibh! 


Ó hÓgáin, An File, p. 402, from DIF MS 715, p. 429; 
ascribed to Siobhán Ní Iarlaithe, Co. Kerry. 
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(You rats of river and shore, Ireland’s worst group of 
creatures, be on your way quickly before I leave you stone 
dead by the power of my mouth!) 


14. 


[The Co. Kerry poet Seán Ó Spealáin said that his method of 
getting rid of rats was to sing a song every night after going 
to bed and every morning after rising. This is part of the song 
he sang every night: ] 


A fhrancacha, a fhrancacha ocrasacha, a ghrá, 
Síos a raghaidh sibh go dtí an tráigh! 
Ó hÓgáin, An File, p. 392, from DIF MS S476, pp. 482 - 83. 


(My dear rats, my hungry rats, down you go to the beach!) 


Ia. 


[Paddy Brannigan, a poet in Hilltown, Co. Down, made 
poems to banish rats. A woman interrupted his recitation, thus 
making the verse ineffective, and the poet fainted, because his 
work was so very hard on the heart: ] 


Now you buck rat that is so clever, 
You run up the Rocky River! 

Call with James Good as you pass by, 
And then run on to... 


Ó hÓgáin, An File, p. 396, from DIF MS 939, pp. 462 - 63. 


JAMES STUART OF DUNEARN 
Dr. A. W. HARDING 
24th April, 1992 


The Edinburgh Society for the Support of Gaelic Schools, 
founded in 1810 and operating with great success till its 
demise in 1892, was responsible for the education of well 
over a hundred thousand Gaels in their mother tongue. As 
such it must rank as the most famous of all the various 
agencies which have sought to extend the use of Gaelic. 
Indeed, one might very well go further and claim that the 
reason that Gaelic is still a living language today is due to 
this Society’s endeavours. Yet, astonishingly, one would have 
to look long and hard to find the name of the founder of this 
Society in print. Many men have received the credit for its 
creation and even more have claimed that they were 
instrumental in shaping its development. The father of the 
Society for the Support of Gaelic Schools, Dr. Charles Stuart 
of Dunearn, formerly Minister at Cramond and latterly a 
medical practitioner in Edinburgh, has been forgotten by 
historians and his name has virtually slipped into oblivion. 
Oddly enough, he deliberately sought anonymity in the year 
1822 and the passage of time merely fulfilled his wish. What 
was it that prompted a man of immense talent at the very 
height of his success to abandon everything and become a 
recluse? What made him decide to reject his former friends 
and associates and live his last years in obscurity? It was a 
decision born of shame, a shame that concerned his son. This 
is the story of that shame. 

The Edinburgh of 1821 was a lively political arena in 
which no holds were barred as Tories and Whigs jostled for 
power and influence. It was a time when personal abuse of 
the most virulent kind appeared unchecked in contemporary 
newspapers. The Tories were particularly expert in this field 
of denigration and in January, 1821 they opened yet another 
news-Sheet, “The Beacon.” There was something rather 
mysterious about this latest addition to Edinburgh’s “rags in 
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print”, in that, although it was printed by a Duncan Stevenson 
and edited by a Mr Nimmo, rumour had it that it was backed 
by a group of prominent Tories and that its sole aim was to 
ridicule local Whigs. One of the latter was a Fife gentleman, 
James Stuart of Dunearn. At 46 years of age he was the eldest 
son of the highly respected Dr. Charles Stuart and the 
husband of the daughter of Lt. Col. Robert Mowbray of 
Cockairny. A student of law he was particularly vocal in his 
denunciations of Tory misuse of power. In August, 1821 an 
article in an issue of “The Beacon” mocked his social origins: 
feeling “grossly insulted” he asked the Sheriff of Midlothian 
what recourse was open to him. He was informed that nothing 
could be done by the authorities. James Stuart decided to take 
matters into his own hands and on the 15th August, 1821 he 
publicly horse-whipped the printer, Duncan Stevenson, in 
Parliament Close. This did nothing to halt the stream of abuse 
and a few weeks later, Stuart’s closest friend, James Gibson 
(later Sir James Gibson-Craig of Riccarton) found himself the 
target for attack. Gibson suspected that the Lord Advocate, 
Sir William Rae, was part proprietor of “The Beacon” and 
wrote to ask him if this were so. The Lord Advocate replied 
that his only connection to the paper was a surety for £100 for 
debt. Under pressure he released a list of the other bondsmen. 
To the astonishment of the citizens of Edinburgh it was 
discovered that none other than Sir Walter Scott was on the 
list! Gibson again wrote to Rae and asked him to dissociate 
himself from the personal attack. Reluctantly Rae did so. 
Gibson then approached all the other bondsmen with the same 
request. Only Sir Walter Scott refused! Fortunately, the 
intervention of mutual friends averted what would have 
undoubtedly have been a duel. Such exposure and bad 
publicity was too much for “The Beacon” and it had to close 
down. 

The Tories had no intention of allowing such a powerful 
propaganda weapon to fall into disuse and it reopened in 
Glasgow shortly afterwards under the heading, “The 
Clydesdale Journal.” This was hardly a dramatic or 
challenging title and it soon became “The Sentinel” and as 
such it intensified its attacks on the Whigs, especially James 
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Stuart and James Gibson. In an article entitled, “Mr James 
Stuart and the Lord-Advocate” and described as “neither 
immoderate nor untrue” an anonymous writer described the 
attack on Stevenson, “a man of sense and delicacy” as “mean 
and unmanly” and even “brutal”. It hinted strongly that 
Stevenson was willing to fight a duel and that, if James Stuart 
refused to accept, he was exposed as “a coward and a 
poltroon, a heartless ruffian and a bullying bravado”. Stuart 
now felt that he had no option but to sue, and as he could not 
find out the name of the writer nor the names of the 
proprietors of “The Sentinel” he proceeded to claim damages 
from the printers, Borthwick and Alexander, Nelson Street, 
Glasgow. 

The case aroused great excitement and a leading Tory, 
Duncan Macneill (later Lord Colonsay), elected to defend the 
printers with the aid of John Hope, son of the President of the 
Court of Session. They argued that “the statements in the 
newspaper complained of are true” and that James Stuart had 
behaved “most ungentlemanly”’. At that very moment Stuart 
was appointed Clerk to the Signet and the next issue of “The 
Sentinel” carried a “Whig Song” to the tune of Sheriffmuir. 
Cruel, but exceedingly witty, it referred to “one of the House 
of Stuart” and “a Whig Signet Clerk” as well as “stot-feeder 
Stuart and Gibson, lang chiel”. But the most significant 
element was a hint at Stuart’s refusal to fight for his honour 


“ilk body’s a limb o the law man 
And ought but a trigger some draw man.” 


On the 14th December, 1821 it was decided to settle the 
action by jury trial. 

The Tories saw this as a signal to intensify their assault on 
Stuart and the next issue of “The Sentinel” contained a letter 
signed “Ignotus” and dated at Dumbarton 17th December, 
1821. It openly sided with Borthwick and Alexander and 
called Stuart a “coward and discomfited bully” who was 
afraid to fight a duel and contemptuously offered him £5 for 
his legal costs. The January issue in 1822 contained yet 
another letter, obviously by the same hand but signed “Mark 
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Tod” which hinted at “white feathers” for Stuart. Every little 
episode in Stuart’s private life was ridiculed and held up for 
public contempt. A good example can be found in the issue of 
the 20th February, 1822 in yet another article by the same 
hand entitled, “The Late Lt. Stuart” and sneering at his 
manliness and courage. The fact of the matter was that by an 
unfortunate coincidence, Stuart, for many years a member of 
the Fifeshire Yeomanry Cavalry, had fallen out with his 
Commanding Officer and had submitted his resignation. By 
this time Stuart was the laughing stock of the country and he 
was nearly driven mad by the constant question: who was this 
writer who knew so much about his personal affairs? Who 
could he be? What did he want? Suddenly, Stuart’s luck 
changed. 

Borthwick and Alexander were not unanimous in their view 
of all this publicity and Borthwick offered to sell his share in 
their partnership for a fixed sum of money. This was agreed 
and the partnership was then formally dissolved. Alexander, 
however, could not raise the necessary cash as soon as he had 
expected and Borthwick had himself reinstated by law. 
Borthwick’s reluctance to wait till the money was raised 
infuriated Alexander and knowing that his partner owed £50 
on a debt had him arrested and jailed. The two men were now 
mortal enemies and it was at this point that Borthwick wrote 
to James Stuart and offered him the identity of the 
anonymous writer who had persecuted him for months. Stuart 
immediately went to Glasgow and secured Borthwick’s 
release by paying the £50 debt. Borthwick then returned to 
his office in Nelson Street and broke into his desk (Alexander 
having changed the locks). Later, that very night, he went to 
the Tontine Hotel where James Stuart and two other friends, 
also victims of “The Sentinel”, waited impatiently to discover 
the identity of their persecutor. Borthwick handed over the 
signed letters and Stuart was horrified to find that his 
tormentor was none other than “a relative and a frequent 
companion”, Sir Alexander Boswell! 

Only a year younger than Stuart himself, Boswell was 
widely recognised as “an able and literary man” who, 
although an ultra-Tory, was “agreeable and kind“. Lord 
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Cockburn, however, had perceived a darker side to Boswell’s 
character when he noted that he was “boisterous and 
overbearing and addicted to coarse and personal ridicule”. 
Stuart was absolutely dumbfounded by the revelation as he 
had always enjoyed the closest friendship with Boswell. He 
turned to an elderly relative, the Earl of Rosslyn, for advice. 
The latter agreed to see Boswell but doubted whether he 
would openly apologise and he warned Stuart that a duel 
might be the only solution to the impasse. Boswell, at that 
particular point in time, was in London on business and it was 
a day or two before he returned to Edinburgh. As soon as he 
had read the Earl’s request for an appointment, which made 
no mention of James Stuart, Boswell wrote a letter to a close 
friend, Robert Maconochie, brother of Lord Meadowbank, 
Lord of Justiciary, in which he hazarded the guess that the 
Earl wanted to see him about “some squibs in my 
handwriting”. He even went so far as to hint that a duel might 
have to be fought and he suggested that Calais might be a 
suitable venue. This is an astonishing admission of guilt and 
at the same time it would suggest that Boswell was anxious to 
settle the matter by blood. On the 25th March, 1822 the Earl 
of Rosslyn arrived at Boswell’s house to find him 
entertaining a friend, John Douglas, brother of the Marquess 
of Queensberry. When challenged as to whether he had 
written the offensive letters and articles Boswell refused to 
admit to having done so and aggressively offered to settle the 
quarrel in France within the next two weeks. The Earl had no 
option but to say that he was sure that Stuart would accept 
this arrangement. It was decided that all the parties concerned 
would meet in London on the 6th April, 1822 to settle final 
details. In a last attempt to avoid bloodshed the Earl 
suggested that Boswell might admit that the whole matter was 
simply a joke which had misfired and that there was no 
personal animus involved. He refused to do so. The duel was 
now inevitable. 

The Earl of Rosslyn returned to Stuart’s residence, told him 
of his meeting with Boswell and then went directly to 
Newhaven to catch the ferry for his home in Fife. While 
standing on the pier he was amazed to see the approach of 
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John Douglas with a change of plan. Apparently, Boswell had 
consulted lawyers and had discovered that the duel could be 
fought in Scotland. Would he return and inform Stuart? The 
Earl refused and caught the ferry to Fife. Douglas rode back 
to Edinburgh to be asked by Boswell to inform James Stuart 
of the change of plan immediately. Stuart was taken aback by 
Boswell’s haste and pointed out that the Earl of Rosslyn was 
his representative and that it was through him that 
arrangements should be made. Douglas refused to accept this 
and Stuart called in another friend, James Brougham, to act 
on his behalf. Berwick on Tweed was mentioned as a possible 
meeting place. 

Next day word of the approaching duel was all round 
Edinburgh and some of Boswell’s friends approached the 
Sheriff of Midlothian and implored him to forbid the 
encounter. This he did. At 3 a.m. on the morning of Tuesday, 
26th March, 1822 Brougham sought out John Douglas at a 
party in the Royal Hotel to discuss what should be done. They 
agreed that the duel should be fought that very day. Douglas 
went immediately to Boswell’s house to find him in bed. He 
had been at a party in Sir Walter Scott’s house in Castle 
Street which he described as “jovial and merry”. Annoyed at 
the intervention of his friends Boswell admitted that the 
meeting would have to take place in Fife to accommodate the 
Earl of Rosslyn and suggested Auchtertool, between 
Kirkcaldy and Dunfermline, at 10 a.m. Messages to this effect 
were conveyed to all those involved. At 5 a.m. a post-chaise 
left Edinburgh on a cold, dark morning containing Boswell, 
John Douglas and a Dr. George Wood. After breakfasting at 
North Queensferry the post-chaise arrived early at 
Auchtertool. James Stuart had also been busy. He had written 
to a Dr. Liston to accompany him to Fife, without saying 
why, and had then gone to his home at Hillside, near 
Aberdour, to settle his affairs and with Liston rode to 
Auchtertool where they were awaited by Brougham and the 
Earl. 

Preliminary discussion revealed that Boswell had left his 
case of pistols at home in his haste to leave Edinburgh. 
However, the Earl of Rosslyn produced his case of weapons 
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and offered choice of pistol to Douglas. While the two 
contestants examined their loaded pieces and shivered in the 
cold air Douglas and the Earl searched for a convenient spot. 
After a few minutes they settled on “a hollow dell in a field 
on the farm of Balbarton, close beside the highway between 
Kirkcaldy and Dunfermline, and a little eastward from the 
village of Auchtertool”. Having selected the ground the 
contestants were told to stand back to back and then take 
“twelve long paces”, turn and fire simultaneously at the word 
of command from the Earl. The two doctors decided to turn 
their backs on the contest, while Brougham retired a short 
distance to look after the Earl’s horse. Stuart bowed to 
Boswell, but the latter simply turned away and there was no 
attempt at reconciliation. The doctors later testified that they 
then heard the command, “Fire!” 

They turned to see Boswell sprawled on the ground across 
a patch of snow. They rushed forward to examine the wound 
and found that Stuart’s ball had pierced the collar-bone 
through his greatcoat, but had not passed through the body. 
There was little external bleeding, but as Boswell had lost the 
power of his legs it seemed that the spine had been hit. They 
declared that there must be heavy internal bleeding and as 
such the wound was dangerous. It was agreed that Boswell 
should be taken to the nearby house of a relative, Lord 
Balmuto. Meanwhile, both Douglas and the Earl urged Stuart 
to withdraw and this he did at once. Just at that moment, a Dr. 
Johnstone of Kirkcaldy, who had heard of the duel, rode up 
and spurred his horse for Balbarton Farm. He returned shortly 
with four stout farm labourers carrying a door ripped off its 
hinges which might serve as a stretcher for Boswell. Douglas 
borrowed the Earl’s bay horse and rode furiously to 
Balmuto’s house to give warning of Boswell’s approach. 

Lord Balmuto, a Lord of Session, had only recently retired 
and was in poor health. He was to die in July, 1824 from the 
delayed shock of this terrible morning. He had just finished 
his breakfast when first Douglas and then the stretcher party 
came to his door. An upstairs bedroom had been prepared for 
the wounded man, but Dr. Wood asked if they might use the 
groundfloor library. Boswell, “pale, calm and collected” was 
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apologetic: “This is a shabby way of paying you a visit Lord 
Balmuto!” And the 80 year old man wept. One of the doctors 
ushered everybody out and with his colleagues began a more 
detailed examination of the injury. Dr. Wood considered it “a 
bad case”, while Dr. Johnstone judged it “mortal”. The 
Edinburgh military surgeon, Mr Thomson, was summoned 
and Boswell’s wife, Lady Boswell informed. At 3 p.m. she 
arrived with her daughter, Teresa, in “deep distress”. For 
several hours she sat alone by his bedside giving him comfort 
and an occasional glass of wine. At 11 p.m., worn-out and 
exhausted, she was persuaded by Dr. Wood to retire for some 
rest. Dr. Johnstone and a servant sat up with Boswell through 
the long night as he recited poems and pieces of Scripture in a 
useless attempt to find sleep. Near midnight, Mr Thomson 
arrived. He asked Boswell how he felt and his reply was: “I 
feel a living head fastened to a dead body”. A quick 
examination convinced the surgeon that it was “absolutely 
hopeless”. There was nothing for it, but to wait for Boswell’s 
death. For some time Boswell rambled about his son and 
managed to swallow some beef-tea and jelly brought to him 
by his wife in the early hours of the morning. Then after two 
hours of violent spasms Boswell went into a stupor and died 
at 3 p.m. on Wednesday, 27th March, 1822. Some ten days 
later Sir James Boswell came to collect his brother’s corpse 
and to convey it to Ayrshire. 

While these sad scenes were being enacted in Fife, James 
Stuart arrived back in Edinburgh on Tuesday afternoon. He 
immediately went to the house of his friend, James Gibson, 
where “he burst into tears” and admitted that he had never 
before fired a pistol on foot. After comforting Stuart as best 
he could Gibson urged him to flee at once. Although he 
repeatedly told Gibson that he was willing to stand trial for 
wounding Boswell he saw the sense of the advice. He had 
only arrived in Calais when he heard of the death of Boswell. 
He was heart-broken. 

The duel and its consequences aroused a fever of 
excitement in Edinburgh and the Tories especially were 
furious. One of them was also deeply concerned as to whether 
his part in the affair might be made public — Sir William Rae, 
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Lord Advocate and Public Prosecutor! Obviously, he had to 
get his hands on Borthwick and make sure that he did not 
disclose any names. On the 3rd April, 1822 Borthwick was 
arrested in Dundee and charged with theft. Yet, despite the 
minor nature of the charge, he was placed in iron manacles, 
which caused him great pain, and escorted to Edinburgh by 
two police officers armed with pistols! Bail was refused and 
visitors forbidden while trial was fixed for the 24th April. 
Then Hope, Advocate-Depute and a “Beacon” bondholder as 
well announced that he would not proceed against 
Borthwick,who by now had applied to the High Court of 
Justiciary for a discharge. This was granted and he was then, 
by order of the Lord Advocate, actually arrested in Court! He 
was not released till the 12th June, 1822, seventy days later ` 
and after the trial of James Stuart! Naturally, word of the 
Lord Advocate’s extraordinary behaviour got around and an 
M.P., Mr Abercromby demanded a Committee of Inquiry into 
his conduct. Sir William Rae got it voted out and in regard to 
“The Beacon” said, “... so help me God, I have never seen 
the newspaper, never received it, never supported it and never 
in any shape had any concern with it!” On this perjury 
Abercromby showed him his signature confessing that he was 
a bondsman which he had given to James Gibson. Rae was 
trapped and admitted perjury. Yet, still the Committee of 
Inquiry was refused! Such clear abuse of power was even 
then unacceptable and this incident did much to open the door 
for needed reform. 

The trial of James Stuart of Dunearn began before the High 
Court of Justiciary on the 10th June, 1822 before a panel of 
distinguished judges — David Boyle, Lord Justice Clerk and 
Lords Hermand, Succoth, Gillies and Pitmilly. One eminent 
judge was missing — Lord Meadowbank had wisely absented 
himself! The Lord Advocate, Sir William Rae was there to 
prosecute in person assisted by the Solicitor-General, James 
Wedderburn and Advocates-Depute, Duncan McNeill and 
Robert Dundas. The prisoner, James Stuart, had equally 
skilled legal aid — Francis Jeffrey, James Moncreiff and 
Henry Cockburn. He entered the Court flanked by two 
friends, the Earl of Moray and Erskine of Cardross. The 
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crowded benches gasped with horror when the Lord Advocate 
read out his personally prepared charge of deliberate murder 
and reset of stolen property — “the said James Stuart, having 
conceived malice and ill-will against the late Sir Alexander 
Boswell of Auchinleck, Baronet, and having found the 
unlawful design of challenging the said Sir Alexander 
Boswell and others of the lieges to fight a duel or duels, went 
to Glasgow to procure some papers the better to accomplish 
this unlawful design”. He referred to the part played by 
Borthwick, who “having found, or pretended to have found, 
among them some writings holograph of the said Sir 
Alexander Boswell” had handed them over to Stuart, who had 
murdered Boswell and then “did abscond and flee justice!” 
Much of the prosecution’s evidence had been laced with 
political malice against the accused’s political convictions 
and this was just what Cockburn’s defence exposed. In a 
“long and eloquent speech” he concentrated on the facts of 
the case rather than on long-winded and rambling accounts by 
witnesses and this was, in many ways, a new dimension in 
law. First he told the part played by Lord Meadowbank and 
pointed out how difficult it had been for Stuart to have 
recourse to law for protection. The whole nation read the 
reports of Cockburn’s speech with profound interest and in 
Parliament he was praised for his “calm and forceful 
reasoning” and his “chaste and classical diction” as much as 
for his “skill and delicacy”. Clearly, he had won the Law 
Lords to his side and Lord Gillies took the first step by 
objecting to the relevancy of the libel “others of the lieges” 
and this was omitted by unanimous consent. The Lord Justice 
Clerk then appointed a jury of 3 baronets, 4 merchants and 8 
landed gentry. Now was the hour of crisis for James Stuart of 
Dunearn! 

The Earl of Rosslyn was the first to give evidence and he 
reported that Stuart had stated that he had no intention of 
aiming at Boswell and therefore he must have been hit by a 
random shot. This was, in some ways, confirmed by John 
Douglas, who reported that Boswell too had intended to fire 
in the air. By this time it had become obvious to all those 
present in the Court that the real culprit was duelling. 
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Cockburn seized upon this and pointed out that Boswell’s 
practice of writing personal abuse in the form of anonymous 
verse and letters had made him many enemies, any one of 
whom might have stood in the dock that very day. Francis 
Jeffrey took up the defence and stressed Stuart’s lack of 
malice towards Boswell, his willingness to avoid a 
confrontation and, above all, the many duellists who had been 
exonerated by this very court of law! The Lord Justice-Clerk, 
who was a staunch Tory, but bitterly opposed to the tactic of 
personal attack via the newspaper on political opponents, 
rebuked his logic, but admitted that it was a fact. The Lord 
Advocate, when his turn came, was brief and apologetic, 
almost anxious to get it all over with as soon as possible. A 
few feet from him, Sir Walter Scott, Clerk of the Court of 
Session, squirmed in embarrassment! Significantly, the jury 
did not retire and soon announced their verdict — Not Guilty! 
The audience erupted into thunderous applause, hands were 
shaken all round and the Lord Justice-Clerk added quietly: 
“Mr James Stuart, I congratulate you on the verdict returned 
by a jury of your countrymen”. It was 4.30 a.m. on the 11th 
June, 1822. 

The consequences of the trial were considerable. The 
Whigs, or Liberals as they increasingly preferred to call 
themselves, were exultant. Ballads were printed and songs 
were sung in Edinburgh’s many taverns. One popular verse 
ran as follows— 


“For justice stood on Stuart’s side, 
Though he’s awa in France to bide, 
And justice felled the Tory’s pride 
That morning on Balbarton.” 


Even the Tories were affected and Ultra-Toryism with its 
arrogant belief in its right to rule began to subside. Moderate 
men replaced those who had abused power for so long and 
they shaped a political party with a sense of responsibility. 
Newspapers improved immensely in quality and tone and 
rejected squalid articles and guttersnipe morality. James 
Stuart farmed for a while, but with the crisis year 1825 he 
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emigrated to the United States. While there he praised the 
American Constitution lavishly and continued to annoy 
British Tories by his derogatory remarks about the United 
Kingdom. He returned to this country eventually to be a 
newspaper editor and finally an Inspector of Factories. He 
died in November, 1849 at the age of 74 from heart disease. 
The man who suffered most and yet was absolutely innocent 
was his father, Dr. Charles Stuart of Dunearn. Extremely 
religious, compassionate and sincere he seemed to carry the 
blame for his son’s involvement in a man’s death. He 
therefore appears to have punished himself by retiring from 
the public view and taking no active part in any of the 
philanthropic societies in which he was involved. That he 
succeeded cannot be denied. Indeed, how many of Scotland’s 
historians and educationalists have ever heard of him? Yet, as 
long as Gaelic is still spoken in our land his name should be 
remembered. 


POSTSCRIPT 
Inverness Courier, 5 August, 1824 


“Mr Stuart, younger of Dunearn, while passing through 
Dingwall on his way to the estate of Strathconon, which 
he has lately purchased, happened to learn that a 
gentleman was confined in the jail of that town under 
circumstances which strongly excited his feelings. Mr 
Stuart immediately lodged £60 with the Magistrate of 
Dingwall and secured the prisoner’s enlargement. The 
debt was for £50. What enhanced this humane act is that 
Mr Stuart never heard of any of the parties concerned till 
his visit to Dingwall.” 





CLAN SAGAS AND HISTORICAL LEGENDS 
DR JOHN MACINNES 
25th January, 199] 


The amount of material that can quite properly be called 
‘historical’ in Gaelic oral tradition is enormous. As anyone 
who has as much as glanced at one of the volumes of clan 
history knows, there is an abundance of tales and legends in 
the traditions of every clan. Some of these are presented by 
the authors of clan histories as vivid fictions, others are 
regarded as making a serious contribution to the elucidation 
of problems in the history of a particular kindred at a 
particular time 

Less dramatic but unquestionably ‘historical’ are the 
mundane narratives that formed a very important part of the 
storytelling tradition, at least in most areas of Gaelic Scotland 
in comparatively recent times. Most of these narratives were 
biographical or autobiographical and might deal with 
experiences of fishing or shepherding or whatever the 
audience found interesting. Such experiences were of course 
often recounted with considerable artistic style. These 
matters, as well as descriptions of the crafts of a township or 
a parish all come under the modern rubric of oral history. 

Clan legends belong to the past and mention the names of 
individuals who may or may not be known in written sources. 
However, there are occasional stories that mention clan chiefs 
or the like but in which these characters are of secondary 
importance. They simply fix the tale in a Gaelic setting. For 
instance, there is a humorous tale about a chief’s piper and 
how he and his wife ran out of whisky. It was told in more 
than one place with the appropriate chief’s name used, 
whether MacLeod or MacKinnon or, as in this version, 
MacDonald of Glengarry. ‘I’ll go to Glengarry’, said the 
piper to his wife, ‘and I'll say that you have died and that I 
need whisky for your wake’. He did that and MacDonald gave 
him a bottle. But the piper and his wife soon drank it all and 
what could they do then. 
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‘PI go to the Lady of Glengarry’, said the piper’s wife, 
‘and say that you have died and that I need whisky for your 
wake’. She did that and the piper and his wife drank the 
second bottle. 

That afternoon MacDonald of Glengarry came home and 
said to his wife, ‘I have sad news: the piper’s wife is dead’. 

‘No, no’, said his wife, ‘it’s the piper who's dead’. 

And Glengarry and his wife began to argue and became 
quite angry with each other, each of them convinced that the 
other was wrong. 

‘There’s only one thing for it’, said Glengarry, “we'll have 
to go to the piper’s house and see which of them is dead’. 

The piper and his wife saw them coming. ‘What shall we 
do? What shall we do?’ they said. ‘Let’s go and lie on the 
bed’, said the wife, ‘and we’ll both pretend to be dead’. 

Glengarry and his lady came in. ‘Oh, this is a tragic house’, 
Glengarry said. ‘The two of them are dead!’ But then he 
added: ‘And now we'll never know which of them died first. I 
must say I’d give a bottle of the best to anyone who’d tell me 
that’. 

‘Me’, shouted the piper’s wife. ‘I died first!’ 

And MacDonald of Glengarry had to give her another 
bottle. 

A story of a very different kind tells of MacDonald of 
Clanranald’s pet seal which came and went as it pleased, 
going to sea and sometimes disappearing for a couple of days 
or more at a time. On one occasion it was away for over a 
week and when it came home it was severely wounded, with a 
harpoon still embedded in one of its flippers. Clanranald’s 
men took the harpoon out of the wound and the seal 
recovered. The harpoon had certain initials carved in it and 
Clanranald kept it hanging above the fireplace. 

Some years after that a Dutch ship put in at one of the 
harbours in South Uist and Clanranald invited the captain to 
dinner. The captain kept staring at the harpoon and at last 
asked Clanranald where he had found it. Clanranald told him. 
‘These are my initials,’ said the captain, ‘and I’m the man 
who threw that harpoon at a seal off the River Bann in 
Ireland’. 
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It was then Clanranald and all who heard the story realised 
how far a seal may travel. 

Another story, which I heard in Nova Scotia, tells how 
MacDonald of Clanranald’s grooms had instructions to watch 
how the fillies drank water. Those that did not have to pause 
often for breath were selected as brood mares. 

Such stories, whether they preserve interesting details of a 
perfectly realistic kind, or whether they survive simply 
because they are humorous anecdotes, or for some other 
reason are rather different from the clan legends. But, as we 
shall see, the difference is one of degree. It is, indeed, partly 
a matter of classification. The main group can be called Clan 
Sagas. These are all fairly short but there are also sequences 
or cycles of stories that give a more extended narrative, the 
portions of which are linked by the biographies of individuals 
or by the vicissitudes of the history of a clan. 

The stories in question were described in summary fashion, 
but with characteristic clarity, by the late Professor Kenneth 
Jackson in his paper on The Folktale in Gaelic Scotland, 
published in 1952. 

‘An important body of Gaelic folktale, and a large one, is 
the stories about known historical characters and events, 
particularly about clan chiefs and the relations between clans. 
These may sometimes contain fragments of real history 
unknown to conventional historical sources. The clan tales 
are a type of folklore very much more developed in Scotland 
than in Ireland, where the upheavals of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and the English rule of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth seem to have wiped almost all memory of the 
local aristocracy from the popular mind. Here in Scotland one 
may gather traditions about the battle of Inverlochy, the 
Keppoch murders, Culloden, the massacre of Glencoe, and 
much else, and endless tales of the feuds and battles and 
adventures of the clan chiefs, often involving some element 
of the marvellous or supernatural.’ 

Even in that summary Jackson touches on some of the 
problems that invite analysis: for example ‘fragments of real 
history’ juxtaposed with ‘elements of the supernatural’. And 
there are other, larger structural and stylistic problems. 
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Some modern historians will dismiss clan sagas as fiction 
but accept later (sometimes not very much later) traditions — 
of the clearances, for instance — as fact, even when both are 
indistinguishable in their sober and restrained narrative. But 
as we all know, if we have listened to Gaelic storytellers at 
all, such stylistic criteria are no guarantee of historical 
veracity. 

Perhaps it is worth saying that Jackson’s claim that the 
upheavals of Irish history ‘have wiped almost all memory of 
the local aristocracy from the popular mind’ seems to me to 
be rather strong. It would, however, be true to say, I think, 
that the Scottish Gaelic tales that I call ‘sagas’ are more 
numerous than their Irish counterparts. 

Although the problem of historicity is of course of the 
greatest importance, I am primarily concerned with the 
historical stories as narrative fictions rather than reflections 
of Gaelic history. The stories are ‘Heroic’ and deal with a 
warrior society and that alone isolates them within the much 
wider spectrum of tradition which as I said at the beginning 
of this lecture can properly be called ‘historical’. 

It is perfectly acceptable to call them legends but ‘legend’ 
alone does not perhaps have quite the right connotation. 
Moreover, there are many episodes in clan legends that 
remind us of the Icelandic sagas. And not just episodes: there 
is a general stylistic tone that connects both. But although 
there are numerous historical and cultural links between 
Iceland and Gaelic Scotland, especially the north-western 
areas of Gaelic Scotland, I do not insist that the literary 
resemblances are genetic. 

Interestingly enough though the oldest clan sagas centre on 
the actions of a man with a name of Norse origin: the Gaelic 
Somhairle is from Norse Sumarlidhi and Somerled, as he is 
known in English language accounts, was no doubt of mixed 
Norse and Gaelic ancestry. 

There are two small groups of sagas about him that tell 1) 
how he came to be a leader of the Gaels and 2) about some of 
the battles in which he defeated the Norsemen. 

The first involves Clann Aonghuis, the Clan MacInnes, and 
there may be a fragment of historical motivation to be 
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discerned in them. Clann Aonghuis were then in Morven, and 
apparently not very numerous. According to the version I 
have known from childhood, Somerled asked the MacInneses 
for their support, which they gave; according to Clan Donald 
sources (their eponymous ancestor being a grandson of 
Somerled), the MacInneses asked Somerled to lead them. 

According to a story I heard in our family, Clann Aonghuis 
once fought a great battle against the Norsemen in Islay. I 
was very small when I heard this and cannot remember 
whether the Norsemen had been defeated or not; there was 
probably a suggestion that they had lost. But if in fact the 
Norsemen were victorious, and if we are dealing with a real 
historical event, this great battle may have marked the loss of 
Islay to the Norsemen. Now Islay was the territory of Cinéal 
nOenghusa, one of the three divisions of the original 
Dalriadic settlement. If my speculation has any validity at all, 
the Clann Aonghuis of Morven were a remnant of the Cinéal 
nOenghusa and Somerled’s appeal to them (or their support 
of Somerled) was connected with the Gaelic leader’s attempt 
to establish his own Dalriadic credentials. This alliance 
would strengthen that as much on psychological as on 
military grounds. 

But our Gaelic sagas also conceal historical events and 
processes. Although the great Clan Campbell was at one time 
part of the confederation of the Lordship of the Isles and the 
Coastland of the Gael, there are no accounts of that, even in 
the stories that come from MacDonald sources, which might 
be expected to make a propaganda point about the Campbells 
having been at one time under the hegemony of Clan Donald. 
In some respects at least clan sagas have in contrast with 
political poetry rather a limited horizon. They are concerned 
with individuals and focus on individual relatinships, with 
only an occasional passing reference to a wider historical 
framework. 

J. F. Campbell, in the nineteenth century, was of the 
opinion that the makers, or the transmitters, of clan tales saw 
the deeds of great men from a lower level of society. Some of 
them do, and some of them depict clan chiefs as grasping and 
tyrannical. But | believe, though I cannot go into the matter 
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here, that they come from a variety of social levels. In 
a qualitative sense, however, they are rarely parochial and 
it could be argued that the bards and the makers of sagas 
are simply working according to different aesthetic 
principles. 

While the Lordship of the Isles lasted, it was strong enough 
to maintain a general peace (even if that term is relative) over 
a wide area of the Highlands and Islands. When its power was 
broken by the King and Parliament of Scotland, latent 
rivalries were released and anarchy broke out as Gaelic 
society was reduced to a multiplicity of warring units. The 
great mass of clan sagas come from that background and from 
this period of c.1500 to c.1745. If we use the concept of a 
‘Heroic Age’, we might say that this was perhaps a late 
manifestation of it. Certainly some of the constants of “Heroic 
Ages’ are present in the stories: war as a sort of aristocratic 
game; the figure of the young warrior; stress on single 
combat; death in battle and the praise of the bards. 

It is reported that around 1600, when a great warrior of the 
MacAulays in Lewis, Domhnall Cam mac Dhubhghaill, heard 
of the invention of gunpowder he remarked: ‘The day of the 
hero is over. Now the weakling is as good as the strong man’. 
(Tha latha a’ ghaisgich seachad. Tha an duine lag a nis cho 
math ris an duine làidir’), Gaisgeach can be translated ‘hero’ 
or ‘warrior’ and certainly the day of the warrior in Gaelic 
society was not over by 1600. But contempt for this non- 
heroic form of combat and hostility to the use of fire-arms is 
reflected in poetry as late as the eighteenth century: in, for 
instance, Colonel John Roy Stuart’s songs about Culloden, 
where he himself fought on the side of the Prince. 

The Forty-Five is commonly seen as the terminus of this 
age of anarchy. Whether it began with the destruction of the 
Lordship of the Isles or whether its terminus a quo aught to 
be placed earlier, it is known in Gaelic as Linn nan Creach, 
the Age of the Forays, although the ideas of plunder and ruin 
are involved in the term also. Specifically creach is cattle 
taken in a raid. Such raids — togail chreach — known in other 
cultures too were an institution of great antiquity and 
functioned as part of the initiation of young warriors. 
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The warrior class, as we may call it for convenience, has 
not yet been sufficiently studied from an anthropological 
point of view. It had important privileges and to it belonged 
by right of birth all those who counted themselves uasal — 
noble. What was originally a serf class, who tilled the soil 
and whose menfolk were not only not expected to go to war 
but were not even allowed to carry weapons, had largely 
disappeared by about 1600. This did not mean of course that 
when the men of that class were armed all distinctions 
between high and low disappeared. We have here and there in 
the clan sagas incidental references to those processes and 
social attributes. From time to time young men of the tuath — 
the commonalty — were recruited into the warrior class 
because of their unusual strength, stature or agility. In a few 
sagas we find an emphasis on the high-handed behaviour and 
the depredations of the privileged warriors. In some areas 
these warriors, or those of them that formed a comitatus or 
bodyguard for a chief, were known as buannaichean, the best 
known of whom were Buannaichean Mhic Leoid. The general 
Gaelic term for them is Léine-chneas or Léine-chnios and 
their leader is a ceann-feadhna, the head of a feadhan, a 
troop. Such bands of young warriors — the ‘braves’ of the clan 
— enjoyed a high degree of eligibility as prospective suitors: 
the term fear dhe m’fheadhain ‘one of my beaux’ is probably 
not unconnected with that. This is in fact one of a number of 
interesting semantic developments in Gaelic that seem to 
reflect the importance of the warriors in society. Another is 
sluagh, ‘an [armed] host’, which comes to mean simply 
‘populace’ as in sluagh an dite, though it has of course more 
specific meanings as well. 

The characteristic dress of the warrior is the breacan 
which, as I have pointed out elsewhere, was recognised as 
such by the ‘Disclothing Act’ of 1747. In a very different 
context, its function in the imagery of women’s love-songs is 
as a marker of the lover’s social status as warrior. The 
significance of the epithet na Plaide Báine in the story of 
Fionnlagh na Plaide Báine in Skye, who overcame 
Buannaichean Mhic Leoid, is that as a non-warrior he does not 
wear the colourful ‘uniform’ of these privileged young braves. 
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A relatively small group of stories contain what is 
apparently no more than a naturalistic motif. A band of young 
warriors, often said to be three, chance to come, usually late 
at night, to a humble dwelling in a lonely part of the moor. 
An old woman and her daughter — a red-haired girl in a 
number of variants — live there. The men ask for shelter until 
morning and are told they are welcome provided one of them 
can defeat the girl in wrestling. Only one of them succeeds; 
they are given hospitality; and in most variants the victor and 
the girl become lovers. (There is a sequel in some versions in 
which the son born to the girl later meets his father.) It is at 
least possible that this group of stories is influenced, no 
matter at how many removes, by the theme of the goddess of 
sovereignty and the rightful king, so closely linked to the idea 
of kingship in Irish tradition. The goddess who personifies 
the kingdom appears as an ugly hag but is transformed when 
she meets and is embraced by the rightful claimant. 

For example, in the story of Niall Nofghiallach, Niall and 
his four brothers lose their way while out hunting and rest in 
order to cook part of their kill. They find a well guarded by a 
hideous crone who will give them water only in return for a 
kiss. Three of them simply refuse her request, the fourth gives 
her no more than a token kiss, while Niall agrees not only to 
kiss her but to become her lover. When he embraces her, the 
dreadful crone is transformed into a radiantly beautiful girl. 
She then explains who she really is and foretells that Niall 
and his descendants will hold the kingship in perpetuity 
except for two kings of the line of the brother who gave her a 
token kiss. If there is indeed a trace of influence from this 
myth on the Scottish Gaelic folktale, it might be that the roles 
of crone and beautiful girl, the appearance of the goddess 
before and after the embrace, are redistributed. This is all a 
very flimsy speculation but there is something strange and 
unexplained in at least a number of the versions of this tale. 

There is a sub-category of stories that deal with bowmen. 
In the Isle of Skye the most renowned family of bowmen 
were the MacInneses who were hereditary bowmen to 
MacKinnon of Strath. They were descended, according to 
tradition, from one Niall a’ Bhogha who was born (or so it 
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was said in our family: I have no independent corroboration 
from any other tradition) in Duisdale in Sleat. Some said that 
the head of the house in every generation was named Niall. 
This may however be a rationalisation. Stories about the 
MacMhuirich poets in Uist refer simply to ‘MacMhuirich’ 
without forename and stories about ‘Niall a’ Bhogha’ who 
cannot be the same individual may use a comparable 
convention. The first Niall a’ Bhogha is supposed to have 
been a man of great strength and of at least ordinary stature. 
But many of the famous bowmen of Gaelic tradition were 
small, insignificant and even misshapen men. These are 
generally speaking not represented as members of a comitatus 
but as men who lead solitary lives, living in isolated 
borderlands and entering into temporary service with a clan 
chief or called upon in times of need. This emphasis on their 
solitariness may be realistic enough in some cases but 
probably the storyteller’s art has in certain instances at least 
heightened this aspect for dramatic purposes. 

One of the most famous bowmen in island sagas is Dubh 
Sidh from Jura who fought for Sir James MacDonald in the 
Battle of Gruinneart in 1598 in Islay, against Sir Lachlan 
Maclean, Lachann Mor Dhubhaird. 

Dubh Sidh is a sinister figure in the saga of that battle: 
‘isean a ghuir an Diabhall ann an Diùraidh — an imp hatched 
by the Devil in Jura’. In some versions of the tale Dubh Sidh 
is depicted as an undersized man, practically a dwarf, of 
exceedingly unprepossessing features. In others, while Dubh 
Sidh does not undergo the riastradh which distinguishes Cu 
Chulainn’s frenzy, his face became horribly distorted before 
battle. There may be no connection but it would be unsafe to 
discount it entirely. 

In most versions Dubh Sidh approaches Lachann Mor first 
and offers his services. Sir Lachlan orders the ugly grinning 
dwarfish creature out of his sight. Dubh Sidh then goes to Sir 
James MacDonald: ‘Will you have me?’ he says. ‘Indeed, | 
will’, says MacDonald, ‘and twenty more of your kind if I 
could get them’. ‘Then III see to Lachann Mor’, said Dubh 
Sìdh, ‘and you see to his men’. ‘Honey on your lips!” said 
MacDonald. ‘Blood on my hand!’ said Dubh Sidh. The saga 
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goes on to tell how Dubh Sidh got his wish. 

Sir James MacDonald, the last of Clan Eoin Mhoir, bore 
the title of ‘MacDonald’, head of all Clan Donald. In tradition 
this is not MacDhomhnaill but Mag’ onaill. The voicing of the 
c of mac is not uncommon (cf. MagUidhir, MagAoidh; and in 
English forms such as Maguinness; or, in pronunciation, 
Magloud). 

It may have been a high register pronunciation and had an 
honorific force. Some of the storytellers who used it did not 
realise it was ‘MacDonald’ at all; and neither did some 
eighteenth century writers, who reproduced it as Matha 
Conail{/], which represents the pronunciation — th being 
merely a syllable divider — accurately enough. 

The man of insignificant appearance or stature who 
compensates for that by developing special skills is realistic. 
In the sagas, this functions as a narrative device. In story after 
story these formidable archers win because their enemies 
invariably underestimate them. So in the stories about Little 
John mac Andrew whom the storytellers often placed on the 
borders of Keppoch — a liminal setting in the disputed 
territory between MacDonalds and Macintoshes — although he 
is known to have lived in Dail na h-Aitnich in the parish of 
Duthil. ' 

So, too, in the stories set in Aberdeenshire and between 
Atholl and the Braes of Angus about An Crom Ruadh or, on 
the southern Perthshire boundary, in the stories about 
Domhnall Beag nan Saighdean. 

The William Tell story is told about a number of bowmen: 
lain Buidhe nan Saighead in Kintail, for instance, and in Uist, 
where the target is not an apple but an egg and the archer is 
Gille Padara Dubh. Migratory legends of various kind became 
attached to the names of such renowned warriors and a 
variety of motifs move from saga to saga. 

One such motif is particularly brutal and violent. I mention 
it only to draw a possible parallel with an episode in the old 
Irish story: Scéla Muicce Meicc Da Tho. In the Irish story the 
hero Cet mac Mágach is about to receive the champion s 
portion of the pig at the feast when the great Conall Cernach 
comes in and claims the portion. Cet reluctantly 
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acknowledges that Conall is the greater hero but adds that if a 
certain Anluan were present he would contest the claim. ‘But 
he is’, said Conall, taking Anluan’s head from his belt. And 
he hurled it at Cet’s chest so that blood flowed from the 
mouth. 

In more than one Scottish story the severed head of a man 
is suddenly set on the table in front of his wife who does not 
know until that moment that her husband is dead. In two 
variants at least the mouth is stuffed with cheese. 

There may be no connection between old and new here but 
it does raise the question of whether we are dealing with a 
continuous tradition, constantly renewing itself of course, of 
common Gaelic story-telling. A certain Iain Gallach was born 
on a flat stone — in some versions his head was flattened as 
his mother delayed the birth of her child — and Leac Iain 
Ghallaich is still known. Similar details may be found in 
earlier literature but there is no way of proving a direct 
connection. These may all be no more than migratory motifs. 
Yet in some sense there must be continuity of Gaelic 
storytelling with perhaps Norse influences, particularly in 
northern and north-western areas in particular, playing a part. 

There is one vignette which is worth looking at briefly. It 
comes from the Icelandic saga of Grettir the Strong: Grettis 
Saga. Grettir is haunted by Glamr, who is one of the walking 
dead of Icelandic tradition, an aptrgongumadhr. When Glamr 
was alive he was a morose, difficult man, and strong; after 
death he was stronger still. In the saga, he tries to get Grettir 
to come outside and fight him and develops the habit of 
riding on the roof-tree of Grettir’s house, kicking the sides 
with his heels while he issues his challenge. When at last they 
do fight, Glamr falls on his back outside the doorway; it is 
night-time and there is a sudden break in the clouds and the 
moon appears. Glamr glares at the moon and Grettir sees his 
eyes. And although Grettir was a strong man and very brave, 
that sight gave him, as he always said afterwards, the most 
terrible fright he had ever had. 

There is a short anecdote in Gaelic in which these events 
are replicated. A man named Domhnall Ban is haunted by a 
bòcan who had once, when he was alive, been a neighbour. 
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The bòcan rides on the roof-tree and kicks the sides of the 
house with his heels. In contrast to Glamr the bocan is 
harmless and only wants to show where he had buried certain 
objects which are to be returned to their owner. He does this 
eventually. It is night-time; the moon appears; and Domhnall 
Ban sees the eyes of the bòcan in the moonlight. Domhnall 
Ban is a brave man too but, just like Grettir, he always said 
afterwards that that was the most terrible fright he had every 
had. The words are in fact almost identical in Gaelic and Icelandic. 

The Gaelic tale is a mere anecdote; the Icelandic saga a 
much more complex and sophisticated work which then 
develops the haunting of Grettir by the memory of the eyes. 
(The name Glamr, as Professor Hermann Pálsson has pointed 
out, is cognate with English ‘gleam’, and related to one of the 
poetical names for the moon). Our little Gaelic story on the 
other hand ends at the point I have indicated when the bòcan 
shows Domhnall Ban where the buried objects lie. 

That is probably the closest parallel that we have between 
Gaelic and Icelandic storytelling but in much more general 
terms there is that common stylistic tone I have already 
referred to. 

The style of Gaelic clan sagas is always bare and 
economical. Dialogue is laconic and acts as a narrative device 
to further and explain the action. In stories of violent events, 
dialogue also is frequently sharp and violent — which 
sometimes leads translators to modify or even omit the 
crucial words. There are English versions in print of a story in 
which young MacLeod of Assynt has been refused the hand 
of MacKenzie’s daughter; he and his men in their birlinn pass 
the ship of one Fionnlagh Dubh na Saighead as MacLeod 
returns from his unsuccessful wooing. Fionnlagh calls across 
to them and asks for their news and they tell him. In one 
translation: ‘Fionnlagh shouted back an expression so 
insulting that young MacLeod vowed to be revenged on him 
sooner or later.’ Then the the story goes on to tell of how 
MacLeod got his revenge. It is not difficult to guess the 
nature of Fionnlagh Dubh’s innuendo but the point is that 
without the dialogue, the whole structure falls apart. 
Exchange of insult and innuendo is central to the plot in saga 
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after saga; and we may find that otherwise distant variants of 
a story preserve these crucial exchanges virtually unaltered. 
Some of the utterances are in more or less rough verse; for 
example, a couplet linked only by one internal rhyme. But 
some are in quatrain form. They are often veiled but 
frequently succeed in conveying a sense of dramatic power. 
Honour and shame are clearly important in this society and 
the dialogue, or sometimes monologue, is the vehicle that 
registers and gives public expression to its values. 

An item in the code of honour is how to die properly. This 
may be in one way or another a human universal but again 
there are parallels between Icelandic and Gaelic sagas. 

In the same saga of Grettir the Strong, Atli, Grettir’s 
brother, is run through the body by a spear. He pulls it out 
and observes that broad-bladed spears are fashionable now. 
Then he dies. 

In a Gaelic cycle of stories Maclain of Ardnamurchan and 
his younger brother were in feud with the Camerons. Without 
asking Maclain’s permission, the brother became betrothed to 
Lochiel’s daughter. When Maclain heard about this he lay in 
wait for his brother in a hill-pass. When the brother saw 
Maclain, less than fifty yards distant, he raised his hand in 
greeting. Maclain shot an arrow at him and the arrow struck 
him in the armpit so that his arms were flung upwards and he 
spun round and dropped on one knee. Maclain walked over to 
him. “You dance well’, said he. ‘If you dance as well as that 
on the night of your wedding to that devious, black, luckless 
daughter of Locheil, no one will have very much to say 
against you.’ And with that the brother died. 

The saga then goes on to describe how the Camerons 
avenged his death. 

It was a hot day and Maclain raised his helmet and wiped 
his brow. A Cameron bowman took careful aim and the arrow 
struck Maclain between his two eyes. He reeled back but still 
upright seized the arrow and tugged is savagely out of the 
wound. Without looking at it, he flung it on the grass. “Was 
that a cleg that bit me?’ he said. Then he fell to the ground 
and died. 

Heroic death with memorable words is the ideal. We do 
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occasionally hear of bas a’ chinn-adhairt, ‘pillow death’, but 
on the whole the storytellers appear to take the line that the 
least said about it the better. Iain Odhar, a great MacDonald 
warrior, tried to make his death-bed memorable. 

As he lay dying, he sent for one of his closest friends. The 
two old men bade each other farewell and as his friend was 
about to embrace him, he saw [ain Odhar’s hand coming at 
him with the sgian-dubh and he leapt away. ‘I have killed 
twenty men in my time’, said Iain Odhar, ‘and during my 
lifetime the River Roy has drowned twenty. If I had got you, I 
would have beaten the river. Now people will say: Iain Odhar 
after all was no greater than the River Roy’. 

In legends of the supernatural there is a motif of man and 
river in contest; if the Iain Odhar story is at all connected 
with that belief in the power of rivers it shows an interesting 
development. But in these clan sagas in general there is little 
of the ‘supernatural’ : omens and portents, for instance, are in 
the Gaelic society which produced the stories regarded as part 
of the order of nature. Indeed, our use of ‘supernatural’ there 
is a little inept. There is one saga in which warriors are seen 
suddenly to sprout antlers (this is a motif of a wonder-tale 
kind) but that is highly unusual. They were not, incidently, 
MacKenzies and so there is no suggestion of deer symbolism. 
The men in question were of Clan Donald. 

There are traces of what scholars call Heroic Biography in 
our clan sagas. It has been demonstrated by a number of 
scholars that there is more or less of a pattern to the 
biography of ‘heroes’ in a whole range of cultures. For 
instance, the hero is born posthumously or supernaturally, the 
birth attended by mysterious portents, or he is reared in 
obscurity or suckled by wild animals; there are tokens of his 
future greatness, though he may be of more or less violent 
disposition; he slays monsters; takes service in foreign lands; 
he returns and vanquishes his enemies; the manner of his 
death is extraordinary. 

Not all of these elements are necessarily present in any 
given Heroic Biography. One may add also that certain 
features are realistic in a society in which warfare was 
endemic: flight from the place of birth, for instance, and the 
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return of the hero to seek revenge. It does seem, however, 
that we are justified in seeing traces of a very widely 
distributed pattern in many of our clan sagas. 

Iain Dubh Seang, progenitor of the House of Bohuntin, was 
born out of wedlock, suckled by a deerhound bitch, and could 
outstrip all the warriors of his age. Aonghus Fionn mac 
Dhomhnaill Hearaich was born posthumously. (His father, 
according to some versions of the tale, suffered a three-fold 
death; a motif which may itself be based upon an Indo- 
European form of ritual killing). His mother fled from Uist to 
Skye and brought her infant son up in a hut in the Cuillin. A 
hind used to visit him as he lay on the sward outside and 
constantly licked one side of his head, so that the hair on that 
side became fair: hence the name Aonghus Fionn. In due time 
he returned to Uist and avenged the death of his father. His 
name is preserved in ‘Dun Aonghuis’ to the present day. 

The detail of Aonghus Fionn and the hind is of course 
reminiscent of the story of Oisein whose mother was a deer: 
Mas tu mo mháthair gur fiadh thu. In another saga of the 
same cycle as that of Aonghus Fionn, one of the killers of 
Domhnall Hearach, his own half-brother Gilleasbaig Dubh, 
comes to Din Sgathaich and is shown a longship newly built 
for still another half-brother Domhnall Gallach. Gilleasbaig 
draws attention to an alleged flaw low down by the keel; 
Domhnall Gallach stoops to examine it and gives Gilleasbaig 
the chance to behead him. In the story of Fionn’s youth, 
Goban Saor made a tree-house for the boy; Luas Lurgann 
drew his attention to an alleged flaw at the base of the door 
and Goban Saor dies also. There are other parallels or 
coincidences to examine in these stories. 

Probably the nearest to a full heroic biography is to be 
found in the cycle of stories about Alasdair mac Colla. His 
birth was attended by the proper manifestations: ‘The night 
that Alasdair mac Colla was born, the swords leapt out of 
their scabbards, the shields clanged together on the wall, the 
mares cast their foals and the midwife said: “Truly this will 
be a great hero.” ’ 

Alasdair is a strange, morose child who has the unpleasant 
habit of eating live toads. He is of a passionate disposition; he 
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fights not quite with monsters but with a dangerous bull and 
kills it with his bare hands. He seeks service not exactly in 
the foreign land of the paradigm of heroic biography but in 
the hostile and relatively distant territory of the Campbells. 
His death, prophesied in his boyhood, is not extraordinary but 
it does happen in a place with an extraordinary name: the 
unique Gocam-Go. 

As Professor Jackson pointed out in the paper which I have 
quoted, these tales ‘may sometimes contain fragments of real 
history unknown to conventional historical sources’. It has 
been suggested that if all the known folktale motifs were 
removed, we would be left with a core of historical fact. 
Often enough, however, a clan saga may consist in its entirety 
of what are patently folktale motifs. Others have a 
propaganda element in them; these stories have obviously 
been constructed with a bias in favour of a certain clan or 
kindred. It would be a fascinating if monumental task to 
separate fact from fiction in all the historical tales; there is an 
enormous field for research here. 

On a particular point of history a clan saga from the Isle of 
Lewis has something of interest to tell us. It seems to be 
assumed, at least in some quarters, that the Maclvers of 
Lewis are of direct Norse descent and were there before the 
campaigns led by Somerled. Here is an outline of a Lewis tale 
which concerns the Maclvers. 

In Argyll, a group of warriors on a cattle raid rested for the 
night. A young man among them dreamt he heard a voice say 
that they would be overtaken and most of them would lose 
their lives in that very place where they now were. But he 
himself would escape and his death would come in Beirghe 
Lochlainn. The pursuit comes upon them before morning; 
many die; but the youth escapes with his life. Years after that, 
MacLeod of Lewis married a daughter of Campbell of Argyll 
and that very same young man was chosen to be a member of 
her retinue, conveying her to Lewis. He stayed in Lewis and 
settled at Beirghe in Uig and there he lived and died. He was 
a MacIver and he is the ancestor of the MaclIvers of Lewis. 

Lochlann 19 originally a fabulous land which later came to 
be associated with the Vikings and their homeland, hence 
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Norway; and Beirghe or Beirbhe is usually taken to be 
Bergen. Could it be that at one time Lewis (or perhaps other 
areas also of the north-west) was regarded by the southern 
Gaels as a part of the greater “Lochlann” — a Norwegian 
empire? 

On the question of historicity, there was in fact a marriage 
between a MacLeod of Lewis and a daughter of Campbell of 
Argyll in the second half of the fifteenth century and there is 
a poem in the Book of the Dean of Lismore which celebrates 
the union: Fhuaras mac mar an t-athair. 

The Clan Maclver of Argyll is well known and well known 
also is their presence on the north-west mainland. Do we have 
here, then, a ‘fragment of real history’ with perhaps fictional 
additions? It may of course have become fashionable after the 
re-Gaelicisation of the Isles and the north in general to 
obscure direct Norse ancestry. But this is perhaps 
unnecessarily sceptical. 

There are some clan sagas in which the propaganda is quite 
palpable. After the MacKenzies overran the MacLeod lands 
on the mainland, a MacLeod laird and his son return one 
night to recover their house (now in possession of a 
MacKenzie) and kill the usurpers. As they look into the house 
they see the new householder and his son preparing arrows. 
‘What a splendid night this would be to go out killing 
MacLeods!’ says the young MacKenzie. His father becomes 
angry and denounces his son’s spirit of vengefulness. “Surely 
there has been enough killing’, he says. ‘Let us now have peace’. 

The MacLeods, overhearing this conversation, are so 
impressed by the moral principles of the MacKenzie who has 
deprived them of house and home, land, stock and 
possessions, that they turn away and give up their intention of 
taking revenge. 

The moral of this patently MacKenzie saga is that the 
victor can afford to forget. 

There is a splendid cycle of sagas about the MacLeods and 
the MacAulays in Uig, Lewis. Again, this sequence of stories 
is patently designed to justify, although quite subtly, the 
actions of the MacAulays. Some of the stories were known 
until recently in Lewis tradition but the chief source is the 
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collection made by John Morrison (1787-1834), a native of 
Harris, and translated into English; a translation which, 
unfortunately, obscures many of the stylistic virtues of the 
originals. The story that tells how this great vendetta began 
explains that old MacLeod of Pabbay’s wife was a strong- 
willed, passionate woman and how, after a certain exchange 
of insults which MacLeod tried to ignore, incited the sons of 
the family to exact revenge. 

That night old MacLeod saw the sky red over the township 
of Reef and Valtos while a great surge of lamentation fills the 
air. Morrison’s translation goes on: ‘Old MacLeod enquired 
the cause for the dreadful cries ashore at Reef. His wicked 
wife replied: “My whelps have now plenty blood about their 
teeth” ’. 

In Gaelic, as I heard it, she said: ‘Fiaclan do chuid chuilean 
ann a sùilean buidhe Chlann Amhlaigh’, (‘The teeth of your 
whelps in the yellow eyes of the MacAulays’) which is much 
vivider and is constructed as a rhythmical statement with an 
internal rhyme. The translator also inserts moralising glosses, 
such as: ‘this attempt to wipe out a family was divinely over- 
ruled by the supreme disposer of every event, to show the 
good and the bad that there is no device of men, however 
secretly executed, but he can frustrate and control...’ 

There is no hint of such moralising in any of the hundreds 
of historical legends that I have examined. It has no place 
stylistically in the genre. The controlled detachment of the 
narrative, the spare descriptive style, and the vivid exchanges 
of dialogue which we find in these stories make them, to my 
mind, the most interesting of all Gaelic oral tales. 
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GLASGOW AND GAELIC WRITING 
KENNETH D. MACDONALD 
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The city of Glasgow has for a long time loomed large in the 
experience and emotions of many Gaelic-speaking 
Highlanders. In this paper I pursue a twofold aim: to survey 
the development of Glasgow as a centre of Gaelic literary 
activity, and also to examine the responses which the city has 
evoked in Gaelic prose and verse. 

The growth of the Gaelic community in Glasgow has been 
broadly commensurate with the growth of the city itself. In 
the small, compact medieval town which Glasgow long 
remained, the Gaelic-speaker would doubtless have been a 
familiar figure, for there were areas of Gaelic speech at no 
great distance — in the counties of Ayr, Stirling, Dumbarton 
and Argyll. But it was with the rapid growth of industrial 
Glasgow in the eighteenth, and more especially the 
nineteenth, century, at a time when economic pressure and 
social dislocation in the north were driving many Highlanders 
to the lowlands, that the Gaelic community in the city became 
substantial enough to support social and cultural activities of 
considerable range and vitality. 

There are a number of indicators by which the growth of 
Glasgow’s Gaelic community can be plotted, and these have 
recently been reviewed by Charles Withers.' Societies with a 
benevolent interest in the welfare of Highlanders in Glasgow 
began to appear fairly early in the eighteenth century with the 
founding of the Clan Buchanan Society in 1725 and the 
Highland Society of Glasgow in 1727.” At a more social and 
sentimental level, the Gaelic Club founded in 1780” gave 
expression to the Highland attachment of men who had 
prospered either professionally or commercially within the 
growing town. In the nineteenth century, the number of 
societies with either a territorial emphasis or of a more 
general cultural character increased rapidly. They included 
clan associations such as the Clan Mackay Society (1806), the 
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Clan Gregor Society (1822), the Clan MacKinnon Society 
(1891), the Clan MacDonald Society (1894); cultural bodies 
like the Ossianic Society (1831), the Celtic Society (1856), 
the Gaelic Society (1887), Ceilidh nan Gaidheal (1896); and a 
wide spread of territorial associations such as the Kintyre 
Club (1825), the Perthshire Association (1835), the Cowal 
Society (1865), the Skye Association (1865), the Lewis and 
Harris Association (1887).* 

Provision began to be made for the spiritual needs of 
Highlanders in Glasgow as early as the later part of the 
seventeenth century.’ The Rev. Neil Gillies, who was minister 
of the Tron Church from 1690 to 1701, earned a cherished 
reputation for his pastoral labours among the town’s Gaelic 
speakers. His death left a void which was only filled when the 
Rev. John McLaurin of Luss was translated to the Ramshorn 
Church in 1723. For thirty-one years, McLaurin provided 
pastoral care and a monthly Gaelic service for Glasgow’s 
Highlanders. After his death in 1754, the initiative in 
providing for the Gaelic community’s spiritual needs appears 
to have passed to the Highland Society, which approached the 
SSPCK in 1762 for funding to maintain a teacher and 
catechist, and a few years later was instrumental in 
establishing the first Gaelic Chapel, built on the corner of 
Ingram Street and Queen Street in 1770, and fully 
incorporated in 1778. This Chapel was the embryo of St. 
Columba Gaelic Church of Scotland, which still exists and 
still maintains a weekly Gaelic service. To cater for the 
growing number of Gaelic speakers settling in Glasgow, a 
second Gaelic Chapel, built by subscription, was opened in 
Duke Street in 1798. Further provision was made with the 
opening of the Gorbals Gaelic Chapel in 1813 and the Hope 
Street Gaelic Chapel in 1824.° 

While the Synod of Argyll Minutes record that there were 
“considerable numbers of persons having the Irish language 
residing in the City of Glasgow and the town of Grinok’”’ in 
1717, we do not get any accurate impression of actual figures 
until the first half of the nineteenth century, with the “Gaelic 
Census” of 1835-36 presented to the Church Commissioners.” 
This recorded some 22,500 native Highlanders in Glasgow, 
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all of whom were reportedly able to speak Gaelic. It was 
remarked at the time that many others refused to give their 
names, perhaps because they did not want the Gaelic Chapels 
to keep tabs on them, so that the true number may have been 
more like 25,000.” With the census of 1851, figures become 
available for the numbers of Glasgow residents born in the 
Highland counties, the most significant being the following: 
Argyll, 11,858; Perthshire, 6,183; Inverness-shire, 2,434; 
Ross and Cromarty, 815; Sutherland, 447; producing for these 
counties a total of 21,737. From 1891, the censal returns for 
each decade give an accurate enumeration of the Gaelic 
speakers in Glasgow: 1891 (17,978); 1901 (18,517); 1911 
(16,544); 1921 (16,744); 1931 (16,276); 1951 (12,566); 1961 
(11,165); 1971 (12,865); 1981 (9,472)."° These are the bald 
statistics which delineate a growing and then declining, but 
still substantial, Gaelic community in the city which has, for 
two centuries and more, supported a vigorous and varied 
activity in Gaelic writing and publishing. 

From the mid-seventeenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century, forty Gaelic titles, mostly religious works, were 
published in Glasgow, bearing the imprint of eleven separate 
publishers/printers.'' Eight of these are represented by only 
one or two items, but four were produced by James Duncan, 
who was apparently in business as printer and type-founder 
near Gibson’s Wynd in the Saltmarket from 1717 to c. 1754, 
and was appointed printer to the town in 1719." Nine titles 
were produced by John Orr and seventeen by Anna Orr. John 
Orr’s business of printer, publisher and stationer was situated 
on the corner of the Saltmarket, and he appears to have been 
active from c. 1752 until his death in 1766. Anna Orr, his 
relict, carried on the business until 1799, concentrating, as 
her husband had done, on Gaelic religious works." In the 
years 1801-1850, one hundred and fourteen Gaelic titles were 
published in Glasgow by thirty-five different publishers. The 
broad picture is still one of a large number of printers turning 
their hand to the occasional Gaelic production, though there 
is some tendency towards specialisation on the part of D. 
MacVean, who produced thirteen titles, John Reid who 
produced nine, and J. and P. Campbell who produced seven. 
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J. and P. Campbell, of 24 Glassford Street, were publishers of 
Norman MacLeod’s second Gaelic periodical, Cuairtear nan 
Gleann (1840-43), and their own advertisement in the journal 
shows that they sold most of the Gaelic books that were 
available at the time. Another individual who described 
himself as a “Gaelic Bookseller” was Neil Campbell of 17 
Malta Street who appears as the publisher of a number of 
Gaelic items. A note by Donald Maclean" describes him as an 
Islay man who later moved to Lurgan, County Down, and the 
assembler of a large collection of Gaelic books. 

In the years 1851-1900, the number of Gaelic publications 
produced in Glasgow reached one hundred and thirty-eight, 
and while twenty-one different publishers are represented, the 
interesting development in this period is the emergence of the 
“dedicated” Gaelic publisher, for ninety-seven of these titles 
were produced by the firm of Archibald Sinclair, the “Celtic 
Press”. Archibald Sinclair (1813-70), the founder of the firm, 
was a native of Islay who set up business at 305 Argyle Street 
in 1852, moving the following year to 62 Argyle Street, 
where the firm remained until 1894. It operated at various 
other addresses until it was eventually taken over by the firm 
of Alexander MacLaren in 1951. Archibald Sinclair had been 
succeeded in the business by his son and two of his 
grandsons, so that there was a close family involvement in the 
firm for almost a century." Charles Coventry’ has listed 
about one hundred and sixty Gaelic or Gaelic-related titles 
produced by the Celtic Press during its separate existence. At 
the end of the nineteenth century, Glasgow’s contribution to 
Gaelic publishing was further enhanced with the arrival on 
the scene of An Comann Gaidhealach, most of whose 
publications were produced in the city, and the firm of 
Alexander MacLaren. MacLaren was particularly active 
between the wars, but thereafter the firm lost some of its 
drive and was taken over by Gairm Publications in 1970. 
Gairm Publications began as an activity ancillary to the 
production of the Gaelic quarterly, Gairm, which was 
launched in 1952, and the number of titles produced under its 
imprint is now climbing towards the hundred mark. 

While Glasgow, then, has been a centre of either sporadic 
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or sustained Gaelic publishing since the seventeenth 
century,” it is not until the first half of the nineteenth century 
that we can discern the activity of a Gaelic literary coterie. 
The principal magnet for that coterie appears to have been the 
Rev. Norman MacLeod, “Caraid nan Gaidheal". who moved 
from Campbeltown to Campsie in 1825.'* By this time, with 
the support of Principal Baird of Edinburgh, he had already 
begun his strenuous campaign to ameliorate the spiritual and 
educational condition of his fellow Highlanders. He 
persuaded the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland to 
authorise the publication of a quarto edition of the Gaelic 
Bible, and, as a means of extending literacy in the Highlands, 
to set up its own Gaelic schools to supplement the work 
already being done by the Gaelic Schools Societies. In 
support of these endeavours he edited two Gaelic anthologies 
of prose and verse," and, in collaboration with Dr. Daniel 
Dewar, produced a new Gaelic dictionary.” His most 
important initiative, however, was his launching in 1829 of 
An Teachdaire Gae lach, the first significant Gaelic 
periodical.” The avowed aim of An Teachdaire was to extend 
the range of written Gaelic by providing edifying, instructive 
and entertaining matter for its widely dispersed readership, 
many of whom were only newly literate. Though it lasted for 
only two years, in monthly issues, and was in some quarters 
criticised for being insufficiently religious, its pioneering 
achievements nevertheless had a strongly stimulating effect 
on the Gaelic community. In November 1830, MacLeod was 
feted at a dinner, of which a report appeared in the Glasgow 
Herald.” 

“At half past five, upwards of ninety gentlemen, natives of, 
or interested in the prosperity of the Highlands, sat down to 
dinner in the Black Bull Inn... After dinner, a great number 
of toasts, chiefly connected with Highland feelings and 
objects, were given from the Chair... and by various members 
of the company, and received with the warmest approbation. 
In particular, the health of Dr. MacLeod, as Editor of the 
Gaelic Messenger, and the successful cultivator of Gaelic 
Literature in its various branches; and of Principal Baird, as 
the author, and indefatigable promoter, of the General 
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Assembly’s scheme for educating Highlanders, were drunk 
with rapturous applause; and the account which these 
gentlemen, in returning thanks, gave of the origin and success 
of the measures to which they have respectively devoted their 
exertions, was listened to with deep attention, and seemed to 
excite feelings of enthusiasm in the breast of every gentleman 
present.” 

A less ephemeral outcome of MacLeod’s editing of An 
Teachdaire, and his establishing, at several stylistic levels, of 
a robust standard of Gaelic prose, was the founding, by the 
Highland students of Glasgow, of the Ossianic Society in 
1831. Debating in Gaelic was the main object of the Society, 
but members were also encouraged to submit Gaelic literary 
efforts to the scrutiny and criticism of their fellows.” Norman 
MacLeod’s inspirational role was acknowledged by his being 
invited to take the Chair at the society’s first dinner early in 
1833, another event reported by the Glasgow Herald.” 

“Upwards of one hundred Highlanders sat down in the 
large Hall of the Argyll Hotel, the Rev. Dr. MacLeod of 
Campsie in the Chair... The toasts were loyal and patriotic 
and the speeches soul-stirring and happy. Col. MacNeill’s 
piper played rounds of pibrochs at intervals, which 
contributed much to the splendour of the meeting, and at 
intervals also was heard the mountain song. Mr MacLean 
very opportunely broached the subject of renewing the Gaelic 
Messenger. He said it was a shame for 500,000 Highlanders 
not to have a periodical in their own language, whilst their 
brethren in Wales had no fewer than eleven. Dr. MacLeod 
said a breach of his health was the cause of dropping the 
Messenger at the time, but that he intended to petition the 
new Parliament for leave to send it post free. The recital of a 
dialogue from the Gaelic Messenger in character, by Mr 
Maclaren from America and Mr MacDougall from Perthshire, 
occasioned great merriment. In short, all who were present 
declare they had never in their lives seen a meeting so full of 
life and interest, or that went off with so much eclat.” 

The Mr MacLean referred to here was Lachlan MacLean 
from Coll, better known in Gaelic as “Lachann nam Mogan” 
or “Lachann na Gàidhlig”. He was one of MacLeod’s 
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principal helpers in producing An Teachdaire, and took up the 
mantle of editor for the successor publication, An Teachdaire 
Ur Gaidhealach, which produced nine numbers in 1835-36. 
He had a hosier’s business at 23 Argyle Street, and his shop 
became a favourite meeting place for a number of the city’s 
Gaelic literati, including Norman MacLeod, who in 1835 left 
Campsie to become minister of the original Glasgow Gaelic 
Chapel, shortly afterwards to be renamed St. Columba Gaelic 
Church and relocated in a new building at the lower end of 
Hope Street. Other members of this literary circle were Evan 
MacColl and John MacKenzie. MacLean contributed 
extensively on historical and other subjects to An Teachdaire 
Gae lach, An Teachdaire Ur Gaidealach and the later 
Cuairtear nan Gleann, using a variety of pseudonyms such as 
“MacTalla”, “Eoghann Og”, “An Gaidheal sa Bhaile” and 
“Am Buirdeasach Ban”. He composed a clutch of Gaelic 
songs and hymns and a handbook on etiquette, Maighistir na 
Modhannan, but he is probably best remembered today for his 
Adhamh agus Eubh, a quixotic attempt to prove that Gaelic 
was the original language of mankind. He repeated the 
essentially pre-scientific arguments of this work in an English 
version, The History of the Celtic Language, which appeared 
in 1840. His publications in English also included A 
Historical Account of Iona (1833), The Native Steamboat 
Companion (1845) and a booklet on St. Kilda (1838). He died 
in 1848. 

Even MacColl (1808-98),* the Lochfyneside bard, spent 
some time in Glasgow in the 1830s before moving to 
Liverpool in 1839, and later emigrating to join other members 
of his family in Canada. He was an associate of these other 
Gaelic writers of the 1830s, and also of some of Glasgow’s 
writers in English, such as James Hedderwick, Dugald Moore 
and Andrew Park.” The first edition of his Gaelic and English 
poems, The Mountain Minstrel, principally love songs and 
descriptions of landscape features, was published in Glasgow 
in 1836. A separate collection of his Gaelic pieces was 
published separately as Clarsach nam Beann in 1838 and in 
several later editions. His experience of Glasgow does not 
appear directly in the subject-matter of his songs, but 
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doubtless contributed to his familiarity with English literature 
and lowland tunes.” 

The other prominent member of this group of literary Gaels 
active in Glasgow at this period was John MacKenzie” of 
Gairloch, who was for a time employed as a book-keeper in 
the printing office of Glasgow University. While earlier 
employed in his own district as a peripatetic joiner, he had 
been busily collecting songs and tales on his travels. He first 
edition of the songs of William Ross was published in 
Inverness and dated 1830, though the true date may be 1833. 
The second edition was published in Glasgow in 1834. His 
most celebrated work was, and remains, Sàr-Obair nam Bard 
Gaelach, the first edition of which was published in Glasgow 
in 1841. His Eachdraidh Mhic Cruslig was published in 
Glasgow in 1836, and An Leabhar Liath, though dated 
Paisley, 1801, is reckoned by Donald Maclean, who describes 
it as “this very free poetical work”, to have been printed in 
Glasgow about 1845.” It was in that year too that MacKenzie 
launched his periodical A Bhethir Bheuma, but it did not 
survive beyond its first number. The remainder of 
MacKenzie’s literary activity in Gaelic was for the most part 
Edinburgh-based. D. R. Collie of Thornton and Collie 
supplied him with the materials which he translated to 
produce Eachdraidh a’ Phrionnsa, and he produced his 
translations of works by Baxter, Bunyan and other divines 
under an engagement with the firm of Maclachlan and 
Stewart. 

Caraid nan Gaidheal’s second important periodical, 
Cuairtear nan Gleann, appeared in 1840 and lasted until 
1843, its death hastened by the bitterness and dissension 
which had been generated in the Scottish church by the year 
of the Disruption. A successor publication, Fear-tathaich 
nam Beann, edited by Caraid nan Gaidheal’s son-in-law, 
Archibald Clerk, lasted from 1848 to 1850, producing twenty- 
five numbers of which the first fourteen were printed in 
Glasgow by William Gilchrist. There thus ended the period of 
over twenty years during which Caraid nan Gaidheal was the 
dominant inspirational force on the Gaelic literary scene in 
Glasgow. Over the next twenty years the most significant 
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Gaelic literary figure at work in the city was the Islay tailor 
and poet William Livingston or Uilleam MacDhunleibhe.*' 
After a sojourn in various places on the mainland — 
Dumbarton, Vale of Leven, Arrochar, Comrie, Greenock — he 
had arrived in Glasgow by the early 1850s, pursuing the 
researches on Celtic and Highland antiquities which fuelled 
some of his major poems. His first published collection, 
Duain Ghaelic, was produced by Maclachlan and Stewart of 
Edinburgh in 1858, but with the names of the Glasgow 
printers Duncan Campbell and William Gilchrist also 
appearing on the title-page. It was Gilchrist who produced the 
second edition, Duain agus Orain, in 1865. He was a personal 
friend of the poet. and the=recitpient of some’ of. ‘his 
complimentary verses. 

From 1853 onwards, the pace of the Gaelic publishing in 
Glasgow quickened appreciably with the setting up of 
Archibald Sinclair’s Celtic Press. The early productions were 
mostly small collections of hymns or fugitive poems, but a 
significant achievement was realised with the arrival of An t- 
Oranaiche, an important collection of songs which had 
initially been published in separate parts but appeared as one 
volume in 1879. By this time two new periodicals had arrived 
on the scene, both of them with a strong Glasgow connection. 
The bilingual, but mainly Gaelic, An Gaidheal, had originally 
appeared in Toronto in 1871, but was published in Glasgow 
during the years 1875-77 and featured some Glasgow writers, 
notably John Whyte. Bratach na Firinn, edited by Nigel 
MacNeill, appeared in 1873-74. It aroused some controversy 
with its evangelical critique of the Highland social scene in 
the city. 

The social entertainments which the burgeoning Highland 
and Gaelic societies in Glasgow fostered in the later part of 
the nineteenth century provided the stimulus for a distinctive 
type of publication designed to service the urban, as distinct 
from the rural, ceilidh. The trend-setter in this regard was 
Henry Whyte (1852-1913)? from Easdale, brother of John 
Whyte who had been involved with An Gaidheal, and better 
known by his pen-name “Fionn”. In 1881 he published The 
Celtic Garland, a volume that reflects the bi-cultural 
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environment of the urbanised Gael in its mix of Gaelic songs 
translated into English or Scots, popular English and Scots 
songs translated into Gaelic, some original Gaelic songs, and 
a selection of humorous prose pieces, both original and 
translated, intended for public reading at popular entertain- 
ments. The Garland ran to a second edition in 1885 and a 
third in 1920. Fionn followed it up with a similar publication, 
Leabhar na Céilidh, in 1898. He was also extremely active as 
collector, composer and arranger of songs; as journalist, 
translator and lecturer. John MacFadyen (1850-1935) from 
Mull spent his adult life as a railwayman in Glasgow, and 
catered for a similar market with his two volumes, An t- 
Eileanach (1890, second edition 1921) and Sgeulaiche nan 
Caol (1902). MacFadyen is the most obvious example of the 
local bard transplanted to the city environment and 
continuing to fulfil his role as humorous observer and 
recorder of incidents within the urban “village”. 

Writers such as Fionn and MacFadyen survived into the 
next distinct phase of Gaelic literary activity in Glasgow 
which was inaugurated by the founding of An Comann 
Gaidhealach in 1891. Though founded in Oban, this body 
soon established its administrative headquarters and its 
publishing activities in Glasgow, and generated a consider- 
able amount of literary activity with its competitions for verse 
and prose at its annual mods. Its monthly magazine, An Deo- 
Grèine, later named An Gaidheal, ran from 1905 to 1967, 
under ten successive editors.** Some of the Glasgow-based 
writers who figured prominently in An Comann’s prize-lists 
were also drawn into the circle who supported the aristo- 
cratic nationalist Erskine of Mar in the production of his 
pioneering periodicals, An Bard, Guth na Bliadhna, Alba, An 
Sgeulaiche and An Rosarnach. They included Malcolm 
MacFarlane (1853-1931),** John MacCormick (c. 1870- 
1947),* Angus Robertson (1873-1948),*° and Hector 
MacDougall (1889-1954).*’ MacDougall’s listed output 
amounts to over seventy essays and stories contributed to 
various periodicals between 1909 and 1953, as well as eight 
volumes edited for MacLaren’s between 1920 and 1939. 
Other writers with a strong Comann Gaidhealach connection 
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were Neil Shaw (1887-1961) and the Rev. T. M. Murchison 
(1907-1984), who as editor, essayist and newspaper columnist 
wrote a prodigious amount of Gaelic prose." Poets and song- 
writers who were active in or near Glasgow at this period 
included Duncan Johnston (1881-1947), Neil Maclean, “The 
Govan Bard”, who published his Dàin as Gach Cearn about 
1950, and the much more substantial Donald Macintyre of 
Paisley (1889-1964), whose posthumously published 
collection, Sporan Dhomhnaill, owes quite a lot in terms of 
content to the Clydeside environment. A further boost to 
Gaelic literary activity in Glasgow was the establishing of a 
Gaelic Department by the B.B.C. in 1935, with Hugh 
MacPhee asthe first Gaelic. Producer; The B:B:C. 
commissioned a significant number of short stories and 
features, some of which later found their way into print. 

A new era of Gaelic writing and publishing in Glasgow 
began with the founding by Ruaraidh MacThomais and Finlay 
J. MacDonald of the all-Gaelic quarterly, Gairm, in 1952, a 
publication still flourishing more than forty years on, and 
which Ruaraidh MacThomais still edits. The ancillary 
enterprise Gairm Publications began in 1958, took over 
MacLaren’s list in 1970, and has to date issued abut a 
hundred titles, thus ensuring that Glasgow’s historical 
contribution to Gaelic publishing is being maintained. 
Glasgow’s links with Gaelic book production were further 
strengthened with the setting up in 1968 of the publicly 
funded Gaelic Books Council, which has its offices in the 
Celtic Department of Glasgow University. While the centre of 
gravity of Gaelic radio broadcasting moved away from 
Glasgow with the setting up of Radio Highland in Inverness 
in 1976 and Radio nan Eilean in Stornoway in 1979, the 
recent substantial award of Government funding to Gaelic 
television, represented in Glasgow by the Gaelic Department 
of the B.B.C. and the independent company Scottish 
Television, means that the city remains an important centre of 
Script-writing and editing. 

When we come to examine the range of responses which 
Glasgow as a place of residence, labour or brief sojourn has 
evoked in Gaelic writers, we find that throughout the 
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nineteenth century, and indeed much of the present century, 
these responses tend to have a bi-polar focus, viewing the city 
as either a place of exile and tribulation or a setting for 
amusing escapades. Both of these are present in the work of 
Caraid nan Gaidheal, the first writer to include any 
substantial reflection of the Glasgow experience in his 
writing. In An Teachdaire Gae lach he published “Sgeul mu 
Mhàiri Nighean Eòghainn Bhàin air Aithris leatha Fèin”,” a 
story about a three-generation family evicted from the Argyll 
estates and making their way to Glasgow to seek 
employment. While the main thrust of the story is homiletic, 
urging trust in Divine providence even in the face of 
hardship, the socio-economic background is recognizably that 
of the 1820s: dislocated Highlanders arriving in the city, the 
cotton mills experiencing industrial unrest, the threatening 
menace of typhoid fever and the commonplace reality of child 
mortality. To begin with, things go well for the family, with 
the husband and the children finding work in the cotton mill. 
Then the grandmother dies and the husband and one of the 
sons are struck down with fever and are taken to hospital; the 
son dies. While the husband is convalescent, there is a strike 
at the mill, which the remaining son refuses to support. The 
family is in real hardship, having to sell most of their 
furniture to survive. When things are at their worst, the 
situation is saved through the younger son’s enlisting in the 
army. 

The dark side of city life is also reflected in Caraid nan 
Gaidheal’s Cuairtear nan Gleann with his account, “Ath- 
dhioladh Firinneach”,*° of James MacMillan, a native of 
Lochaber and a Glasgow shopkeeper, who was hanged in 
1798 for the murder of Alexander Moodie, a gardener. The 
case acquired some celebrity on two accounts: MacMillan’s 
arrest, ten years after the murder, through his appearing in a 
London court presided over by Patrick Colquhoun, a former 
Provost of Glasgow who recognised him as a wanted man; 
and the fact that at his execution the inadequate Glasgow 
hangman, Jock Sutherland, so bungled things that a former 
Lord Provost, James Dunlop, had to intervene to draw the 
bolt which dispatched the criminal.” 
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The dangers of drink are regularly presented as among the 
chief perils to which the Highlander arriving in the city is 
exposed. The tract of 1849, Earail do Oigridh na 
Gaedhealtachd, sounds an eloquent warning: 


“Ghluais soitheach-na-smuid, agus ann am priobadh tha 
thu air do ghitlan air falbh mar le luathas na sgéithe o 
fhradharc nam beanntan àrda le currachd ciar den cheò 
suainte mum mullach, agus nan gleann uaine, fasgach 
dlúth air an deachaidh t’ àrach. Tha thu nis ’s a-rithis a’ 
teachd an sealladh iomad frith-bhaile bòidheach agus 
stìopall àrd aig ìochdar nam beann agus air slios nan caol 
troimh “m bheil thu air do ghiùlan. Mu dheireadh ràinig 
thu baile mor Ghlascho far a: bheil thu air do 
choinneachadh le cairdean ’s le companaich a tha ro- 
thoilichte t’ fhaicinn. Tha thu air do tharraing a-steach 
don chiad taigh-òsda Gaidhealach a thig sibh ga 
ionnsaigh far a bheil t’ ìota air a chosg le deur de 
“dhrùchd nam beann” mar a theirear ris; agus mar seo tha 
earrann den oidhche ga caitheadh ann an cridhealas ’s 
ann am baoth-shùgradh, gus, mu dheireadh, a bheil 
sprochd agus mulad na madainne gu tur air an dì- 
chuimhneachadh. 


Caraid nan Gaidheal exploited the entertainment potential 
of “the innocent rustic comes to town” with his characters 
Fionnlagh Pìobaire in An Teachdaire Gae’ lach and Eachann 
Tirisdeach in Cuairtear nan Gleann. Fionnlagh Pìobaire 
passes through Glasgow on his way to seasonal employment 
as a harvester, and his journey to the city and experiences 
while there are related in letters to his wife: 


“Air an là màireach ràinig sinn Glaschu, àite ris an abair 
iad am Broomiela; b’ e sin cidhe na h-ùpraid. Luingis na 
smùide a’ falbh agus a’ teachd làn sluaigh, mar gum 
biodh an saoghal a’ dol do Ghlaschu, agus an saoghal a’ 
teicheadh»as.-O:- nach d’fhas.mi\-bodhar leis:a’ 
ghleadhraich a bha mum chluasaibh, cha chúram leam 
gun caill mi mo chlaisteachd tuille.”” 
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He describes some of the sights of the town: 
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“Bha mi seachdain ann an Glaschu man d’fhuair mi 
cosnadh. Chunnaic mi Righ Uilleam ’s an t-each odhar, 
an Eaglais Mhòr, an Taigh-eiridinn ’s am prìosan. 
Chunnaic mi iad a’ snìomh an tombaca ’s a’ chotain, a’ 
dèanamh nan glaineachan. Chunnaic mi beartan a’ 
figheadh leo fèin ’s a’ falbh co ciallach ’s ged a bhiodh 
lain Figheadair e fèin aig ceann gach snàthainn.”® 


He goes on to tell how he and his friend Pàra Mòr were 
arrested on suspicion that the bagpipe box contained the body 
of a dead child, and describes the horrors of the Police Office: 


“Daoine nan sìneadh air dall an daoraich thall agus a- 
bhos, a’ call fala is mallachdan nam beul. Mnathan (b’ e 
sin an sealladh gràineil) air an dallanaich, cuid diubh 
caoineadh ’s a’ rànaich, is cuid eile gabhail òrain. Agus, 
Nì Maith dar teasraiginn, duine marbh na shìneadh air an 
ùrlar. ra 


In Cuairtear nan Gleann, Eachann Tirisdeach, on a visit to 
town, tells of his alarming experience when his son and a 
friend persuade him to accompany them on a journey to 
Paisley by the recently opened railway: 


“Bha n uinneag fosgailte; dh’amhairc mi mach a 
ghabhail seallaidh air an t-saoghal ach ghrad spìon iad 
iad air m’ ais mi. ‘Thoir an aire dhuit fèin’, ars iadsan, 
‘cùm a-staigh do cheann, air neo theagamh gum fàg thu 
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mile ad dhèidh mun ionndrain thu od ghuaillibh e’. 


William Livingston devoted the major part of his poetic 
energies to the re-creating of heroic battles from the distant 
past, and it is only among the small change of his output that 
there are pieces arising directly out of his experience of 
Glasgow. He is able to attach his heroic sentiments to some 
of the social gatherings of Gaels in the city, as in “Comann 
nam Fineachan Gaidhealach ann an Glaschu, a’ Chiad La den 
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bhliadhna 1859’ and “Do uaislean Comann nan Gaidheal an 
Glaschu air Cluaidh”.*’ He has a dignified elegy for the Rev. 
Neil Strachan of St. Columba Gaelic Church,** who died in 
1860, and some verses commending the skills of Patrick 
Kennedy, from Argyll, one of Glasgow’s early 
photographers: 


Am teachdaireachd seo thun nan Gaidheal 
Anns gach ait’ air tir ’s air fairge, 
Innleachd úr a ghleidheas cuimhne 

Na théid bhuainn thar tuinn air thearbadh.” 


One aspect of the social side of the Highland community in 
Glasgow — the New Year’s Day shinty match — is portrayed in 
a song by Mary MacPherson, “Mairi Mhór”. She sets the 
scene in an accompanying letter to John Maclean of 
Bernisdale: 


“Nam bithinn cho beairteach ’s a tha mi bochd, bheirinn 
punnd Sasannach gum biodh tu far a bheil mise nochd, 
ann an Talla Mor Nan Gaidheal ann an Glaschu. Mo dha 
mhuilichinn gum ghuaillean ’s am fallas gam dhalladh a’ 
fuineadh agus a’ bruich bhonnach dha na gillean-callainn. 
Ceann-suidhe na fardaich na shuidhe ann an teas- 
meadhoin tri fichead caman, gan cur air dóigh airson an 
la maireach.’*”° 


And there follows the song in which she reports on the 
actual match: 


Nuair thainig an t-am. 
Gun chruinnich na suinn, 
'S bha caman an làimh gach òigeir dhiubh. 


Aig aon uair deug 
A rinn iad an triall 
Le piob, ’s bu bhreagh an comhlan iad. 


Nuair ráinig na sáir 
Gu ionad a’ bhlair, 
Gun chuireadh gun dail an òrdugh iad. 
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Bha glaineachan lan 
Dhan Tóiseachd a b’ fheárr 
Is aran is caise comhla ris. 


Another social event commemorated in song, printed asa 
pamphlet by Archibald Sinclair, was a cruise by the Cowal 
Society: Turas Cuain, Oran le Donnachadh Mac-Mhuirich, 
do'n Chomunn Chomhalach, air do n Sgiobair Shuairce, 
Alasdair MacGhilleathain, a Smuid-shaoitheach Morair 
Mhoid a thabhairt dhaibh gun airgiod ’s gun luach, a chum 
latha aoibhneis a bhi aca air bord, am mios deireanach an 
Fhogharaidh, 1875. The song details places passed on the 
way, describes the carnival atmosphere on board, and some of 
the best stanzas portray the actual driving mechanism of the 
paddle steamer, Marquis of Bute: 


Bha ’n coire goil ’s bu dionach e 
Gu h-iosal ann an cuil, 

'S teine dhian cur grìosach ris 

A’ geurachadh na smuid, 

'S na h-oiteagan gu diomhara 

A’ piochanaich le surd, 

A’ brosnachadh na h-ionnsramaid 
A dhol an cinnseal ghlún. 


Siud inneal nan alt innleachdach 
A’ cur an gniomh nam buaidh, 
A’ dol mun cuairt gu dicheallach 
'S a’ siubhal sios air Cluaidh; 
Na rothachan cho diorasach 

'S gun spìonadh iad an cuan, 

A’ cur na long na sinteagan 

An aghaidh sìoban fuar.”' 


The periodicals of the 1870s, An Gaidheal and Bratach na 
Firinn, reflect, from different standpoints, some aspects of 
the Highland community in Glasgow at the time. In An 
Gaidheal, “Litir mu Ghaidheil Ghlaschú”, signed 
“Runasdach” and dated April, 1872, gives a factual account 
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of a number of the Highland societies in the city, beginning 
with the Highland Society, and recounting in some detail the 
typical ingredients of the annual gatherings or soirees: 


“Fhir mo chridhe, is eireachdail an sealladh ri fhaicinn e, 
mar a tha ‘Taigh mor na cuirme mar lòchran laiste’, is a 
tha ‘clanna na Tir’ Aird ris an abrar gu brath na gaisgich’ 
a’ coinneachadh, cuid diubh sgeadaichte an èideadh 
aosda na dùthcha, le an sporain mholach is an spangan 
airgid; na nìonagan màlda, le am mìog-shùilean tlàtha, is 
na mnathan còire gu boiteanach, sròlach, ribeanach, gun 
saoileadh sibh gur bean-baile gach aon diubh.”® 


Bratach na Fìrinn, from its more avowedly religious 
stance, regards the soirees with a more jaundiced eye. In a 
few torrential sentences, a piece entitled “An Diadhachd is 
Cleasachd, No Deagh Bheus agus Soirees” accuses these 
gatherings of having become morally decadent: 


“Air tùs faodar a ràdh mar a thòisich iad an toiseach nach 
robh iad cho suarach, nach robh iad cho mì-choltach ri 
cleachdadh reusanta inntinn is cuirp. Cha robh iad cho 
coltach ri Eiphit shalach nam mì-dhiadhaidh anns an robh 
dorchadas modhannail a’ cur as do sholas nan deagh 
bheus is na diadhachd. Ach a-nis tha iad air fas cho 
truaillidh nan rùintean agus nan dòighean obrachaidh gus 
nach faigh iad ministear soisgeulach a thèid nan còir, no 
fior Chrìosdaidh aig am bheil meas air cliù na diadhachd, 
no eadhon neach anns am bheil srad de dhuinealas 
spioradail a bhiodh deònach aodach a shuathadh ri mòran 
de luchd-tadhail nan soirees ud far nach fuilingear facal 
air deagh-bheus, deagh chaithe-beatha, no leas spioradail 
— agus mar sin ùghdarras Dhè air àicheadh, boinn na 
modhalachd agus na naomhachd air an tilgeadh air chùl — 
agus far am faigh thu mar thoradh sin uile troimh-chèile, 
misg is cluich droch anamianna, an oidhche a’ 
criochnachadh ann am fuil theagamh, agus ‘am bata mor 
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den ghlas darach tighinn tarsaing air na cithealan’. 


The common practice among Glasgow Highlanders of 
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meeting at the Jamaica Street bridge, particularly on Sunday, 
is presented in short story form in “Drochaid nan Gaidheal”. 
Gilleasbaig Tirisdeach meets his friend Mairi there, and they 
get to talking about their acquaintance Ceit, who has now 
given up going there since she, her sister and her brothers had 
been rebuked for this ungodly practice by their father when 
he was on a visit to the city. They decide to wait for her 
coming out of church, and the writer attaches some socio- 
linguistic observations to his account of the Highlanders 
thronging Hope Street: 


“Thàinig na h-eaglaisean a-mach; agus an ùine gheàrr bu 
leòr duit do rathad a dhèanamh troimh dhòmhlachd nan 
daoine. Bha Sràid an Dòchais fèin, leathan agus mar tha 
i, car cumhann do na Gaidheil thromadach leadarra ud a 
bha lem brògan fasanta a’ toirt faram às a h-uachdar. Bha 
grunnan an siud is grunnan an seo, a’ caitheamh gu 
fileanta lasgarra na cànain aosda ud a bheir faisg ort 
fàileadh cùbhraidh “tir na Gàidhlig ’s an Fhèidh’. Fear 
thall agus a-bhos a’ fàilteachadh. Feadhainn a’ tighinn a- 
nuas o eaglais Urchadain, is feadhainn eile dol suas o 
eaglais a’ Bhlàraich; iad seo a’ coinneachadh ’s a’ toirt 
treis air cainnt. Chì thu seann laoich nam measg siud len 
teaghlaichean stèidheil, measail a’ falbh agus a’ tighinn 
gach Sàbaid ann an àm iomchaidh. Aithnichidh tu air na 
seann laoich ud fhathast gur h-ann an tìr na Gàidhlig a 
chaith iad an ceud làithean. Ged a labhras iad a’ Bheurla 
gu glan, brìoghmhor, eagarra, gidheadh tha guth is ceòl 
na Gàidhlig ’s an fhraoich a’ toirt suspainn is dùrachd do 
na facail Bheurla. Ach tha an clann air an làimh eile 
grinn is ealanta leis a’ Bheurla chruaidh Shasannaich; cho 
math leatha, mur eil air thoiseach, air na Goill fèin. Tha 
iad seo cho gaolach, am bitheantas, air a’ Ghàidhlig ri an 
athraichibh. Ach tha cuid a dh’fhacail Ghàidhlig a tha 
tuilleadh is bog air an son, agus cluinnidh tu iad gan 
caolachadh gus an fhuaim Shasannaich. Ach is iad an 
fheadhainn as lìonmhoire nam measg siud uile cailean 
òga is gillean a tha air mhuinntireas no an àitean eile, 
agus a tha nis an dèidh cainnt nan Gall a thogail cho math 
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agus gum bi iad ag rádh gur h-i Beurla a-nis as feárr 
leotha. Bidh iad seo ro dhiombach ma their thu riu gum 
bheil blas na Gáidhlig air an teangaidh úir a dh’aindeoin 
nan car a chuireas iad dith a dhéanamh am Beurla Gallda. 
An fheadhainn a tha air úr thighinn a-mach cluinnidh tu 
iadsan a ghnath aig cainnt am mathar, oir chan eil am 
prabarsaidh Bheurla brioghmhor gu leor a dhéanamh an 
sgeòil no an ruin dhìomhair taitneach.”™ 


Two Morvern songwriters of the nineteenth century supply 
contrasting impressions of the city. Donald MacKinnon 
composed some gloomy and despairing verses while a patient 
in the Royal Infirmary: 


Mi “n seòmar cianail nan leaban iarainn, 

Nan uinneag sgiathach san honmhor lòisean; 

'S i seo a’ bhliadhna a rinn mo liathadh, 

’S ma bhios mi mìos ann chan fhiach mi m’ fheòrachd. 


Tha lèigh gun àireamh a’ gabhail tàmh ann 

A thèid neo-stàthach an dàil gach seòrsa; 

Cha teich am bàs roimh ’n cuid sginean stàilinn 
*S a dh'aindeoin plàsd bheir am bas a chòir leis.“ 


Duncan MacPherson in his “Oran do Ghlaschu” gives a 
sharply observed portrayal of the human pageant of the 
streets: 


Dol troimh Mhargaidh an t-Salainn 

Far an honmhor luchd-malairt an èisg, 

’S iomadh bodachan peallach 

Bhios a’ seinn air gach ealaidh fon ghrèin; 
Cailleach mhòr, bhuidhe, ghrisfhionn 
Figheadh stocaidh is pìob ann a beul, 

Ag èigheach, “Sgadan Loch Fine”, 

'S 1 air tùchadh le innseadh nam breug. 


Chì mi caile chinn ghuanaich 

Le falt-ceannaich a fhuair i an-dè, 

’S a’ bhoineid thall cúl a cluasan 

Mar tha air adharcan-luachrach an t-slèibh; 
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Ged as stuireanach caolchasach 

Astarach aotrom a ceum, 

Cha bhiodh a pogan ach searbh leam, 

'S fiaclan tilgt’? dhaoine marbh ann a beul" 


The human hazards that could waylay the innocent 
Highlander newly come to town were a theme exploited also 
by Neil MacLeod, the Skye bard. Though himself settled in 
Edinburgh, he chose Glasgow as the setting for his “Turas 
Dhomhnaill do Ghlaschu”, a rollicking song in which the 
hero gets enticed by a plausible female to a disreputable dive 
where he finds that he has been robbed. The ensuing set-to is 
described with considerable verve: 


Thug mi leum na mo sheasamh 
Agus breab air an ùrlar, 
'S thuirt mi riutha gun cheasad 
Gur e peasan dhiubh spùinn mi; 
Iad a chàradh am dhòrn-sa 
Na bha ’m phòca de chùinneadh, 
No gum prannainn fom mheòirean 
Eadar fheòil agus rùsg iad 

Le fear ma seach. 


Dh’ èirich leobaire lachdann 
Agus ghlac e mo sgornan, 
Thuirt e rium mi dhol dhachaigh 
No gun tachdadh e beo mi. 
Cha do dh’éisd mi ’n t-ath fhacal, 
Thug mi racaid mun t-sroin da, 
Thuit e nunn mu na poitean 
A bha "n oisinn an t-seòmair 

Is rinn e glag. 


Chaidh an talla gu tuasaid 

Is gu gruagan a tharraing, 

Cha robh claigeann gun spuaic air 
’S cha robh gruaidh gun a prannadh; 
Mis’ a’ slachdadh mun cuairt domh 
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Le mo chuaile math daraich, 
Gan cruaidh iomain sna cùiltean, 
Is an driùchd air am malaidh, 

"5 cha robh i glan.” 


The social life of Glasgow Gaels, with their numerous 
associations and gatherings, created a market for publications 
providing light entertainment material — songs, whether 
original or translated, and short, humorous prose “readings”. 
The pioneer provider of such material was Henry Whyte 
(“Fionn”) with his The Celtic Garland (1881), later followed 
by Leabhar na Cèilidh (1898). An example of a “reading” 
which exploits, for humorous effect, the attempts of 
Highlanders to find employment in Glasgow is “Para Ban”, 
translated by Fionn from an unspecified source. After 
numerous, unavailing attempts to find a job, Para Ban is 
persuaded to try the police, despite the serious disadvantage 
that he is an inch short of the minimum regulation height. The 
body of the piece describes the wife’s efforts, by means of 
heating and stretching, to add the vital inch to his stature. All 
her endeavours fail, but Para eventually secures employment 
as an attendant with the Sheriff. 

Fionn’s contemporary, John MacFadyen, in his two 
volumes An t-Eileanach (1890) and Sgeulaiche nan Caol 
(1902) published a considerable number of songs, as well as 
some prose pieces, which in a light-hearted way recount 
minor incidents in the social life of the Glasgow Gaels. 
Corresponding to Neil MacLeod’s song, he has his “Turas 
Eoghainn do Ghlaschu”. 

Eoghann’s principal misadventure is his sampling of a 
galvanic battery at MacLeod’s waxworks: 


Bha bodach beag peallach na shuidhe air cathair; 

'S ann thuirt e gu cabach ’s e ’g amharc am chòir-sa, 
“Give us a penny and try the galvanic”; 

“Q dean”. arsa Calum, “se math air an lòinidh”. 


Rug mi air shinean air chionn mi bhith sochaireach, 
Chaidh mi na dhos, ’s cha b’ e ’m fortan a sheòl mi; 
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Shaoil mi gun d’fhuair mi Mac Mollachd air adhaircean; 
Fheara ’s a dhaoine, “si ghaoir ud a leòn mi!” 


There are songs about high jinks on various social 
occasions, such as Halloween or Hogmanay, or a meeting of 
the Gaels at the Broomielaw on a night of high wind — a 
ballet of blown hats and collapsed umbrellas. One of 
MacFadyen’s liveliest songs is his “Oran Margaidh an t- 
Salainn” which vividly portrays the bragging, brawling, 
drinking, dancing Irish bringing their own distinctive colour 
to the street: 


Nuair chruinnich iad còmhla san taigh-6sd’ aig 
McKennie, 

’S ann ann a bha bhòilich mun dóigh bh’ aig an seanair, 

Mar bhuaileadh e dhòrn is mar dh’oladh e searrag: 

’S ann bha e san tabaid ro-threun. 


Bha piobaire “n aona-phuirt a bronnagail le faram, 
Gun ghaoith na phluic ach mar chluicheadh e achlais; 
Fidheall da-theud air ghleus na deannaibh, 

A’ togail lan aighear nan treun. 


Bha Bridget air cabhsair ’s i dannsadh ri Broiligean, 
Ceannruisgte, casruisgte ’s chnacadh i corragan, 
Spreadadh i ’m poll a-nall mu na h-oisinnean, 

°S ghlaodh i le sodan “Ho-re”’. 


Bha Micheil McGinty ’s e seatadh ma coinneamh, 

Bha toll aig an uilinn ’s bha “m mullach troimh bhoineid, 
Bha bhriogais na stròicean ’s a bhróg air a h-oir aige, 

"5 leth-shlat de chotan na dheidh.” 


This song is set to the tune “Johnnie stays long at the fair’, 
and it is typical of many compositions of this kind that they 
are allied to imported tunes. That, as well as the translation 
activity in both directions between Gaelic and Scots or 
English, testifies to the Highland and Lowland cultural 
interchange within the urban environment. 
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A brother-in-law of John MacFadyen was Neil Maclaine of 
Caolas, Tiree, who later settled in Glasgow. Among his 
compositions are “Oran do Chéilidh nan Gaidheal” and 
“Cruinneachadh nan Tirisdeach”.*' In a similar vein, John 
Maclean of Balemartin, Tiree, appointed Bard to the Glasgow 
Clan Maclean Association, and invited to attend their annual 
gathering, composed “Oran Chloinn ’Illeathain”.® These 
compositions are a pale echo of the clan muster songs of 
earlier times, and the most that can be said about them is that 
they are dutiful rather than distinguished. 

There seem to be remarkably few writings arising out of 
the actual work experience of Gaels in Glasgow, and more 
especially the work experience of women. Among the men, 
Angus Campbell, “Am Bocsair” (1908-49), has one vivid 
piece describing a night-duty shift as a warder at Hawkhead 
Asylum in 1937. It conveys his own feeling of tension in the 
menacing presence of the mentally deranged, as his eye 
moves from bed to bed: 


Thug sinn n oidhche raoir fo uamhas 
An taigh-caoich nan daoine buaireant’; 
Thug mi n oidhche raoir fo uamhas, 
Cha bhi mise buan mar tha mi. 


Seall air Eoghain dubh na sróine 
'S i cho fada ri sgian-rostaidh — 
Thug e grad-leum air mo sgornan 
'S mi ri feorach, “Ciamar tha thu?” 


Padraig bochd, cho caol ri lannsa, 

'S e cho fuar ri madainn geamhraidh, 
Sgeun na shùilean ’s iad ri dannsa 
Coimhead shamhlaichean is dhragain.® 


Domhnall Ruadh Mac an t-Saoir, the Paisley bard, spent his 
working life on Clydeside as a bricklayer, and that experience 
underlies the socialist views that surface in his verse, as for 
example in “Aoir an Luchd-Riaghlaidh”, though here the 
focus is more on the exploiters of the working man than on 
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the details of his own workaday life. There is, however, the 
occasional little glimpse: 


Ged tha mise gun chota, 
Gun mhòran leòm bhith mun cuairt dhomh, 
Ged is tàirneach mo bhrògan 
Nach fhàgar bòidheach le suathadh, 
Chan eil latha dhem shaoghal 
Anns a’ cheàrd tha mi suas ris, 
Nach bi fianais aig daoine 
Nach ann gun saothair a fhuair mi 
Na thug mi steach.“ 


Domhnall Ruadh’s other urban songs are in lighter vein. 
“Bùth Dhomhnaill 'Ic Leòid” is a zestful portrayal of the 
ambience and facilities of a favourite watering-hole in Paisley 
Road West: 


Ann am bith Dhomhnaill “Ic Leòid bidh gach seòrs’ innte 
cruinn 

Thig o thaobh Abhainn Chluaidh ’s cuid tha nuas as na 
glinn. 

Bidh a’ chàbraid cho cruaidh ann an cluasan do chinn 

'S ged bhiodh bàrd ris gach gualain dhiot ’s fuaim ac’ 
air seinn 

Ann am bùth Dhomhnaill “Ic Leòid.“ 


“Oran nam Beairtean Adhair” makes fun of the nonchalant 
unconcern of the bard’s wife during a wartime air raid — until 
the bombs actually begin to fall: 


Cha robh Mairi ro dheonach 

Tighinn as a’ chòs anns an robh i, 

'S i cho seasgair ri feòraig 

Air seid an còinnich le cnothaibh, 

Ach “se mis’ bhith cho eòlach 

Air nach b’ e spórs a bha romhainn 

A dh fhág mo chridhe nam sgròban, 

’S cha tuigeadh òinseach an deamhain 
Mo thiopa-tap. 
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Nuair thuit am bratailian 

Dh’éirich Mairi air chabhaig, 

Thug i suil a bha sgathach 

Ag iarraidh ait’ airson falaich, 

A’ dol a-staigh air a glùinean 

An lùib nan lùireach fon leabaidh, 

'S i mar gum faiceadh tu crùbag 

A bhiodh a’ bùrach na feamann 
Gu dol dhan fhaich’.“ 


Contrasting literary experiences are presented in two songs, 
one scathingly dismissing a disappointing volume of poetry 
purchased in Maclaren s,” and the other welcoming the 
appearance of the new Gaelic quarterly, Gairm, in 1952. 

That was the year in which George Morrison, “The 
Brieve”, captured in verse a common anecdotal theme: two 
Gaelic speakers unaware that they have a comprehending 
eavesdropper. In this case, the poet is joined on a tram by two 
young girls who, in transit between “the Bridge” and the 
Overnewton Ceilidh, proceed to review their prospects on the 
city’s Highland social scene: 


*S ann a chèilidh Overnewton 
Bha nan dùil a dhol a sheòladh, 
Mar dha bhàta dol a dh’iasgach 
*S iomadh lion aca air bord innt’. 


Beag a dh fhios ac’ gun robh Gáidhlig 

Aig an t-Sàtan air an cùlaibh, 

Gus an d’éirich iad gu fàgail 

'S thuirt e, “Ghràidh, gu dé am burn th’ ann!” 


Theab gun thuit iad sios an staidhre 
*S iad a’ cuimhneachadh le naire 
Gum bu choir dhut a bhith cinnteach 
Co tha cluinntinn do chuid Gàidhlig!” 


A similar experience is recorded by Mary MacAulay. 
Sitting in the Mallaig train at Glasgow Queen Street station, 
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she is joined by four girls from Lewis, making their way 
home at the end of the hotels’ summer season. Their talk 
includes uncomplimentary observations on herself and her 
attire, until her bringing out a copy of Gairm brings their 
chattering to a sudden, awkward end.” 

The advent of Gairm ushered in a new era of Gaelic 
writing, affording a new medium for writers already 
recognised, and also encouraging the emergence of new 
talent. One of the quarterly’s founding editors was Finlay J. 
MacDonald, who some years earlier had been one of the 
group of senior pupils at Portree High School who had 
produced the lively magazine, An Cabairneach. In a piece 
entitled “Nollaig Chridheil”, in the second issue of Gairm, he 
gave his own updated angle on the “Highlander comes to 
town” theme with his account of early spendthrift days as a 
Glasgow University student. An over-reliance on taxis had 
led to a financial crisis which appeared to be eased by the 
purchase of a bicycle, until the bank refused to honour the 
cheque. There then followed a desperate, but unsuccessful, 
attempt to sell the bicycle just before Christmas. The 
situation was saved in the nick of time with the arrival of 
fresh funds through the post. This light episode is narrated in 
the racy style that MacDonald could wield so well.” Gairm 
has, over the years, included a number of articles either 
reflecting on Highlanders’ experience of the city or recalling 
aspects of a Glasgow Highland upbringing.” 

Two writers who have used their knowledge of the 
Glasgow background in fictional settings are Iain MacLeod 
and Chrissie Dick, both reared in the city. Iain MacLeod has 
written several short stories with an urban setting. “Sraidean” 
describes the emotions of a middle-aged man come back to 
visit his boyhood street which is in process of being 
demolished. Despite the fact of physical change, old 
tenements giving way to new blocks of flats, there is the 
continuing vitality of young life in the city children: 


“Bha a’ ghrian gus a dhol fodha a-nise air cúlaibh nan 
simileirean truagha a bha gu bhith air an leagail a- 
màireach. Dh’ fhairich e nàdar de chianalas. 
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Chuala e an eigheach a’ tighinn na b’ fhaisge agus thainig 
ceathrar no cóignear ghillean beaga anns an t-sealladh ’s 
iad ag eigheach ’s a” bualadh an cruachan mar gum b' 
ann air muin eich a bha iad. 


Rinn iad beagan stad an uair a chunnaic iad esan far nach 
robh súil aca duine fhaicinn. An uair sin, “De ’n uair a 
tha e?” dh éigh fear aca. An uair a dh innis e dhaibh 
dh’fhalbh iad a-rithist na bu luaithe na rinn iad roimhe. 
Cha robh fios aca gun robh e cho anmoch. 


Sheas e greis a’ coimhead ás an deaghaidh is iad a’ ruith 
seachad air an t-seann ghárradh-cluiche a dh'ionnsaigh 
nan taighean ura. Thug e toileachas dha a bhith gam 
faicinn — seann togalaichean, togalaichean tra — 
dheanadh iad an gnothach dhaibhsan fhad ’s a bhitheadh 
aite blath aca dhan tilleadh iad an deaghaidh na 
cluiche: S 


In Raonaid, her short novel for teenagers, Chrissie Dick 
portrays the young island girl come to train as a nurse in 
Glasgow, and well deploys her knowledge of the haunts and 
entertainments frequented by the student generation in 
Glasgow.” 

Several writers have attempted, in prose and verse, to 
express more subtle and penetrating responses to the Glasgow 
experience. John Murray, who has published a collection of 
skilfully constructed short stories representing a variety of 
themes and styles, explores the darker side of the Gael’s 
urban experience in his story, “An Da Latha”. This portrays 
the inwardly crumbling personality of a lonely Glasgow Gael 
caught on a bleak alcoholic treadmill: 


“Dh’fheuch e a phocaidan. Bha airgead ann an tri dhiubh, 
buinn lethcheud agus dorlach sgillinnean. A-raoir, na 
chùis-mhagaidh, a’ briseadh notaichean. Agus a’ toirt 
fiach gloine don bhàrman gach turas, ag innse dha gun 
robh fios aigesan, “ille, co ris a bha e coltach a bhith ris 
an obair sin, gun chuir e fhèin seachad speil ris. Na 
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breugan. Cha robh fios aige fo ghrian carson a bhiodh a’ 
bhreug ud aige ris a h-uile barman. Is cha robh fios de 
liuthad breug eile a sgap e air feadh a’ bhaile, breugan 
beaga grinn le fàileadh na deoch dhiubh. Cia mheud 
duine de a luchd-eòlais aig an robh na chuimhne breug 
leis-san? Nan cuimhnicheadh iad, cruinn còmhladh aig an 
aon àm orra... o Dhia. Feumaidh mi smachd a chumail air 
mo theanga, thubhairt e ris fhèin, tha mo theanga is m’ 
inntinn a’ gabhail brath orm.”” 


Duncan Maclaren’s story, “Oran Gaoil”, has the daring, but 
delicately handled, theme of a middle-aged spinster, 
decorously learning Gaelic as a member of one of Glasgow’s 
Gaelic choirs, forming a brief romantic and sexual liaison 
with a footloose young islander whom she finds drunk and 
incapable at the entrance to her house.” 

Among the modern poets, lain Crichton Smith and 
Ruaraidh MacThòmais have most successfully set out to 
capture something of the spirit and the resonances of 
contemporary Glasgow. The dualism of the Gael’s cultural 
identity, a theme frequently encountered in modern Gaelic 
verse, comes through in Smith’s “Innsidh mi dhut mar a 
thachair”: 


Innsidh mi dhut mar a thachair. 
Bha mi air cabhsair an Glaschu 
nuair a chunnaic mi 

a’ deàlradh air balla 

“Gealach abachaidh an eòrna — 
bheir i sinne Leòdhas dhachaigh.”” 


In the sequence of eighteen short poems titled “Glaschu”, 
the kaleidoscopic lights of the city flash up a succession of 
different images: 


Anns an taigh-òsda 

bùird aosda 

dreasairean à àm Victoria 
’s air an leabaidh 

dà sgian ann an cruth crois. 
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Air a” bhalla dealbh de Mhoire... 


Nas boidhche 
air an oidhche 
na air an latha 
Glaschu 
siùrsach aosda.” 


The poem “Thàinig sinn a-mach” contrasts the idyllic 
sentimentality of the film, “The Sound of Music”, with the 
harsher, more menacing atmosphere of the Glasgow into 
which the cinema-goers emerge: 


Ach, a rùin, tha na h-uinneagan-sa briste 
tha ghaoth a’ sèideadh as na slumaichean, 
às na taighean àrda, às na drochaidean, 
nach ceangail Vienna ris a’ Glaschu seo 
ach a tha a’ dèanamh ceòl deacair teann, 
guitar faramach a’ bhaile seo.” 


Ruaraidh MacThomais has spent the greater part of his 
working life as an academic in Glasgow, and it is not 
surprising that the city should figure in his prolific output of 
poems. In “An Glaschu”, it is the exiled Gaels who appear, 
with an emotional umbilical cord still tying them to the 
homeland: 


Oidhche Shathairn air Straid Jamaica 

is feasgar na Sabaid air Great Western Road, 

a’ coiseachd ’s a’ coiseachd anns an t-saoghal ur; 
sitheanan anns na garraidhean 

giobal ’s an deoch air ann an doras buthadh, 

an Soisgeul a’ tighinn réidh as a’ chubainn; 

“Eil fada bho nach d’fhuair sibh bhon taigh?’’*” 


“Straid ann an Glaschu”, on the other hand, has no such 
reference to exile. It portrays the blossoming of human life in 
a Glasgow street late on a warm autumn evening: 


Tha uinneagan glana nam priosan fosgailt, 
is cailleachan tiugha a’ leigeil an anail, 
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am broillich aig fois, ’s an tea seachad; 

a’ còmhradh ’s a’ bruidhinn, air pris an ime, 
is cò tha posadh, is có fhuair piseach, 

air ardachadh mail, is aodach, is nithean 

a thachair an-dè air chùl nam balla... 


'S e grian foghair is saorsainn feasgair 

a chruinnich na blathan daonda cneasd seo 
air stráid anmoch am baile Ghlaschu 
goirid mum facas na speuran laiste." 


And it is this emphasis on the varied and resilient humanity 
of Glasgow, observed with a warmly sympathetic eye, that 
comes through most strongly in “Air Straidean Ghlaschu”, the 
sequence with which MacThomais’s latest collection, Smeur 
an Dochais, opens, and in other poems in the volume, such as 
“Madainn Diardaoin, ann an Oifis Puist an Glaschu” and “A’ 
Bhan-phrionnsa Diana”. The city’s character is captured in 
epigrammatic brevity: 


Glaschu 

rocach 

"9 am peant a’ sgàineadh 
"na seasamh 

cugallach 

air cnapan arda.* 


And there are sharply caught snapshots of the varied caste 
of multi-national characters on the streets: 


Coltas na slainte ort, 

a bhodaich an da fhichead bliadhna, 
"na do shuidh air starsaich 

oifis air Straid an Naoimh Vincent, 
gun bhrogan ort, 

ag ithe uinean... 


A iomallan Burma a bha iad, 
Og, brèagh, is gáir” air am bilean dealbhach, 
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pògan tais na grèin’ orra fhathast 

an dèidh buige a’ mhonsoon 

ceòl mìn nach togadh mo chluasan ceart, 

's bha beagan aoibhneis `na mo chridhe riutha — 
thuig mi cho duilich ’s a tha e dhan SED 
iarrtasan nan Gaidheal a thuigsinn... 


Cainnt bhlàth Eadailteach gam shuaineadh 
faisg air cridhe a’ bhaile mhòir seo, 
foghairean Barolo, 

co-fhoghairean Valpolicella: 

tè dhe na h-Eadailtean Nuadha 

is opera beò innt’ fhathast...* 


It is very appropriate that this survey should end with a 


Gaelic poet celebrating the richly multi-racial humanity of 
Glasgow, a cocktail to which the Gaels have, for over two 
hundred years, added their own distinctive flavour. 
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THE HIGHLAND AND ISLAND EMIGRATION 
SOCIETY: 1852-1858 


RODERICK A. C: BALFOUR) TD. MA M LITT- ELB: 
Sth November, 1986 


As the years of its existence suggest this society owed its 
origins to the poverty and destitution which ravaged the West 
Highlands in the wake of the tragic potato famine of 1846-47. 
Geographically, the area affected — and that with which this 
paper is concerned — was that promulgated for relief purposes 
as the Distressed Districts of Scotland. In extent it covered 
the western seaboard and Hebridean islands north and west of 
the Isle of Mull embracing no less than 127 landed estates in 
the hands of some 89 proprietors' or, in more than a few 
cases, their trustees in bankruptcy. The vast Sutherland 
estates were voluntarily excluded on the grounds that for 
reasons, one assumes, of pride no less than paternalism their 
ducal proprietor was determined to implement his own relief 
measures. Probably it is no exaggeration to suggest that he 
and Sir James Matheson, whose island estate of Lewis was 
included, were the only proprietors commanding resources 
sufficient to enable them to bear, without anxiety, the 
financial and logistic burdens imposed by a crisis of such 
magnitude. 

As with the earlier famine of 1836-37 a concerned nation 
responded with compassion and generosity. Relief 
committees were established in both Edinburgh and Glasgow 
— later to be formed into one Central Destitution Board — to 
which donations flowed from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, from the United States and from colonial 
possessions overseas. The Edinburgh committee alone 
received in money and kind the astounding sum of £151,532. 
In the main this fund was directed towards an extensive 
programme of public works — roads, bridges and piers — and 
other schemes intended not only to provide employment for 
the stricken population but also to create a more stable 
economic infrastructure for the future. Justifiably proud 
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though the relief agencies could be that their prompt 
intervention had almost certainly saved countless members 
from starvation it was soon evident that their exertions had 
afforded little more than a temporary respite and unless and 
until the twin evils of overpopulation and land congestion 
were Overcome conditions were unlikely to improve to any 
significant degree. 

By 1850, with the fund all but exhausted, the gravity of the 
situation could no longer be ignored. Harsh press criticism 
alleging mismanagement of the entire operation gave rise to a 
public controversy the ultimate effect of which was to thwart 
any prospect of further charitable aid. But as accusation 
countered accusation the situation in the north-west continued 
to deteriorate. A further failure of the potato crop was 
complemented by unprecedentedly low cattle prices followed 
by a widespread failure of the herring fishing. Death from 
starvation again threatened as food became increasingly 
scarce. In the face of such adversity the population had little 
alternative but to throw themselves at the mercy of the 
recently amended poor law. But structured as it was to the 
needs of an urbanised industrial society and with its 
administration in the hands of a generally hostile officialdom, 
this legislation proved incapable of adapting to the demands 
and rural poverty on such a massive scale. Indeed, the Board 
of Supervision — the administering authority — were accused, 
not, it seems, without some justification, of deliberately 
withholding assistance in the hope that a sheer lack of 
sustenance would induce emigration. But to where and by 
what means does not appear to have occupied their attention. 

Meanwhile, the Government — Lord John Russell’s second 
administration — despite pressure from public authorities, 
voluntary bodies and individuals alike adopted a singularly 
negative approach to the problem. Firmly in the grip of 
laissez-faire principles of political economy and fearful for 
their political survival should aid, as was almost certain, 
precipitate an increase in taxation, their intervention was 
confined to the provision of meal depots to meet the initial 
crisis and the establishment of a politico-legal framework 
within which charitable and philanthropic bodies were 
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encouraged to operate. Such an attitude did not lack popular 
support. An influential body of press and public opinion, 
anxious for a scapegoat, openly accused the landowners of 
having inflicted the whole calamity upon themselves by 
adopting policies which, it was alleged, amounted to 
mismanagement of their estates. The provision of aid in such 
circumstances was, they asserted, tantamount to relieving the 
landowners of what was considered a duty to provide for the 
needs of their tenants. Yet, as the John O’Groat Journal 
candidly observed, “Many Highland proprietors are as 
helpless as the poor people whom they are called upon not 
only to relieve from pecuniary destitution but to place beyond 
its reach for the future. All Highland proprietors may not 
have done their duty but many have, and no one who knows 
anything of the real state of the country, who takes a common 
sense view of the Highland difficulties can come to the 
conclusion that Highland proprietors have a remedy in their 
own hands. The evil is beyond their means to cure.” 

Early the following year, however, as a result of a petition 
from the politically influential Free Church Presbytery of 
Edinburgh expressing their fear of a general famine 
throughout the distressed area, the Government could no 
longer afford to remain aloof. Acting with remarkable 
promptitude Sir John MacNeill,’ Chairman of the Board of 
Supervision, was delegated to undertake a tour of the worst 
affected districts comprising some twenty-seven parishes. His 
comprehensive report, although almost certainly written to 
confirm his own strong prejudices, exposed at last the 
frightening extend of the destitution and recommended 
assisted emigration as a remedy, a view widely, but by no 
means unanimously endorsed by landowners, the clergy and 
the press. Even the /nverness Advertiser, the Free Church 
mouthpiece in the north, which had hitherto adopted, in its 
own words “so firm and fearless a position on what is called 
compulsory emigration”, was forced to the conclusion that 
large scale voluntary (i.e. assisted) emigration was likely to 
afford the only permanent solution to the crisis. 

In the light of this report with its frank warning of “some 
fearful calamity” should the situation be allowed to endure, 
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the Government at last conceded that some form of direct 
intervention was imperative. Yet, despite, or probably 
because of, their inexorable involvement in Irish famine 
relief, they appeared anxious to avoid a further commitment 
in respect of a problem which was, in any case, smaller and 
more manageable and of no great political significance. 
Instead then of the widely anticipated Encumbered Estates 
Relief Act, along the lines of that introduced in Ireland, the 
provisions of the earlier Drainage Act were merely extended 
into the Emigration Advances Act, whereby proprietors were 
enabled to charge their estates with the cost of organising 
emigration from among their tenantry. On the whole this Act 
proved a dead letter both because of the abnormally high 
interest rate imposed and the cumbersome application 
procedure.’ In any case the absence of any attendant 
emigration machinery — for example, selection agents, 
provisioning depots and berthing facilities — meant that the 
cost of organising departures from an area as remote as the 
West Highlands was rendered so prohibitive as to make large 
scale emigration a practical impossibility. The situation thus 
remained that only the wealthier proprietors — a handful of 
the total — could afford to implement their own schemes. As 
early as 1849, for example, James Baillie of Glenelg provided 
the means to enable 348 individuals from his estate to 
emigrate to Canada,* while in 1851 Sir James Matheson 
cancelled all arrears of rent and chartered ships sufficient to 
enable over 1,500 of his Lewis tenants to emigrate, also to 
Canada, undertaking in addition to meet any costs incurred by 
them in reaching their ultimate destination.’ His action 
contrasted sharply with that of the equally wealthy Colonel 
John Gordon, proprietor of South Uist and Barra, who in the 
same year but without the provision of adequate funds, 
removed over 1,600 persons from those islands into waiting 
emigrant vessels. They arrived in Montreal “without the 
means of leaving the ship or procuring a day’s subsistence for 
their helpless families.” 

Appalling though conditions were throughout the whole of 
this poverty stricken region, nowhere had destitution and 
misery gained so wretched a hold as on the Isle of Skye. 
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Despite persistent emigration the population had more than 
doubled in less than a hundred years.'' At the same time, and 
particularly during the previous thirty years, the increasing 
encroachments of what the /nverness Advertiser caustically 
referred to as the ‘sheepocracy’ had substantially diminished 
the amount of arable land available for its support. Land 
congestion was acute. Crowded into the narrow coastal strip 
between Portree and Loch Sligachan, for example, on the 
Braes of Trotternish, were no less than twelve extensive 
townships all farmed under the old run-rig system, while at 
Sconser on the opposite shore of the loch some 400 persons 
were crammed into forty lots in an area of less than 60 acres 
(27 ha)."* Of a total population of 4,335 families recorded in 
the 1851 Census, 1,888 were settled on crofts of 8 acres (3.6 
ha) or less — the area considered the very minimum for 
subsistence — while 1,765 were listed as cottars “who hold no 
land and have no regular trade”." 

All over the island poverty and distress portrayed 
themselves in the starkest possible manner. In Portree, for 
example, Neil Nicolson, a dispossessed crofter, was found 
with his wife and seven children living beside a dyke in a 
makeshift shelter of boards and sailcloth with their only 
income “a few half pence from the steamer”" while in 
Skeabost evicted families were living in similarly crude 
shelters on the moorland. In the parish of Snizort alone an 
estimated 300 paupers — persons with neither dwellings, stock 
nor employment — caused the parish minister to express his 
concern in forceful terms direct to the Home Secretary 
alleging that “death from starvation must be the inevitable 
result if we are denied extraneous aid as we have no local 
resources of any kind”. Under such circumstances even 
Norman MacLeod of MacLeod, who had exerted himself so 
selflessly to provide for his starving tenants,'” was forced to 
admit publicly that he saw emigration as the only means of 
affording them permanent relief, his unhappy experiences 
during the previous four years convincing him that “Even if 
the present population had the land amongst them at its 
present rental, or less, they would never become an 
independent comfortable people because the climate is 
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against them and without potatoes, food can now, and always 
be purchased cheaper than it can be grown... It is no personal 
interest of my own (for I have none now) that leads me to 
urge a people‘s emigration, I think their transfer to a richer 
soil and a better climate and a younger and more vigorous 
community would effect an amelioration of their physical and 
moral condition." 

In December 1850, increasingly perturbed by the harrowing 
scenes in their midst and stimulated no doubt by the cessation 
of relief aid, a meeting of “local men of influence” was 
convened in Portree to consider “the present distressed state 
of the island and what remedy should be adopted for bettering 
the condition of the inhabitants”.'* Those present were 
unanimous in their concern as to the severity of the 
destitution and, while not dismissive of proposed schemes of 
public works and land reclamation, they too concluded, in 
some cases vehemently, that no improvement in the condition 
of the people could possibly occur until the surplus, mainly 
landless, population could be encouraged to emigrate. 
Accordingly, a small sub-committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Thomas Fraser, sheriff-substitute of the 
island, to communicate the views of the meeting to the Home 
Secretary. | 

Fraser, as part of his judicial function, was closely involved 
in the local administration of the poor law and distribution of 
relief aid, experiences which had made him acutely aware of 
the extent of the suffering and the deep feeling of despair 
among the Skye people. Although neither a Skye man, nor 
indeed a Highlander, his concern for their welfare was intense 
and sincere. By no means an advocate of emigration he was 
forced, reluctantly, to accept the urgent. necessity of 
expatriating a portion of the population. He realised, 
however, that some positive inducement would be necessary 
if the people were to depart of their own accord and 
considered the main difficulty as not an inherent obstinacy 
among them, as was so often alleged, but an almost total lack 
of awareness, increased by prejudice, as to the advantages of 
emigration, a situation he sought to resolve by reorganising 
his sub-committee into an agency for the dissemination of 
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information on the subject by way of regular meetings 
throughout the island. From the outset Fraser had been 
convinced that Australia and not Canada afforded the better 
outlet for Skye emigrants. Not only was their background of 
crofting and stock husbandry suited to the demands of the 
rapidly expanding pastoral industry, but general employment 
prospects were brighter in these colonies. The notable success 
of a number of those who had gone to New South Wales as 
part of an earlier phase of emigration in 1837-39 added 
weight to this view. In addition, a relaxation in the 
regulations of the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commission, “ providing for assisted (deposit only) passages 
subsidised by colonial land sales, meant that, the long sea 
voyage apart, Australia was, to all intents and purposes, 
rendered as attractive a destination as the traditional outlets in 
North America. A married agricultural labourer, for example, 
if under forty years of age paid £2 for himself and his wife 
with £1 for each child — restricted in each family to two 
children under twelve years of age — while a single man paid 
£2 and a single woman £1. Wives were much in demand! 
When, in late 1851, newspapers began to report on the rich 
gold discoveries in both New South Wales and Victoria all 
eyes turned towards these colonies. Indeed, it was not 
uncommon for sensational accounts of the gold rush and 
colonial prosperity, well peppered with stories of Highlanders 
who had “made good”, to be matched in an adjacent column 
by equally sensational yet depressing accounts of Highland 
destitution. Such was the demand for passages that within a 
year the numbers departing from Scottish ports alone 
increased over ten-fold. In the main these were young single 
men and women or married couples within the categories 
eligible for an assisted passage but for a poverty stricken 
West Highlander outwith the age limits or with a large 
family, a passage to this land of opportunity could be no more 
than a dream. 

Many and varied were the individual motives and 
circumstances influencing the decision to sever filial and 
family ties, in most cases for ever. Obviously the vast 
majority were motivated by the need to escape distress or 
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deprivation, others by a desire for wealth and independence 
while some simply sought to distance themselves from family 
misfortune or personal tragedy. All too often though those 
departing were the more energetic and resourceful of the 
population, indeed the very persons Highland communities 
could least afford to lose. The sad background to the 
emigration of Norman MacLeod, a shepherd from Waternish, 
Skye, is evident from the following song, composed soon 
after his departure. Although perhaps of no great literary 
merit its sentimental theme is a typical expression of the 
feelings of those who remained behind: 


Soraidh bhuam bho “n eilean, 
Gu fearann an óir, 

Gun an fhiuran chaidh thairis, 
Ris an cad iad, MacLeòid. 
Buaidh sláinte ’gad ’leantuinn, 
Saoghal fada dhuit beo, 

"5 dh’fhaicinn fhathast aig baile, 
Ann an Eilean “a Cheo. 


Cha ’n fhaic mi “san am seo, 

Thu dol do’n ghleann mar a b’ abhaist, 
Le do bhata "n a laimh, 

'S do chu donn air do shail, 

Le do chaoraich °g am fuadach, 

Dol suas do’n cheann ard, 

°S ann tha thu air chuan, 

A’dol bhuainne gach la. 


O Thormoid “gad ionndrainn, 

Tha tighinn dlúth dhomh gach uair, 
"Nuair chi mi do ghàradh, 

’S na dh’fhas ann mu n cuairt, 

'S tu fein cuir do chúl ris, 

Dol a-null thar a’ chuan, 

Gun fhios am faicear gu brath thu, 
Aig an aros ud shuas. 
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Nach e ’m bas rinn an sgaradh, 

°S an dealachadh tràth, 

’S e sud chuir thu thairis, 

*S nach do dh fhan thu ’s an àit, 
Ann an Trumpan tha Anna, 

*S an anart a’ cnàmh, 

*S na bu bheo i air thalamh, 

Cha b’e ’Strailia d’ ait. 

Bha thu faiceallach, stuama, 

Is uasal nad dhoigh, 

Rinn thu dileas do dhleasnas, 

Gus an deach 1 fo’n fhoid, 

Ghabh thu ’m bata a’ Southampton, 
Sheol thu mach troimh “n mhuir-ruaidh, 
Far `n deach carbadan Pharaoh, 

A bhathadh ’s a’ chuan. 


[My farewell from the island, to the land of gold, to the 
young hero who went abroad, with the name of MacLeod, 
good health be with you, long life on this earth, and return to 
your home, in the Isle of Mist. 


I do not see you now, going to the glen as of old, with your 
crook in your hand, and your brown dog at your heel, 
gathering your sheep, proceeding towards the headland, 
instead you are on the high seas, moving further away each 
day. 

Oh Norman! you are being missed, I am mindful of it each 
hour, when I see your garden, and what grew in it, and now 
you are leaving it, going overseas, not knowing if you’ll ever 
be seen, along there at the old haunts. 


How death has severed, at such an early stage, that’s what 
induced you to go, and not stay behind, in Trumpan there’s 
Annie, wasting in the shroud, and if she were still on this 
earth, Australia would not be the place for you. 


You were careful and modest, and gentle in your ways, you 
were faithful to your duty, right until the end, you took the 
boat from Southampton, and sailed through the red sea, where 
Pharaoh’s chariots, were drowned at sea].”! 
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During the early summer of 1851, faced with the scarcity 
produced by the failure of the previous year’s harvest, Fraser 
and his committee decided, almost in desperation, to circulate 
what was described, as a “friendly address” to the island 
people. In it each recipient was asked to consider frankly 
their present living conditions and if he or she were of the 
opinion that neither they nor their families could expect to 
obtain an independent living in Skye it was suggested that 
they should consider removing to a land where their labour 
could be more gainfully employed. In reply almost 400 heads 
of families, representing more than 2,000 persons, intimated 
their willingness to depart, with “hundreds more in reserve”. 

Such an overwhelming response placed Fraser and his 
colleagues in a quandary. Conscious that their activities had 
raised the expectations of so large a number in favour of 
emigration, they were at the same time aware that if these 
expectations were to be fulfilled, funds, and substantial funds 
at that, were an urgent necessity. Traditionally, assistance to 
those who wished to emigrate, particularly in times of 
hardship, had come from the landowners. In Skye, however, 
the crippling burden imposed by two potato famines within a 
decade spelled financial ruin for the two principal families on 
the island — the MacDonalds of Sleat and the MacLeods of 
MacLeod. The excesses of the spend-thrifts and squanderers 
of earlier generations were finally called to account as 
mortgages were foreclosed and securities redeemed. As a 
result, their extensive estates, together with Skeabost, the 
largest of the smaller estates, passed into the hands of trustees 
— the MacDonald Estate alone encumbered by debts 
amounting to a staggering £170,000.” Contained within the 
marches of these properties were the districts most severely 
affected by poverty and the lands and dwellings occupied by 
some eighty-five per cent of the population. In deference to 
these circumstances and in the knowledge that he could 
expect neither sympathy nor co-operation from the several 
trustees, whose obligations extended no further than the 
claims of their client creditors, Fraser had little option but to 
seek alternative sources of finance. Accordingly he 
reconstituted his committee into a fund-raising body — in 
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essence a charitable trust — under the name of the Skye 
Emigration Society.” 

There can be little doubt that in the formation of this body 
Fraser was both influenced and encouraged by W. H. G. 
Kingston,” the popular novelist, writer and emigration 
propagandist, who visited both Skye and Raasay in the 
summer of 1851, during a tour of the West Highlands on 
behalf of the Emigration Commissioners. As a prominent and 
effectual figure in the emigration and colonisation movement 
he had earlier corresponded with the Destitution Board 
advocating that they implement a scheme devised by Lady 
Jane Franklin, wife of a former Governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land, providing for the emigration of single women from 
Shetland to Australia. The scheme envisaged the formation of 
local committees to assist in the selection of emigrants to 
which Kingston added the further proposals “that the cost of 
outfit and passage to the Emigration Depot at Deptford be 
paid by the Highland Destitution Board and that the five 
pounds necessary contribution towards their assisted passages 
be raised by public subscription”, ideas which were readily 
adaptable to the situation in Skye. 

Against this background Fraser sought to contrive a scheme 
of emigration suited to the needs of the island. Aware of the 
strong bonds of kinship among the people he concluded that 
to be effective, any scheme would have to be organised on the 
basis of complete (i.e. unbroken) families. Many aspiring 
emigrants would, he realised, be disinclined to leave had they 
to part from “over-age”’ parents, while if remnants of families 
were obliged to remain, their presence would exacerbate the 
very problem emigration was intended to relieve. On the 
other hand, the fund administered by the Emigration 
Commissioners was one intended to introduce an able-bodied 
workforce to Australia and although he was successful in 
obtaining a relaxation in the regulation restricting child 
numbers and in having the upper age limit increased from 40 
to 45 years, the full fare of between £11 and £15 was strictly 
exacted in respect of those above that limit. He realised too, 
that the majority of applicant families were so completely 
impoverished that few would be able to afford even the 
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relatively modest deposit required towards their passage, let 
alone the cost of outfits and steamer fares to their port of 
embarkation which, in practically all cases, meant Liverpool. 

Aware of the financial implications of his proposal, Fraser 
envisaged a system not of direct cash aid but of loans to each 
family to be repaid after their settlement in Australia. But 
while such a system had been successfully operated by 
settlers there for a number of years, the difficulties in 
enforcing and collecting repayments half-way across the 
world suggested that his fund would be subject, at the very 
least, to severe cash flow problems, unless supported by 
substantial reserves. It was clear too that despite their 
generous donations the beneficence of local subscribers was 
not unlimited and were his scheme to have any chance of 
success, he had no alternative but to concentrate his fund- 
raising efforts outwith the Highlands. 

In February 1852, undeterred by the lingering antagonism 
in the south towards Highland relief in any form, he 
journeyed to Edinburgh. There his plan was laid before a 
public meeting in the Hopetoun Rooms, convened by Sir John 
MacNeill and presided over by the Lord Provost. Among the 
audience were prominent public figures, clergymen, lawyers, 
civil servants and representatives of Australian pastoral 
interests. At the conclusion of the proceedings a handsome 
subscription was collected and resolutions approved 
endorsing his proposals and appointing a local fund-raising 
committee under MacNeill’s chairmanship. Encouraged by 
such an enthusiastic response Fraser was prevailed upon to 
proceed to London where MacNeill arranged for his plan to 
be submitted to Sir Charles Trevelyan, Assistant Secretary at 
the Treasury, and other senior Government figures. In early 
April, Trevelyan, impressed by “this plan of great 
benevolence”” arranged for its presentation to a private 
meeting at the Masonic Tavern, Great Queen Street, presided 
over by Lord Shaftesbury and attended by “upwards of thirty 
gentlemen of social position and influence”. They resolved 
to form.a committee under Trevelyan’s chairmanship to 
oversee its implementation under the auspices of his vast and 
influential department. 
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Without a knowledge of his background, the involvement 
in such an undertaking by a person of Trevelyan’s position 
may appear incongruous. The son of a Cornish clergyman, his 
early life was influenced by his parents membership of the 
Clapham Sect — a group of sophisticated families noted for 
their severity of principle as much as for their fervent 
evangelism. In 1826 he joined the East India Company as a 
writer (i.e. secretarial clerk) and was posted to the Bengal 
Civil Service at Delhi. There, by a combination of diligence 
and self-discipline together with his outstanding intellectual 
talents he achieved rapid promotion. He occupied several 
important and influential positions in various parts of India, 
but his priggish and often indiscreet behaviour endeared him 
to few of his colleagues and involved him in almost continual 
controversy. Such was his reputation as an administrator, 
however, that during a visit to England in 1840 he was was 
offered, and accepted, his Treasury post, a position he was to 
occupy for nineteen years. It was written of him that “his 
mind was powerful, his character admirably scrupulous and 
upright, his devotion to duty praiseworthy, but he had a 
remarkable insensitiveness. Since he took action only after 
conscientiously satisfying himself what he proposed to do 
was ethical and justified he went forward impervious to other 
considerations, sustained but also blinded by his conviction 
of doing right”, traits of character which were to be well 
illustrated during his involvement with Highland emigration. 

Although officially designated “assistant” Secretary, 
Trevelyan was in fact administrative head of the Treasury, 
that most powerful and all-pervading of government 
departments. This elevated status together with his keen sense 
of public duty, administrative skills and unassailable integrity 
enabled him to assert himself to the extent of becoming one 
of the outstanding governmental figures of the nineteenth 
century. He had worked indefatigably in the implementation 
of Irish relief measures as a result of which he was knighted 
in 1848. His experience in this field had eventually involved 
him in the Government’s relief administration in Scotland to 
the extent that he had been consulted by the Secretary of the 
Edinburgh Relief Committee “on every important point’ so 
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that he could consider himself well acquainted with the state 
of affairs in the West Highlands. Indeed he could claim a 
Highland connection by virtue of his marriage to Hannah, 
sister of the eminent statesman and historian Lord MacAulay, 
and grand-daughter of the Lewis born Rev. John MacAulay, 
parish minister at Inveraray at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

In the light of this experience Trevelyan saw the 
disintegration of the local economy in the West Highlands 
as leading to a similar catastrophe as had occurred in Ireland 
and was in firm agreement with those who were convinced 
that emigration afforded the only permanent solution. To 
him relief measures were demeaning and ineffective to the 
extent that “next to allowing people to die of hunger, the 
greatest evil that could happen would be their being 
habituated to depend upon public charity”.*' Later when 
public attention was drawn to the appalling distress in Skye 
he reproached his aunt, Anna Neave, a London society 
hostess, for her fund-raising efforts on the grounds that “this 
mistaken idea has converted the people of Skye from the 
clergy downwards into a mendicant community and its 
demoralising effect upon the lower classes is extremely 
painful.”” In accordance with his convictions, however, he 
considered it his duty to assist to the extent of his power in 
giving “a beneficial character and direction to the 
movement.” 

In April, with the London committee firmly established, 
Trevelyan took the opportunity of co-ordinating the work of 
the three committees as to enable them to operate “in perfect 
concert’ as one body with his office as its headquarters and 
himself as chairman. He named this body the “Highland and 
Island Emigration Society”. Although the Society was to 
derive its main strength from Trevelyan’s relentless zeal and 
forceful personality little could have been achieved without 
the support and influence of the local committees. The 
London committee — powerful and decisive and in effect the 
executive arm of the whole movement — included among its 
members peers of the realm, members of parliament, civil 
servants and financial magnates such as Baron Lionel de 
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Rothschild and W. G. Prescott, Governor of the Bank of 
England. Henry Kingscote, the English cricketer and 
philanthropist, was another active member while Australian 
interests were represented by the Hon. Francis Scott, Member 
of Parliament for Berwickshire and Parliamentary agent for 
the colony of Victoria. There were also representatives from 
among the numerous Highland landowners resident in 
London. Of these the most prominent was Norman MacLeod 
of MacLeod who, deprived of the income from his family 
estates, had been obliged to accept a civil service clerkship in 
the metropolis." 

As emigration gathered momentum the extended lines of 
communication to the south dictated that the routine 
management of operations should devolve upon the two 
Scottish committees, leaving the London committee to 
concentrate on overall planning and financial management. 
Effectively the workload fell upon the two chairmen — Sir 
John MacNeill in Edinburgh and Sheriff Fraser in Portree. 
While Fraser attended to local applications and administrative 
arrangements, MacNeill was responsible for the broader 
organisation and logistics and for maintaining a liaison with 
the, then, influential Scottish “Establishment”. Such was his 
diligence that he “threw himself heart and soul into the work. 
When his Board of Supervision office day was ended he 
returned to Granton House to continue writing innumerable 
letters for the Emigration Society... “ He became, by virtue 
of his background, influence and domicile, the linchpin of the 
whole Society and was, as Trevelyan was to gratefully 
acknowledge, “the largest contributor of all by the valuable 
assistance he gave... ~ 

Much was also attributable to the close and harmonious 
working relationship Trevelyan was able to establish with 
both MacNeill and Thomas Murdoch,™ chairman of the 
Colonial Land and Emigration Commission. The benefits 
were two-fold. Not only was he able to obtain significant 
concessions in favour of the Society — particularly in respect 
of their stringent regulations concerning age limits — but the 
powerful triumvirate they created provided the political 
camouflage necessary to enable what was essentially a private 
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charity to operate with the status and efficiency of a 
government agency. 


Il 


With the Society established and the nature of its operations 
defined — at least in outline — Trevelyan set about an 
ambitious and comprehensive fund-raising campaign. 
Circulars were printed and distributed, bazaars organised and 
supportive sermons delivered in fashionable churches in both 
London and Edinburgh. At the same time letters were written 
to those with Scottish connections in influential positions 
both at home and abroad appealing for funds to help “this 
final effort to put an end to the misery that is weakening the 
spirit and degrading the character of our Highlanders, now 
that an absolute necessity of removing them has coincided 
with such an opportunity of providing for them elsewhere as 
never has and perhaps never will occur again ”.” Approaches 
were also made to Yorkshire woollen manufacturers and 
Liverpool shipping magnates almost all of whom had a vested 
interest in the continued prosperity of the Australian woollen 
industry. Assured that the pastoral districts of Australia could 
absorb twenty-five thousand emigrants per year for an 
indefinite number of years he envisaged a vast operation 
involving the transfer of between thirty and forty thousand of 
the redundant population of the West Highlands to the sheep 
farms of these colonies. 

Trevelyan was convinced, for the same reasons as Fraser, 
that Australia was the most suitable outlet for these destitute 
Highlanders. Their emigration, he contended, would be to the 
benefit of both the local and the colonial economies insofar as 
it would “prevent the Celtic population from either starving at 
home or pouring over our Manufacturing Districts where 
wages are already too much reduced by the competition of the 
Irish and to direct it to Australia where pastoral labour is 
extremely wanted and highly productive. "7" With the whole 
country, and Victoria in particular, scourged by gold fever the 
pastoralists were already in a serious predicament. The labour 
force were deserting their jobs, and often their families, to go 
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to “the diggings“. Even by offering high wages it was almost 
impossible to obtain labour locally. Despite an attempt by the 
colonial governments to enforce contractural obligations upon 
those obtaining assisted passages, newly arrived immigrants 
soon found their way to the gold fields. Archibald 
MacDougall, an Islay man, settled at Dunolly, in Western 
Victoria, described the plight of the pastoralists. Not only 
were wages exorbitant but “flocks and lambs have to be left 
at the mercy of wild dogs and no prospect of getting the 
sheep shorn... If some of my honest but also starving 
countrymen had but a portion of the wealth these fellows 
squander in reckless debauchery — poor creatures. I wish I 
had a few of them on this station, what an acquisition it 
would be”.* 

Trevelyan in fact adopted Fraser’s scheme almost in its 
entirety but with a more business-like approach. He agreed 
completely with the concept of family emigration to which 
the gold rush had added a further dimension. Instead of 
proving an encumbrance the old and the young would, it was 
suggested, “be useful as forming anchors by which a family 
would be held to a rural home”. Firmly of the opinion that 
those who were to benefit from emigration should contribute 
towards its cost he demanded that the proprietors pay a 
proportion amounting to one-third of the total amount 
expended on families from their estates. This principle he 
regarded as absolute, instructing Fraser that “... The rule that 
one-third of the sum... is to be paid by the Owners or 
Trustees of the property from which the Emigrants are 
removed is in no case to be departed from... if the owner or 
agent of a property will not do this you will give no 
assistance to Emigrants from that property”. He expected the 
emigrants to make the whole of whatever resources they 
possessed available towards the cost of their passage (i.e. 
deposit or passage money, steamer fare and outfit) the 
Society advancing them the balance on the condition that it 
was repaid after their arrival in Australia. By this means 
Trevelyan planned to ensure the existence of a cumulative 
fund maintained to a great extent by remittances from the 
emigrants themselves. He could not, therefore, afford to leave 
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repayments to chance with the result that each head of family 
was, prior to their departure, required to sign a promissory 
note undertaking to remit within a year of their arrival a sum 
equal to the amount disbursed on behalf of their charges. 

Even at this early stage Trevelyan realised that the success 
of the scheme would, to a large extent, be dependent upon 
their obtaining the co-operation of the proprietors, or the 
trustees, of estates from which applications had been 
received. Were it to prove necessary, he was prepared to be 
ruthless to the extent of invoking the fear of public censure. 
Already press attention was being focused on the West 
Highlands as a result of a number of extensive clearances 
which had recently taken place, particularly those on the 
estate of Colonel Gordon in South Uist and Barra. In 
Trevelyan’s opinion Highland proprietors were as a class 
“more than usually amenable to public opinion” and 
“especially disinclined to lay themselves open to imputation 
on the sensitive point of depopulation and sheep pasture. This 
emigration is essentially a popular movement... in desiring 
the assistance of our Society, the proprietor may shield 
himself from imputations of harshness and injustice by the 
intervention of a third party...’ 

In approaching the landowners for co-operation and 
financial assistance Trevelyan sought the assistance of 
MacLeod of MacLeod. As a major landowner who had 
suffered greater tribulations than most, MacLeod was acutely 
aware of the complexities of the problems with which many 
of his fellow proprietors were confronted. He carefully 
avoided compromising himself by any suggestion of 
enforced removal merely pointing out that “the expense to 
Australia had been rendered below that of Canada” and that 
the super-abundant population of their estates could be 
“transferred to a land of plenty at a cost to the proprietor 
calculated not to exceed £1 per head”. As an additional 
allurement he could assure them that any subscription would 
be “reckoned towards the third of the expense which as a rule 
is required from all proprietors’’.”° 

Almost immediately contributions large and small began to 
flow into the Society’s headquarters. Among the first 
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received was a donation of 100 guineas from Prince Albert, 
accompanying his consent to become patron of the Society, 
while the Queen expressed her wholehearted approbation by a 
donation of £300 from the Privy Purse to be matched by 
substantial sums from landowners, individuals and 
subscriptions raised abroad. The Countess of Dunmore, for 
example, curatrix of Harris gave £100, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Stafford a total of £170, while the Dukes of 
Argyll, Buccleuch and Sutherland gave £100 each. Other 
contributions included £500 from a fund raised for the relief 
of British workmen expelled from France following the Paris 
riots of 1848, £20 from Trevelyan himself and a £5 from “a 
Highland servant”,” so that by the end of June well over 
£5,000 had been raised. Although opposed to the principle, 
prevalent in some circles, that the colonies who were to 
benefit from the emigration should pay the entire cost, 
Trevelyan did, nonetheless, approach the colonial legislatures 
for contributions towards the Society’s funds. As a result he 
was able to obtain the release of destitution relief funds held 
in the United Kingdom — a half-share of £2,600 subscribed in 
New South Wales and some £530, from an amount raised in 
South Australia.” 

In the meantime negotiations were taking place with the 
Emigration Commissioners with a view to preparing a plan of 
operations matched to the shipping facilities at their disposal. 
The extent of what was envisaged may be gauged perhaps by 
the willingness with which Murdoch agreed to the 
establishment of a clothing depot at Glasgow with a 
contingent undertaking to provide a completely autonomous 
emigration depot on the Clyde “if suitable buildings can be 
obtained and ships can be hired at reasonable terms”.” At the 
same time Fraser was requested to prepare detailed lists of 
intending emigrants “classified in families” and to arrange 
with Captain Marcus Brownrigg, the Commissioner’s 
Glasgow agent,” to visit Skye in order to inspect those ready 
to depart. Already, however, passages were becoming 
available and with a number of families selected under earlier 
arrangements now waiting to leave Fraser was able to arrange 
for three families, the Society’s first emigrants, to accompany 
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a party of Raasay people*' to Liverpool where, on 23rd May, 
they embarked together aboard the Borneuf for Geelong in 
Victoria. They were followed less than a month later by a 
further twenty-five families — 191 persons in all — aboard the 
Araminta bound also for Geelong. As this body assembled at 
Portree to join the steamer, Fraser observed with pleasure the 
“appearance and demeanour” of this, the first large contingent 
of emigrants to leave under his auspices. “They were all, 
men, women and children... assembled at the church’ where 
our committee met them at eight o’clock to take leave of 
them. They appeared full of hope and spirits and seemed very 
thankful for the assistance that enabled them to get away... 
When they were all arranged I made a short address to them, 
and the Rev. Angus Martin, one of the five clergymen who 
attended from different parts of the island, addressed them in 
Gaelic and offered up a prayer in which all seemed fervently 
to'join.,.”* 

Added impetus was given to these preparations by alarming 
reports of renewed scarcity and distress in Skye. The 
disastrous harvest of the previous season meant that by early 
spring local food stocks were all but exhausted with little 
hope of replenishment until the first of the potato crop was 
lifted in early August. With seasonal employment 
opportunities severely curtailed by an industrial depression 
compounded by a massive influx of Irish labour into southern 
Scotland the situation could hardly have been worse. 
Although some slight alleviation was provided by private aid 
schemes, organised principally by the Free Church, the bulk 
of the population was again forced to subsist at little above 
starvation level. In despair an increasing number looked upon 
emigration as their only lifeline. At a meeting of intending 
emigrants convened in his court house in mid-May, so many 
crowded into the building that Sheriff Fraser was forced to 
adjourn proceedings to the nearby parish church. “Many of 
these people”, he reported, “were in a state bordering on 
starvation’, while the Rev. James MacQueen, Baptist pastor 
at Broadford, considered that “There never has been anything 
like the present distress. I can hardly describe my feelings 
seeing and hearing their lamentable complaints...”” 
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Concerned at these and similar reports, and anxious in any 
case to expedite arrangements, the London committee took 
the situation firmly in hand. At an urgently convened meeting 
in early June, resolutions were passed agreeing to the 
appointment of a deputation to represent to the Emigration 
Commissioners the pressing need for “the immediate 
emigration of considerable numbers of people from that 
island” and recommending that an emigration agent be sent to 
Skye in order to select “the largest practicable number” from 
the lists already prepared by Fraser. In this manner it was 
intended to create a pool of emigrants to be dispatched in 
batches as and when ships became available with priority 
given to “those who are in the greatest distress and above all 
those who appear ready to start.”*’ Within a few weeks 
Trevelyan was able to inform MacNeill that they were likely 
to be able to provide almost 2,000 passages that year as well 
as a troop transport capable of conveying 1,000 passengers. 
In addition James Chant, an experienced emigration officer, 
was placed at MacNeill's disposal “for the purpose of our 
society until our arrangements are completed for the present 
season.” Attentive to his orders that he should “not leave 
that part of Scotland without positive instructions” and to 
“attend to such suggestions as may be made to you”” he was 
to prove a most diligent and resourceful servant to the Society 
during the whole period of its existence. 

No sooner were these arrangements complete than an 
unexpected complication arose which threatened to delay 
operations indefinitely. Tacit assurances” had it appears, been 
given by the trustees of the three sequestrated Skye estates 
that they would, as a matter of course, contribute a third share 
of the amount disbursed by the Society on their behalf — if 
necessary, by loans obtained under the Emigration Advances 
Act. When, however, they were made aware of the estimated 
outlay their attitude became somewhat less than co-operative. 
The assertion by Robert Christie, trustee of Skeabost estate, 
that he saw “no obligation on the proprietor of an estate either 
to support able-bodied people on it or to afford them means 
of removing elsewhere% reflected the general consensus of 
professional opinion. But while correct in law such a view 
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took no account of the Society’s objectives nor of their 
application to estates such as Skeabost, in which particular 
instance, the level of overpopulation and destitution were the 
highest in the island. Fraser, acutely aware that by far the 
greater proportion of the names on his lists were from these 
estates and fearing that this impasse, if allowed to continue, 
would curtail, or, at the very least, alter the locus of the 
Society’s operations, pleaded with Trevelyan that they adopt 
“a more benevolent approach ”.“ particularly in respect of the 
more impoverished families. But Trevelyan, having 
experienced similar problems in Ireland, was unyielding. He 
remained adamant in his refusal to accept emigrants from 
estates where no commitment had been made to pay their 
share of the expense while the three trustees were equally 
adamant that they were under no obligation to contribute. His 
obstinacy was vindicated. MacLeod’s trustee, John Smith, 
soon relented as did Christie — after Trevelyan had instructed 
Fraser to refuse to accept four families selected from 
Skeabost.® James Brown, trustee for the MacDonald estates, 
the property upon which the heaviest burden was to fall, 
proved more recalcitrant. Only after a threat by Trevelyan of 
political and public exposure, did he agree to pay their share. 

Able now to proceed with the process of selection Chant 
expressed himself “much pleased” with the choice he was 
able to make. “The Highlanders”, he believed, would prove 
“a most useful class of labourers and servants in Australia” 
and their emigration “beneficial both to themselves and to the 
colonies”.” Certainly, the sixty-seven families who arrived at 
Greenock to join the Georgiana, the Society’s first 
“complete” ship, made a favourable impression upon her 
numerous visitors. Among them was Standish Haly, the 
Society’s secretary. Pleasantly surprised, but slightly 
disconcerted, he found the passengers “exceedingly well 
looking and even robust in appearance; so much so indeed 
that judging from this and the absence of elderly people, I am 
but to suppose that Mr Chant in the work of selection at Skye, 
has rather favoured the Commissioners and not borne perhaps 
sufficiently in mind, that the committee is desirous of 
relieving distress by emigration...” 
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With this large contingent safely on their way to Geelong, 
Trevelyan could be well satisfied at the Society’s progress. 
“Our society is getting on famously” he wrote, “We have 
emigrants and ships in abundance”. Looking forward he 
realised that the “stern pressure of real want has become more 
apparent as we advance, especially in Skye and Harris even 
before the re-appearance of the potato disease,” and 
thousands are pressing to be sent to Australia... The fund 
actually realised by the London Committee is about £6,700 to 
which must be added £2,000, the balance of the New South 
Wales and Port Phillip subscriptions, the use of the whole of 
which we have this season, making altogether £8,700; and 
taking into account the Glasgow public meeting, the Brighton 
Bazaar, the Indian and other foreign subscriptions which may 
be expected to answer to our further advertisements. I think 
we may safely calculate upon realising £10,000 before 
Christmas... Practically therefore our operations during the 
remainder of this season will be limited by the shipping 
placed at our disposal, and by our fervour of availing 
ourselves of it in an orderly and regular manner, consistently 
with proper arrangements for the well-being of the emigrants 
and the firm establishment of the reproductive character of 
our fund...” By the end of the year the Georgiana had been 
followed by four other full shiploads of Highlanders. In all no 
less than fifteen ships sailed for Australia during 1852 
conveying over 2,500 emigrants on behalf of the Society. Of 
these, by far the greater proportion — almost 1,800 persons — 
were destined for Victoria, where the demand for labour was 
most acute, some seven hundred were apportioned between 
New South Wales and South Australia with the small balance 
going to the island colony of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Trevelyan was mindful too of the vast but sparsely settled 
colony of Western Australia where a protracted labour crisis 
had, in 1849, caused the population to vote in favour of 
becoming a penal settlement in order to ensure a regular 
supply of labour. Highland emigrants, he suggested to 
Edward Sanford, a settler near Perth, would, in these 
circumstances “relieve your want of females and improve the 
character of your population”.® Certainly, a large scale 
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importation of Highlanders would, if nothing else, have 
helped to maintain the balance between free-settlers and 
convicts. But although he pressed strongly for a vessel to be 
sent there, his request was turned down by the Commis- 
sioners on the grounds, presumably, that land sales in that 
colony had been insufficient to fund emigration on the scale 
envisaged. 

It had been planned also to assign a vessel to either 
Moreton Bay or Port Stephens, as the ports most accessible to 
the rich pasture lands of New England in northern New South 
Wales. The Australian Agricultural Company whose vast 
lands spread across that district, had promised a generous 
donation on condition that a ship be sent there, while George 
Leslie, a leading pastoralist and a member of the Legislative 
Council of the colony, pointed out that as the gold mania 
declined the Highlanders would, for the most part, be a 
burden on the labour markets in Sydney and Melbourne 
whereas in “the immense pastoral districts” of Moreton Bay 
they would provide “the most acceptable description of 
emigration”.” He added, both as a warning and an 
enticement, that “the expected short coming of wool from 
Australia is not groundless” he having been compelled 
“through want of labour” to boil down 15,000 sheep in the 
previous year alone.” These arguments were instrumental in 
persuading Trevelyan that the huge sheep and cattle runs of 
this district would prove “the best fields for our Highlanders” 
with the added advantage, to his mind, of their great distance 
from the Victorian gold fields. It was unlikely, he considered, 
that they “would wish to commence a long land voyage from 
Port Stephen (sic) or Moreton Bay with their families to the 


diggings”’.” 

Arrangements had, in fact, been put in hand for a 
contingent of over 200 emigrants from Mull, Morven and 
Ardnamurchan to be sent to northern New South Wales in the 
latter part of 1852. They were to travel under the charge of 
Captain Brownrigg, who having relinquished his post as 
emigration officer on the Clyde, was travelling out in order to 
assume the post of Agricultural Superintendent to the 
Australian Agricultural Company. Having been assured by 
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Trevelyan that there would be “little difficulty in sending a 
body of emigrants to Port Stephen” (sic) arrangements were 
made for their temporary accommodation at a disused convict 
barracks at Carrington, near Newcastle, on the southern 
boundary of the company’s territory. By that time, however, 
the demand for ships to the “goldfield ports” had reached 
such a level that, despite extensive advertising, the 
Commissioners were unable to obtain a satisfactory tender for 
a vessel to such a northerly destination. As a result, the 
emigrants were allocated to the Marmion, bound for Portland 
Bay, in western Victoria, and the plan seemingly abandoned. 
Trevelyan’s concern as to the possibility of emigrants 
being lured to the goldfields rather than accepting regular 
employment was to a large extent unfounded. It arose almost 
certainly as a result of a contemporary article in the 
Illustrated London News focusing attention on the large 
number of assisted emigrants making their way there. After 
denigrating the quality of these emigrants in general the 
author made a trenchant attack on Highland emigrants in 
particular, illustrated by a story showing them to be “less 
simple and tractable than was expected”. It appears that “the 
last cargo of Highlanders landed at Port Phillip spoke no 
English. They were closely questioned in the Bay as to their 
knowledge of the diggings. They professed to know nothing. 
They enquired ‘Whether she was a man or beast?’” Nothing 
could be more satisfactory and already the squatter’s agents 
saw the fine families tending sheep at the old original wages; 
but no sooner was the small Gaelic army, some three 
hundred, fairly landed, than they gave three cheers for the 
“diggings” and marched off under the guidance of a friendly 
“Mac”.” Although Highlanders undoubtedly showed no less 
inclination to make for the goldfields than other emigrants 
this story is almost certainly apocryphal, at least as to the 
numbers involved, and in any case pre-dates the Society’s 
formation. It was, however, regarded by many — as was 
almost certainly intended — as an oblique reference to the 
inefficacy of the Society’s regulations to the extent that 
Trevelyan considered it prudent to seek legal advice as to the 
feasibility of demanding that emigrants bind themselves 
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legally to engage in none other than rural employment upon 
their arrival in Australia.” A letter a few months later 
reporting that from one recently arrived emigrant vessel (not 
a Society ship) “not a single passenger betook himself to 
country labour” revealed the prevalent trend. As it transpired 
family emigration did act as an effective deterrent to the 
diggings. The rough living conditions and harsh environment 
were hardly conducive to family settlement, however 
transient, and, in any case, a few could have possessed 
independent means sufficient to enable them to work a claim 
and at the same time support a family. It did not, however, 
prevent a significant number of families — particularly those 
with tradesmen among their members — from settling in the 
peripheral “boom towns” of Melbourne or Geelong or, 
occasionally, in the “goldfield settlements” — places such as 
Ballarat or Bendigo — rather than face the loneliness and 
isolation of the boundless pasture lands. 

According to one observer, it was “only the upper classes 
of Highlanders who have gone to the diggings”.” But while 
that may have been so in the early stages it was certainly not 
the case at the height of the boom. Although families, as 
such, may have been deterred from the goldfields the younger 
men, particularly those without family commitments, 
gravitated there in large numbers — usually following a period 
of paid employment. Few though were as resourceful as Allan 
MacDonald, a ships-carpenter from Broadford and emigrant 
to Sydney aboard the Ontario. Having followed his trade for 
several months he and “a partner named Mr Ferguson drove a 
horse and dray all the way to a goldfield where they spent a 
number of successful months”. Eventually, having married a 
fellow passenger, Margaret Cameron from Keppoch, 
Strathaird, he settled as a successful farmer, merchant and 
boat builder first on the Manning and latter on the Clarence 
River in northern New South Wales. 

Expenditure during the first year of operations had been 
considerable and probably exceeded even Trevelyan’s most 
extravagant estimate. This was due not as much to the 
numbers involved as to the unexpectedly high proportion of 
destitute persons who had to be totally assisted and outfitted. 
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A further drain on finance was the ruling of the Emigration 
Commissioners that ships sailing under their auspices could 
be cleared only from ports with an established emigration 
depot, i.e. London, Southampton, Plymouth or Liverpool. 
This meant that the Society was faced with the substantial 
cost of transporting emigrants by steamer first to the Clyde 
and from there to Liverpool or, in one case, to Plymouth. 
Although a proposal was submitted to the Commissioners 
recommending the appointment of an emigration agent at 
either Portree or Tobermory, in order to allow ships to sail 
direct from these ports, it was rejected by Murdoch on the 
grounds “that it would be expensive and a most inconvenient 
precedent”.” 

By the end of the year a total of £7,200 had been disbursed 
but insufficient time had elapsed to enable repayments to be 
received from Australia, while a number of the substantial 
donations so confidently anticipated by Trevelyan had yet to 
materialise. Allowing a sum for contingencies and a small 
reserve the fund was all but exhausted. In the circumstances 
Trevelyan sought MacNeill’s opinion as to the advisability of 
seeking government assistance. The latter, however, was 
firmly opposed to the idea, being “not now prepared any more 
than I was in 1851 to recommend the direct intervention of 
the Government for the purpose of conducting Emigration 
from the Highlands...”*’, on the grounds that those assisted 
would continue to expect government aid after their arrival 
overseas, rather than seek to establish themselves 
independently. Fortuitously, aid came from a number of 
sources. The sale of the Portree Relief Manufactory, for 
example, realised almost £1,000, which was donated to the 
Society, while an article in the //lustrated London News, in 
January 1853, lauding the Society’s aims and achievements 
attracted a further spate of donations and resulted in a 
renewal of public interest in its work. 

The costs incurred during the Society’s first season of 
operations reflect clearly the extent of its commitment to 
Skye. The island provided almost three quarters of the total 
emigrants representing well over three quarters of the year’s 
expenditure — £3,758 in respect of the MacDonald estates, 
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£786 in respect of the MacLeod estate and over £1,200 in 
respect of the smaller estates, principally Strathaird and 
Skeabost.*' As soon as he had completed his initial selection 
on the island Chant was instructed to extend his programme 
to neighbouring districts commencing with the mainland 
estate of William Robertson of Kinlochmoidart “a sensible 
man and a volunteer in the cause”." In his wake the sphere of 
operations expanded considerably to include the sequestrated 
estates of Sir James Riddell of Ardnamurchan, the North Uist 
portion of the MacDonald estates, Lord Dunmore’s Harris 
estate and numerous small properties in Mull, Morvern and 
Moidart together with Sir John MacLeod’s remote Atlantic 
outpost of St Kilda. In the course of his journeys he 
maintained a close liaison with Sir Edward Coffin* who, 
having been in charge of relief operations in the West 
Highlands during the famine years, had been engaged to make 
the necessary approaches to landowners and at the same time 
to advise the Society as to the possible means of improving 
their general mode of operations. Developments recom- 
mended by him included the establishment of clothing depots 
at Portree and Tobermory and the formation of a local 
emigration committee on Mull under the chairmanship of 
Alexander Crawford of Aros. 

The inclusion of a party of thirty-six St Kildans in this 
phase of emigration is of interest insofar as their 
circumstances and way of life differed so markedly from the 
Hebridean norm. “Their appearance and their gentle and 
uncomplicated manners” attracted considerable attention 
when they arrived in Portree en route to join the Priscilla at 
Liverpool “a feeling which deepened when it was discovered 
that their motive to emigrate was less the hope of bettering 
their own condition than that their removal was necessary for 
the well being of those they left behind”. While this 
assertion may have been correct to a degree, the relative 
prosperity of their community, which had been afflicted little 
by either famine or congestion, suggests that the prime cause 
of their departure was a denominational rift leading to and 
following upon the establishment of a Free Church 
congregation on the island in 1846.* The cost of their fares 
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and outfits had been met in full by the proprietor, Sir John 
MacLeod, who, subsequently concerned that their departure 
would endanger the viability of the remaining community, 
met them in Glasgow from where he travelled with them on 
the steamer to Liverpool in an unsuccessful endeavour to 
encourage them to return. As an inducement he offered to pay 
the cost of a steamer to convey them back and to “give them 
all they needed for two years”.** Sadly, the islanders 
susceptability to infection manifested in a disease known to 
them as cnatan na Gall (the stranger’s cold) was to prove 
fatal amid the fetid atmosphere aboard the Priscilla with the 
result that eighteen of their number — half of their party — 
were to perish during the voyage or in quarantine.” 

The culmination of the Society’s operations during 1852 
was the despatch of what has proved to be the largest single 
contingent of emigrants ever to leave the Highlands. They 
sailed aboard a naval vessel, a converted 74-gun frigate, HMS 
Hercules. She departed from Campbeltown in late December 
with 742“: emigrants from Skye, North Uist and Harris for 
South Australia and Victoria on what was to be an ill-fated 
voyage. Concerned that the demand for passages to Australia 
created by the gold rush would impede the momentum of the 
Society’s operations, Trevelyan approached the Board of 
Admiralty for assistance. As a result a troop transport, HMS 
Bellisle, was placed at their disposal. But negotiations 
terminated abruptly when it was discovered that the Society 
would be liable for the cost of both the outward and 
homeward voyages in addition to substantial refitting costs — 
in all some £12,000. Soon after, however, it was disclosed 
that the Hercules was to be recommissioned and dispatched to 
Hong Kong as a floating convalescent hospital as part of the 
local garrison. A diversion around the southern coast of 
Australia would cost little, her accommodation was readily 
adaptable to emigration standards and she was available at a 
nominal cost. On this basis she was accepted by the 
Commissioners with scant, if any, regard to warnings that the 
ventilation systems installed in two-decked vessels of this 
design rendered them unsuitable for the conveyance of large 
bodies of passengers. Outwardly though she was a fine vessel 
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with wide decks and splendid fittings and Trevelyan, who 
breakfasted aboard before she left Plymouth, expressed 
himself as well pleased with all he saw, an opinion reinforced 
by the busy efficiency of her naval officers and ratings. 

The original intention had been that she would sail around 
the north coast of Scotland calling at each island in turn to 
embark passengers before heading for the open sea. It was 
soon realised, however, that there was no harbour in either 
Harris or Uist capable of providing a safe all-weather 
anchorage for a vessel of this size. It was decided, therefore, 
to embark all the passengers at Portree, a port easily 
accessible from the Outer Hebrides. Had this plan prevailed it 
is almost certain that the ensuing tragedy would have been 
averted. The Admiralty, however, for sound reasons of safety, 
refused to permit her to proceed further north than the Clyde 
with the result that the emigrants had to be embarked at 
Campbeltown, the port on that estuary most accessible to the 
Hebrides. They were conveyed there aboard the Celt, a small 
coastal paddle steamer, which made two journeys in atrocious 
weather conditions to collect them. Extensive arrangements 
had been put in hand in order to ensure a full passenger 
complement for this large vessel. It was evident though, that 
some families in Uist — in particular, those at the so called 
“Perth settlement” on Loch Eport-side — were less than 
enthusiastic about their imminent departure. The news of 
their having to undertake a long steamer journey to the Clyde, 
rather than the short passage across the Minch to Skye, 
merely “furnished them with a good pretext to change their 
minds”.® During the time the steamer was berthed at 
Lochmaddy, Chant reported that, “The emigrants arrived 
slowly, and apparently with much reluctance. It was with 
great difficulty I could collect them to embark. At the close of 
the day I found that I had only 104 aboard from Uist, sixty 
less than I expected. It therefore became necessary for me to 
abandon my original intention, and to take steps for collecting 
the emigrants from the west side of the island”.” Departing 
with a complement of 224 souls they immediately ran into 
heavy seas. The scene aboard can be better imagined than 
described. “In the course of a short time the people became 
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very sick especially the women, who were much alarmed at 
the rolling of the vessel and they shrieked dreadfully every 
time the sea struck us... At noon it blew a hurricane, and we 
were obliged to run into Canna harbour, which we made a 
little before dark. The women suffered greatly during the 
night and required constant attention." By the time of their 
arrival in Campbeltown many had spent five frightful days 
and nights aboard the overcrowded steamer, Sir John 
MacNeill, on hand to supervise arrangements, poignantly 
described their arrival aboard the Hercules by which time 
“they appeared, with one or two exceptions, to have 
recovered their composure and confidence. They looked 
calm, resolute and respectable. The language and bearing of 
some of the men with whom I conversed was admirable. 
Something of sadness there was, but nothing of faint- 
heartedness. They had the aspect and carriage of men setting 
out to encounter danger, which they were ready cheerfully to 
confront. One man who showed some sign of weakness, was 
instantly recalled to himself by his companions, who 
expressed themselves with unreserved indignation amounting 
to contempt. It was a curious scene — the children dancing 
with delight on the broad deck of the Hercules at their release 
from confinement of the steamboat — mothers apparently 
forgetting themselves in their care of their children and 
seemingly unconscious of where they were, and why, the 
young women evidently not indifferent to their external 
appearance amongst strangers, and the men firm, dark and 
stern, but ready for anything and relaxing into a smile at the 
first kind word in Gaelic.” 

Equally poignant were the heart-rendering scenes of leave 
taking described by Chant. The scene at Finsbay, Harris, he 
considered the most painful he had witnessed during the 
whole of his career as an emigration officer, “... sturdy 
Highlanders grasped each other by the hand, whilst the 
muscles of their faces and bodies quivered with emotion. 
Women hung on the necks of friends, and were in some cases 
removed by force, to say they sobbed aloud would faintly 
express their sorrow. It would be difficult perhaps impossible, 
to describe it. As the vessel steamed out of the bay they stood 
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on the poop, threw their arms into the air giving full vent of 
their grief, as they gazed for the last time on the black peaty 
glen and bleak rocky hills, over which they had long been 
accustomed to roam, and to which they were so devotedly 
attached.’”* At Armadale, Skye, where the Celt embarked the 
final batch of emigrants on her second journey he described 
their departure from a different perspective. Lord MacDonald 
was there to observe the embarkation of a number of his 
former tenantry from the southernmost parts of the island 
who “had been collected, housed and fed at the Castle for 
some days before our arrival. When the embarkation had been 
completed, I went on shore to take leave of his Lordship. He 
was much affected at parting with his people. Indeed his 
feelings so overcame him that he was obliged to give vent to 
his grief, and I left him in tears .”' 

As preparations for the voyage neared completion it 
became increasingly apparent that, in order to meet the tight 
time schedule imposed by the Admiralty, the Commissioners 
stringent regulations had not infrequently been circumvented 
in the interests of expediency. The situation was exacerbated 
by the necessity of conducting the entire operation during 
such inclement weather and without the advantage of access 
to the staff and facilities available at an established 
emigration depot. Selection procedures, for example, had 
been relaxed at the last moment in order to ensure a full 
passenger complement, with the result that small-pox 
vaccinations had not been rigidly insisted upon while a 
number of administrative details appear to have been either 
disregarded or left largely to chance. One instance concerned 
a group of emigrants — probably the Skye people accepted 
reluctantly by Chant as last minute substitutes for defaulters 
from Uist — who arrived aboard the Hercules dirty, 
dishevelled and without outfits. Boxes presumed to contain 
the latter were discovered, when opened, to be full of books 
while what clothing was available was frequently ill-fitting, 
some of it to the extent of being unwearable. Toilet articles 
too, such as soap and combs, were required urgently and in 
considerable quantities yet none were available. MacNeill, 
assisted by his daughter, worked tirelessly in an effort to 
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rectify the situation. They were able to resolve the most 
pressing problems and to arrange for a supply of knitting 
needles, wool and sewing materials in order to provide a 
means for the young women to profitably occupy their time 
during the voyage.” MacNeill, like Trevelyan, was impressed 
by the spaciousness and efficient management of the vessel 
but his medical training warned him of the health risks 
inherent in her poor between-deck ventilation. “... I do dread 
the. effect of ‘much confinement below’; he, iwrote 
portentously, “especially in bad weather, when the ports 
cannot be kept open on the lower deck... to these people fresh 
air is as necessary to health as wholesome food”.”° 

Delayed for some days by adverse winds the Hercules 
eventually set sail on 26th December. Hardly had she made 
the open sea, however, when she encountered a south- 
westerly gale the ferocity of which forced her to heave to for 
five days before putting into Rothesay with her sails torn, 
rigging damaged and the bulk of her passengers prostrated by 
seasickness. In addition she had “a case of fever, and another 
of small-pox and measles”” on board — the small-pox 
allegedly introduced on to the ship by a boy from a district in 
Skye where the disease had been virulent.” After a hasty refit 
she sailed again on 16th January only to run into “a perfect 
hurricane”” the following day which wrought further 
devastation including severe damage to her bows. At the 
same time small-pox began to spread first among the 
passengers and latterly among the crew, with the result that 
she was forced to make for the naval depot at Queenstown, 
Co. Cork, where she arrived with thirty-four cases of the 
disease aboard.” Upon arrival typhus fever was discovered 
but in the face of strong pressure from the local population 
the authorities refused to allow the passengers to disembark. 
While they remained on board it was impossible to fumigate 
the vessel with the result that both diseases spread 
uncontrollably. After some delay an accommodation hulk was 
obtained to which they were transferred but by this time some 
237 had succumbed to one or other disease. Of these fifty-six 
cases proved fatal including the surgeon, the matron and 
thirty-eight emigrants."”! 
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This episode was marred further by the heartless, if in some 
ways understandable, behaviour of the able bodied emigrants. 
During the transfer of the afflicted passengers to their 
convalescent accommodation “not one assisted their helpless 
countrymen, but retired with their handkerchiefs over their 
mouths -= much to the horror of Trevelyan ‘and the 
consternation of MacNeill, who “heard both with sorrow and 
with shame of their disgraceful conduct”.'” 

Under Admiralty instructions, the Hercules finally departed 
from Queenstown on 14th April, with 380 emigrants, a little 
over half her original complement, arriving at Adelaide on 
26th July 1853 — seven months precisely from the date of her 
original departure. Fears that she had been prematurely re- 
embarked appear justified. Five new cases of fever were 
discovered before she weighed anchor and despite a report 
that “the general health of all aboard continued to improve” 
a further nine deaths — eight emigrants and one “emigrant 
cook” — occurred during the voyage. Of the passengers 
remaining in Ireland seventeen, mostly orphaned children, 
were returned to their home districts while those still under 
medical care, together with a number of friends and relations 
who refused to depart without them, proceeded in batches 
aboard later vessels as soon as the health of the sick 
recovered sufficiently to enable them to complete the voyage. 

Distressing though the incidence of fatal disease had been, 
the mortality rate aboard the Hercules was by no means as 
high as on some earlier vessels. The Ontario, for example, 
arrived at Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour) flying the dreaded 
yellow quarantine flag following an outbreak of “spotted 
typhoid fever”' which claimed the lives of thirty-six 
passengers — thirty adults and six children — together with the 
master and two of his crew, while by the time the Priscilla 
berthed at Melbourne she had lost eleven adults and thirty 
children “mostly from dysentery following measles”.'” 
Although on a number of the Society’s ships the mortality 
rate had been negligible, the rate in respect of their overall 
emigration was four per cent, a figure more than double the 
average for the Australian route at the time. Such an 
abnormally high rate was attributed principally to their low 
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standards of hygiene rather than to the destitute background 
and generally indifferent health of the emigrants but on 
several vessels the situation was certainly aggravated by an 
excessively high proportion of children and on others by 
inadequate fitments, in particular water closets and cooking 
facilities.” 

From the Society’s point of view the most disturbing aspect 
of the tragedy was not its extent, nor indeed that it should 
have occurred in home waters on such a well appointed 
vessel, but rather that it should have attracted such wide and 
adverse publicity. Accounts of a number of the more dramatic 
incidents and of the misery and privations of the passengers 
were graphically chronicled in a series of letters from 
Alexander Nicholson, the ship’s schoolmaster and assistant 
purser. These were reported almost verbatim in both the 
national and local press adding a sometimes horrifying 
dimension to events. Among the more harrowing incidents 
related was one concerning a young Skye woman, Margaret 
MacInnes, from Harrapool, who, supposedly, committed 
suicide by jumping overboard into Queenstown harbour in the 
middle of the night, while during the funeral service for Ann 
MacLeod from Kyleakin, when the ship was off the west 
coast of Africa, “no less than eight sharks followed close to 
the ship, and watching every movement until her body was 
thrown overboard, when they immediately disappeared after 
the box containing her remains was committed to the deep”.'” 
These and similarly vivid accounts of human grief and 
administrative blunders, while perhaps to some extent 
exaggerated, tarnished the Society’s reputation to a degree 
which cannot but have influenced the attitudes of aspiring 
emigrants. Every effort was made to countermand allegations 
critical of the Society, a step which did no more than sharpen 
the focus of public attention upon the whole affair. In order to 
prevent what was obviously feared would be a particularly 
damaging disclosure Trevelyan went to the extent of 
contacting the publishing firm, Messrs Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, formally requesting that the printing blocks of 
a journal maintained by the ship’s purser, then being prepared 
for publication should be destroyed and printing arrange- 
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ments cancelled.” So formidable was the power and 
influence of the mid-Victorian Establishment that his demand 
was at once acceded to, seemingly without demur. 

With their operations at an end for the year the Society 
could reflect, with no small degree of satisfaction, on the 
initial success of their undertaking. Not only had the numbers 
involved been substantial but they had, as MacNeill observed, 
“acquired the confidence of the people and, if we had 
sufficient funds and shipping at our command, could at once 
transfer to Australia, where they are so much needed, the 
whole of the redundant population amounting to no less than 
30,000 persons... "Yet despite such optimism the numbers 
coming forward during the following year fell far short of 
expectations. As an initial allocation the Society were 
assigned 1,000 passages on three vessels but despite Chant’s 
extensive travels throughout the north and west and 
MacNeill’s prolific correspondence with landowners and their 
agents as few as 628 emigrants were ultimately embarked. 
Trevelyan indignantly attributed this poor response to the fact 
that the selection process had been delayed so far into the 
year that “the people had either dispersed in search of work or 
had put their seed into the ground before we were able to 
offer passages,”''' a view which ignored completely the extent 
to which improved economic circumstances could engender 
an attitude of indifference, if not aversion, towards 
emigration. The grain harvest of the previous autumn had 
proved the most abundant for several years, sheep and cattle 
prices were rising sharply and the herring fishing had been 
generally successful while a resurgence in economic growth 
in the south of Scotland had re-opened traditional and 
relatively accessible outlets for both migratory and permanent 
employment, while, nearer home, work was due to commence 
on the Nairn section of the Inverness-Aberdeen railway. 
Referring, in particular, to the dearth of applications from 
Skye and Harris, MacNeill observed that “the people there are 
I believe, better off than they have been for a dozen years, 
perhaps for twenty. The same is true almost everywhere in 
the Highlands”,'? an opinion reinforced by a Skye newspaper 
correspondent who noted that, “There never was such a turn 
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out... of people of this island to the south in quest of work as 
has been this year, and it is gratifying to state that many small 
remittances of money are being sent home for the relief of 
their friends”.' Further disincentives were provided by the 
decreasing momentum of the gold rush and disturbing 
accounts of mortality aboard a number of Australia-bound 
vessels. These included not only the “Society ships” already 
mentioned but such vessels as the famous early clipper ships 
the Marco Polo and the Ticonderoga, each with a substantial 
number of Highlanders among their passengers, and aboard 
which the levels of mortality were among the highest on 
record. Of a complement of 646 passengers aboard the latter 
no less than 169 deaths occurred amid conditions of 
indescribable filth and squalor.'" 

No less significant was the massive exodus of people 
extending over a period of several years. After 1850, overseas 
emigration increased dramatically, largely as a result of the 
cessation of relief aid coupled with a marked contraction in 
seasonal employment opportunities complemented by 
increasingly buoyant labour markets in both Canada and 
Australia, the principal outlets. As a result the upward trend 
in population in the worst affected districts was curbed 
decisively thereby relieving the pressure on scarce local 
resources. As the gold boom gathered momentum the outflow 
to the latter country quickly swelled into a torrent, restricted 
only by the availability of shipping. So large were the 
numbers involved that in 1852 — the peak year — the Society’s 
operations, extensive though they were, accounted for 
probably less than a quarter of the total number of 
Highlanders bound for Australia. While a number travelled 
under collective schemes, assisted either wholly or in part by 
landowners, or, occasionally, by colonial settlers, the vast 
majority travelled individually or, more often, in small local 
groups under their own arrangements. In June of that year the 
John O’Groat Journal observed that it was that it was 
“especially from the Highlands that the flood of emigration is 
setting towards the Australian gold fields. For the last few 
weeks, a weekly band of about 100 emigrants has left a single 
port in Ross-shire (Invergordon), and it is calculated that in 
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the town of Inverness alone there are at present 150 ready to 
start”! while at the end of the summer it was reported that a 
clergyman in Fort William had signed, within a few days, 
“upwards of 1,000 applications from persons desirous of 
leaving the district for Australia.''° Meanwhile, in Victoria, it 
was estimated — possibly from Free Church congregational 
rolls — that 20,000 Highlanders had landed in that colony in 
1853 alone.''’ Although these figures, particularly the latter, 
are almost certainly exaggerated they do, nonetheless, 
provide a broad indication as to the extent of the efflux. 

In mid-1853, in a move intended no doubt to ensure the 
maximum utilisation of the Society’s resources, the 
Emigration Commissioners decreed that they would no longer 
grant passages to applicants from the West Highlands 
applying “otherwise than through the Society”,' a ruling 
which appears to have done little, if anything, to alter the 
situation and which, in practical terms, proved almost 
impossible to enforce. At the same time, acting upon a 
suggestion from MacNeill, it was agreed to extend operations 
to other parts of the Highlands paying particular attention to 
the southern Hebrides — the islands south of Mull — and to the 
mainland of Argyll south of the Great Glen — the districts of 
Appin, Lorne, Knapdale and Kintyre. With the exception, 
however, of forty-four emigrants from Campbeltown and its 
environs and a similar number from Rothiemurchus, in 
Strathspey, this wider area proved no more fertile a field than 
did the distressed districts. In deference to the poor overall 
response consideration was given to dispensing with the 
provision that land-owners contribute a third share of the 
cost. Trevelyan, however, strenuously resisted this proposal 
on the grounds that the “increased disposition to clear 
Highland farms arising from the high price of sheep makes it 
the more necessary that we should not release Highland 
proprietors from paying their share of the expense” at least 
until “we see what we have in prospect next year”.'” 

Of the total assisted during the year less than 200 were 
from Skye with the remainder drawn predominantly from 
Mull, Lochaber and Kintail although the area covered was 
such that the very extremities of the Highlands were 
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represented — from Kintyre to the Reay Country, east to 
Strathspey and west to Harris. There was also a sizeable 
contingent from Coigach, mostly crofter-fishermen, in whose 
favour an exception was made to the rule not to assist “men 
or families that are doing well in any capacity at home or who 
were not in want of assistance”,'” presumably because of 
their willingness to settle in Van Diemen’s Land. This island 
colony had for long proved an unpopular destination, not only 
because of its substantial convict population but because of 
its distance from the more prosperous mainland. So severely 
had it suffered from “out-migration” to the gold fields and 
rich pasture lands of Victoria, on the opposite side of Bass 
Strait, that the Legislative Council, in an endeavour to 
contain the situation, had been forced to establish an 
immigration fund directed exclusively to attracting settlers 
from the United Kingdom. In response to a circular from 
Trevelyan a sum of £3,000 was granted to the Society who 
almost immediately put arrangements in hand to assist in 
satisfying the colony’s manpower requirements. Accordingly 
the Coigach, Kintyre and Rothiemurchus emigrants were 
allocated to the Sir Allan McNab bound for Hobart Town, 
forming a complement “of a very superior class, healthy 
robust people — and most of them speak English tolerably 
well”. The Rothiemurchus families MacNeill considered a 
particularly desirable class of emigrant, “... they are more 
energetic than the people of the west coast generally, and 
practiced both at felling timber and at agricultural labour. The 
families are strong and well constituted, and I think would 
probably be the elite of the batch. We owe the Van Diemen’s 
Landers a good selection for they have trusted us...”.'” As it 
transpired, although an allocation of funds was made to the 
Society the whole scheme was vetoed by the Colonial Office 
with the result that the monies necessary to pay the emigrants 
fares could not be released to the Commissioners. Trevelyan, 
however, anxious to avoid an embarrassing impasse, used his 
political influence to manipulate funds within the Treasury in 
order to enable the passages to be paid and the voyage to 
proceed. 

In 1854 circumstances again appeared favourable to 
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emigration. The local economy was showing renewed signs of 
deterioration a result, mainly, of the variable harvest of the 
previous year combined with a difficult fishing season. The 
situation was aggravated by a particularly poor season at the 
east coast fishing grounds, an increasingly important source 
of seasonal employment. At the same time substantial funds 
began to arrive from Australia. The Legislative Council of 
South Australia forwarded £3,000 to be matched by a similar 
sum from Van Diemen’s Land — in payment of the amount 
disbursed on their behalf — while various sums were remitted 
from Victoria representing repayments collected from the 
large number of emigrants settled there. Hopes were also 
entertained of obtaining a substantial donation from the 
Government of New South Wales. Early the previous year 
Trevelyan had written direct to Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Speaker of their Legislative Council, pointing out that “if our 
Society is to exist it must in the future look to the colonies for 
support...”.'** The adverse publicity connected with the 
landing and dispersal of the Ontario emigrants had, however, 
tarnished the Society’s reputation in that colony to such an 
extent that political support was not forthcoming. Some 
months later, a meeting arranged with two prominent 
members of the Council, then visiting London, failed to elicit 
any change of heart. 

The circumstances surrounding the voyage of the Ontario 
were singularly unfortunate. To begin with the emigrants had 
left Skye under the impression that they were bound for 
Victoria, where a number of their friends and relations were 
already settled. At Liverpool, upon being informed that their 
destination was, in fact, Sydney they pointedly refused to 
embark doing so only after being warned, on Trevelyan’s 
instructions, that their resistance, if continued, would in all 
probability bring the Society’s operations to a “premature 
close.”'** After spending six weeks in quarantine, the 
emigrants were landed at Sydney where they found not a 
“shanty town”, as at Melbourne or Geelong, but a burgeoning 
commercial centre enjoying virtually full employment. Such 
affluence, however, afforded few prospects for persons 
accustomed almost entirely to agricultural pursuits, many of 
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whom were debilitated by illness and few of whom had more 
than a smattering of English. For some inexplicable reason, 
no effort appears to have been made to transport them either 
north, south or west to the rich inland pastures where labour 
was so urgently required. Not surprisingly few were able to 
obtain employment’ causing the Governor, Sir Charles 
Fitzroy to complain that the type of emigrants the Society 
proposed to send were “not of a class likely to find favour 
among the colonists; and those by the Ontario although stout 
able-bodied men were described to me as being slothful, dirty 
and discontented.” 

In the middle of the previous year letters had begun to 
arrive from the early emigrants. A number — or at least those 
made public — described Australia in glowing terms. 
Trevelyan, alive to their propaganda value, arranged for a 
selection to be published in booklet form. They were at the 
same time distributed to the press at whose hands they 
received wide circulation. Such letters should, in normal 
circumstances, have added considerable impetus to the 
Society’s efforts. But almost with exception the enthusiasm 
of the correspondents regarding their new found prosperity 
was tempered by a cautionary note warning of the high 
incidence of infantile disease and mortality on the long, and 
often debilitating, voyage, a consideration which cannot but 
have diverted the aspirations of many a potential emigrant 
family to destinations elsewhere. Among the first to write 
was John MacDiarmid, from Dunvegan, who informed Miss 
MacLeod of MacLeod that “I think this country is the best in 
the world ... my wages are between £5 and £6 a month and I 
expect to get more ... I advise you every one that can, come 
out...” John MacKinnon, from Roag, in the same parish, 
writing to his brother, the local sheriff’s officer, was no less 
enthusiastic even though his arrival had been overshadowed 
by deep sadness and grief at the loss of his three children, *... 
the youngest died with measles at crossing the line; and the 
other 6 days later with a bowel complaint a disease raged 
greatly on the ship among children, 53 children died and two 
women in childbed and one sailor. The ship was too 
crowded...” His surviving child died soon after their arrival. 
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He had found employment at his trade as a wheelwright at 
Collingwood, near Melbourne, and after “only six weeks and 
two days at work” had saved “twenty pounds Sterling and 
that may tell you what kind of place this is. How long would I 
be in Skye before I would gather as much”. Mindful no doubt 
of the absurd prejudices entertained by his fellow countrymen 
towards Australia he went on to explain that “I live with as 
little fear as I would in Roag. They will be speaking at home 
that a person would be in danger of his life day and night but 
it is not true. Í saw some of the natives going bare naked, but 
they will hurt no person; and the people here are as kind and 
free as I ever saw”.'** Donald MacKenzie, from Earlish, had 
obtained employment as a shepherd on a vast sheep run at 
Keilambete, near Geelong. Writing to his parents he found it 
difficult to describe the country or the people, his experience 
at that time having been confined to “sheep and cattle, and 
great tracts of land, as I am too far in the country...”. Despite 
the strange and inhospitable environment he was, nonetheless 
“content in it at this time whatever” and obviously happy 
with his wages of £75 per year together with rations. He 
firmly believed that it was “the leading of the Almighty that 
encouraged me to come to this place besides living at home 
starving and in slavery, as so many behind me is; and I would 
advise any to come out if they choose to come... if you would 
arrive safe in this country you would be better off than the 
gentlemen you would leave at home, for they would be 
thinking to live on their money. All what they have of money 
in our place is nothing besides the money and gold in this 
country’. His ship had also suffered an outbreak of measles 
leaving so many children dead that “ten families on both 
sides of us had only four children left”.'? Donald MacAskill 
had also obtained employment as a shepherd, in his case at 
Devil’s River, in central Victoria. Writing to his sister in 
Borline, Minginish, he warned her frankly of the dangers 
inherent in the long sea voyage, particularly for children, his 
vessel having lost 27 children and two sailors from “bowel 
complaints and measles”. He found it difficult to believe that 
he and his four sons earned, between them wages of £200 per 
year with the result that he had “left starvation behind. I can 
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give as much to my dogs now as I was giving to my family at 
home to keep them with”. He concluded by assuring her that 
“Tha mi beo. slan, lan toilichte ann am fasach Astrailia” ([ am 
alive, well, and completely happy in the wilds of Australia).'*° 
George Rainy, writing in respect of those he had assisted to 
leave Raasay, reported that “they all express themselves in 
glowing terms concerning their circumstances in the colony, 
the benefits and advantages of which seems to have exceeded 
their expectations”’.'*' Seemingly oblivious to their accounts 
of human suffering, these and similar letters prompted 
Trevelyan to write to MacNeill, “It is pleasant to see the 
confidence of the people in us. The landlords are Pharaoh and 
we are Moses”. 

In late spring the work of selection began in earnest. With 
over £9,000 in hand prospects appeared encouraging, yet by 
the end of the year it had proved possible to embark only 
1,132 emigrants — well less than half the anticipated number. 
Chant, at the specific request of the London committee, had 
scoured the more remote areas of the north-west Highlands in 
an endeavour to generate interest. His journey took him as far 
west as the Isle of Lewis and serious consideration was given 
to extending his remit to the northern island groups of Orkney 
and Shetland. Despite the interest aroused by his visit to 
Stornoway, it was only in Torridon and among the far-flung 
communities of north-west Sutherland that the response 
proved in any way encouraging. In the latter case interest was 
confined almost entirely to young married couples and single 
men and women and was due almost certainly to a letter from 
Trevelyan to the Duke offering to assist persons “in whom 
your Grace is interested in the West Coast of Scotland”.'* 
Well over half of those assisted were from Skye — 
predominantly from the MacDonald Estate — with in excess of 
a hundred each from Raasay and Lochaber and smaller 
contingents from Maclean of Coll’s estate, from his 
properties on both Coll and Mull, from among the hamlets at 
the head of Loch Torridon and from Assynt north and east 
along the Sutherland coast as far as Melvich on the Caithness 
border. A further contingent, numbering some 67 individuals, 
had been selected from Coigach. All had expressed their 
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readiness to join friends and relations who had departed for 
Van Diemen’s Land the previous year aboard the Sir Allan 
McNab. As their embarkation date approached, however, they 
refused to proceed — ostensibly because the favourable spring 
weather had raised expectations for a good harvest. Their 
action both angered and embarrassed Trevelyan who, 
conscious of the obligation imposed by his having accepted 
such a relatively large sum from that colony had hoped, with 
their concurrence, to establish a permanent connection 
between Van Diemen’s Land and the districts from which the 
earlier emigrants had been drawn. In what appears to have 
been a fit of pique, he chose to ignore the applications from a 
further group of Rothiemurchus families who would, 
presumably, have accompanied them on the same vessel and 
transferred the balance-in hand to the Emigration 
Commissioners to make use of “to the best of their ability”.'* 
At the same time he declined the offer of a further £2,000. So 
marked indeed was the dearth of eligible applicants that 
towards the end of the year, following an approach from 
Trevelyan’s brother, a local clergyman, it was agreed to assist 
twelve “agricultural families” from Stogumber, in Somerset, 
“dealing with them as Highland emigrants’’.'** 

While harvest prospects may have been a contributory 
factor, the prime cause of this sharp decline in numbers was 
undoubtedly, as Trevelyan suggested, “the high price of 
labour in the more accessible colony of Canada where so 
many of the Highlanders have relations and friends and their 
improved conditions and prospects at home have, for the 
present, at least, checked the desire to emigrate to Australia 
and particularly to Van Diemen’s Land”.'* Following the 
implementation of a massive programme of road and railway 
construction across the eastern part of the country wages as 
high as a dollar per day were on offer suggesting to one 
observer “that Canada never presented a more favourable 
opening for the reception of all classes”.'” In Australia, on 
the other hand, an increasing scarcity of alluvial gold 
drastically diminished the appeal of the goldfields. Signs of 
economic depression were evident in both Sydney and 
Melbourne, the principal labour markets, and widespread 
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dissatisfaction was being voiced against the whole concept of 
assisted emigration. The most frequent allegation was that the 
Emigration Commissioners were failing to respond to the 
needs of the colonists by adopting selection procedures 
biased towards pauper families instead of the much sought 
after much sought after married couples and single women. 
Notwithstanding these trends private (i.e. unassisted) 
emigration to Australia continued at a high level, no small 
proportion of it supported by funds remitted by earlier 
emigrants. In September, for example, it was reported “that in 
the course of the last fortnight upwards of 200 intending 
emigrants have left Inverness by the Caledonian Canal. By far 
the greater proportion of them were bound for Australia’’,'* 
while about the same time 150 emigrants were preparing to 
leave Lochaber most “with friends already in Australia who 
have remitted money towards the cost of their passage”’.'*” 

A further consideration was Britain’s entry into the 
Crimean War. Militarily, its impact on the Highlands was 
slight. Its importance lay in the economic boom it created in 
the industrial towns and cities of Lowland Scotland and no 
less in the stimulus it gave to agriculture and to stock prices. 
As far as military service was concerned Trevelyan was but 
one of many to express concern at the low level of 
enlistments from the Highlands, where for the first time the 
ranks of the local regiments had to be filled largely with men 
from other parts of the country. “Why”, he enquired of 
Sheriff Fraser, “do not the young men enlist at the present 
time of national emergency?”'® An answer was provided by 
“A Lochaber Man” in a letter to the Glasgow newspaper, the 
Morning Chronicle. Referring to his native district which 
during the Napoleonic Wars had provided the greater bulk of 
both the officers and men for two distinguished regiments — 
the 79th and the 92nd Highlanders — he attributed the present 
Situation to the fact that “there were no men, the extensive 
clearances and the tide of emigration having carried away all 
that would have been eligible for recruits”.'* 

In 1855 the response was even less encouraging. The low 
number of repayments being remitted from Australia together 
with a larger than estimated expenditure during the previous 
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year had considerably depleted the Society’s finances while 
their executive arm had been seriously disabled by the 
transfer of their secretary, Standish Haly, to the secretaryship 
of the Crimean War Fund and by the appointment of Sir John 
MacNeill as joint leader of a delegation sent to investigate the 
operational efficiency of the military commissariat service in 
the Crimea. Trevelyan, involved officially in the conduct of 
the war effort — with specific responsibility for the 
commissariat! — was able to devote little time to the Society’s 
affairs. His letter to Chant in late February despatching him 
to Skye and Harris on what “will probably be that last service 
you will be asked to perform for the Society”! suggests 
clearly that he was already contemplating bringing their 
operations to a close. 

But despite the wartime constraints on merchant shipping, 
they were allocated passages sufficient for their requirements 
which were, in any case, limited by the available funds to 
some 800 persons. So short were they of money that 
determined efforts were set in hand to ingather a not 
inconsiderable number of outstanding payments due from 
estates while consideration was given to opening a further 
subscription list. In respect of Harris alone, as the result of an 
approach by Lady Dunmore direct to the Emigration 
Commissioners, 300 passages were made available, yet as 
few as 184 emigrants were ultimately embarked, while in 
Skye, despite renewed signs of destitution, the disinclination 
to leave was even more pronounced. Of 1,039 applicants 
enrolled by the factor of the Macleod estate'” only 247 finally 
presented themselves for inspection of whom a significant 
proportion were rejected under the Commissioners’ 
regulations — mostly on account of the number of young 
children in their families — the remaining 792 having changed 
their minds and “determined to remain in poverty and misery 
and be a burthren upon the proprietor’”.'** Among these 
applicants were a total of 263 persons from Glendale who had 
been encouraged to enroll during the course of negotiations 
for the sale of that portion of the estate. Of this number as 
few as twenty-nine were eventually embarked for Australia. 

Exasperated almost to the point of despair, Chant was at a 
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loss to suggest a reason for “such fickle-mindedness in a 
people so deeply steeped in poverty and wretchedness, for 
whom so much sympathy had been exerted and so much done 
to improve their condition. “Eleemosynary [i.e. charitable] 
aid”, he concluded “has ruined them, destroyed all self 
respect and exertion and taught them to look for, as a matter 
of right, a periodical supply to enable them to live in idleness. 
I am reluctantly forced to this conclusion”’.'** Such an outburst 
from one who had for so long and so sympathetically exerted 
himself in the Society’s cause might be explained by the fact 
that the very day he reached Dunvegan a shipload of corn and 
potatoes arrived, dispatched, supposedly, by Donald Ross, a 
Glasgow lawyer and philanthropist and fervent opponent of 
emigration. Its arrival had, seemingly, provoked remarks to 
the effect that “the people of the South will not let us starve. 
Why should we leave the country?” By this time, however, 
disturbing accounts were again appearing in the press 
concerning renewed outbreaks of distress in Skye. These 
caused concern sufficient for a committee to be formed in 
Edinburgh with the sole object of providing relief and it is 
against this background that the above circumstances should 
perhaps be viewed. But other considerations apart, the affair 
provides an example of how even the slightest expectation of 
improved circumstances could militate against emigration, 
even when the wider economic prospects were bleak. 

By the end of the year it had proved possible to despatch 
only 344 emigrants. They were divided almost equally 
between Skye and Harris and all were bound for South 
Australia. The fact that the emigration was directed entirely 
to that colony rather than to Victoria, which had by then 
become the Society’s established outlet for Skye emigrants, 
was probably a further reason for the poor response from that 
island. In view of the failure of the Emigration 
Commissioners to make use of the Van Diemen’s Land funds 
transferred to them by Trevelyan it was agreed to make a 
further effort on behalf of that colony. The intention had been 
to divide the emigrants equally between there and South 
Australia but before arrangements could be finalised, assisted 
emigration to Van Diemen’s Land was considerably curtailed 
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as the result of a protracted and acrimonious exchange 
between the Governor and the Colonial Office over the 
introduction of a system of bounty immigration. Because of 
the poor overall response a proposal was made that the 
Society divert its operations to Natal, presumably on the 
assumption that that colony might prove a more attractive 
destination and where settlers were, in any case, urgently 
required in order to thwart the encroachments of land-hungry 
Voortrekkers from neighbouring colonies. Trevelyan, 
however, rejected the idea out of hand on the ground that 
their funds were appropriated entirely to Australia and could 
not be directed elsewhere. 

By early 1856 the task of selection was proving so 
unrewarding that Trevelyan suggested to MacNeill that “our 
emigration undertaking is apparently coming to a natural and 
happy termination by the people being able to live 
comfortably at home." a reluctant recognition perhaps that 
the tide of emigration had again turned decisively in favour of 
North America and to Canada in particular, where prospects 
for land settlement had been made extremely attractive. So 
strong was its flow that by the middle of the year it was 
reported that “the spring fleet from the North of Scotland has 
taken out 1,000 passengers to Canada. Most of them are 
agricultural labourers and small farmers, whose friends 
having gone out before them encourage others to follow”.'* 
In Australia, on the other hand, pressure had grown against 
the continuation of assisted immigration. Strict regulations 
reinforced by tight financial controls in both New South 
Wales and Tasmania (the name was officially adopted that 
year) restricted numbers substantially while Victoria and 
South Australia were burdened with over-migration caused by 
a depression in both trade and agriculture. The situation in the 
latter colony was particularly serious. Despite a specific 
request to the Emigration Commissioners calling for a 
temporary halt to emigration ships had continued to arrive 
during the whole of the previous year including these with 
emigrants dispatched by the Society. Few of these arrivals 
were able to obtain employment with the result that many 
were forced to maintain themselves and their families in what 
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were little more than labour camps created as part of a 
programme of relief works hastily established by the colonial 
government at an exorbitant cost. At the same time the 
granting of responsible government to the four eastern 
colonies'*” allowed them to both implement and manage their 
own immigration policies, previously the responsibility of the 
Colonial Office. Each gave vent to their dissatisfaction with 
the Commissioners’ selection procedures by promulgating 
their own regulations. These were implemented by agents 
appointed in the United Kingdom working in conjunction 
with the Commissioners, who remained responsible for 
shipping arrangements and for the dispatch of emigrants. 

In July of that year plans were prepared for the formal 
dissolution of the Society. Its clothing stocks were sold and 
its outstanding liabilities settled while Trevelyan, displaying 
an admirable sense of history, arranged for its books and 
records to be deposited in Register House, Edinburgh in the 
possibility that “they may have some social and statistical 
interest hereafter”.' Before the process was completed, 
however, it was decided to make a final effort to fulfil its 
obligation to the Government of Tasmania utilising the 
services of the colony’s recently appointed emigration agent 
in Liverpool. Not until a year later, however, did its last ship, 
the Persian, sail for Hobart with 201 emigrants from Harris 
and Coll, each under an agreement to pay to the Governor, in 
lieu of passage money, what he considered “right and 
equitable to demand”’."*! 

In April 1858 arrangements were at last finalised. After 
deducting a gratuity of £50 in favour of James Chant, in 
recognition of his “cordial and able co-operation”'** and 
another of £20 “to Mr Ball the Treasury clerk’’,'* a sum 
amounting to some £865 was paid over to Sir John MacNeill 
“to be employed in assisting such deserving cases of 
emigration as may be brought to his notice from the same 
districts in the discharge of his duties as chairman of the 
Board of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor in 
Scotland .'“ In acknowledging this gesture MacNeill took the 
opportunity of expressing to Trevelyan his satisfaction with 
what they had jointly achieved “in that all the information I 
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have received from the Highlands and Islands tends to 
confirm me in the belief that no attempt which has previously 
been made to benefit the people of that country by means of 
extraneous and eleemysonary assistance has produced such 
good accompanied by so little evil as the scheme worked out 
by the H & I Emigration Society.) 


iil 


The conclusion of the Society’s operations signified the 
end of what has proved to be the largest, the most ambitious 
and, arguably, the most successful scheme in the long history 
of Highland emigration. Although the brisk momentum of its 
early operations was gradually curtailed by an accumulation 
of circumstances unfavourable to emigration it succeeded, 
nonetheless, in transferring almost 5,000'° men, women and 
children to Australia from some of the most distressed and 
over-populated districts of the Highlands. Fundamental to this 
achievement was the Society’s unique status as a quasi- 
official body. As an independently funded organisation it was 
able to function unimpaired by government regulations and 
unhindered by parliamentary scrutiny. On the other hand the 
public stature and political influence of both Trevelyan and 
MacNeill fostered the creation of a close working 
relationship between the Society and officialdom at all levels. 
In a number of instances this connection manifested itself in 
what can only be described as misappropriation of official 
resources, justified, one assumes, on the grounds of public 
philanthropy. In London, for example, Trevelyan’s office 
effectively became the Society’s headquarters, a senior 
Treasury official was appointed to the position of Secretary 
and extensive use was made of the Treasury’s courier and 
postal facilities while in far away Skye, George Lauder, the 
sheriff-clerk in Portree, attended to routine administrative 
matters and acted as general factotum to the local committee. 
Such a level of support together with the funds at their 
disposal enabled them to effectively extend the tentacles of 
the Emigration Commissioners into the poorest and most 
deprived areas of the West Highlands. The inevitable 
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difficulties concerning young families and elderly relations 
were taken in hand, as were a host of administrative details, 
with the result that once selected a family was able to prepare 
with confidence, tempered no doubt by trepidation, for the 
long voyage ahead. Under the Society’s auspices and, where 
necessary, with their financial aid each individual was 
vaccinated, completely outfitted according to the Com- 
missioners’ scales, assembled and duly transported into the 
hands of the Commissioners’ agents at their port of final 
departure. 

Nor was the welfare of the emigrants aboard ship 
neglected. Apart from a complete outfit of clothing each 
passenger was supplied with necessities such as eating 
utensils and toilet articles. The Commissioners dietary meal 
was supplemented by quantities of oatmeal, libraries were 
provided which included children’s books and Gaelic tracts 
while bagpipes, violins and skittles were purchased in order 
to provide entertainment. In addition each of the larger 
shiploads were accompanied by a schoolmaster and, 
whenever possible, by a clergyman of the Free Church of 
Scotland — the denomination of the overwhelming majority of 
the emigrants. So favourable, in fact, was the impression 
created among the Highland population that in early 1853 
MacNeill was able to report that “the objection to emigration 
on the part of the people and their advisors has been 
overcome and some of its most zealous and clamourous 
opponents are themselves among the emigrants.”’'*’ 

An illuminating illustration of the Society’s procedures in 
operation has survived in relation to the island estate of 
Raasay, off the east coast of Skye. In circumstances not 
untypical of the period the estate was, in 1843, wrested from 
its traditional owner, John MacLeod of Raasay (lain 
MacGille Chaluim), following his sequestration as a result of 
accumulated gambling debts amounting to some £61,000 
compounded by the failure of an expectancy from his father 
in law.'** In 1846, in order to avoid proceedings at the hands 
of a further group of creditors, he emigrated to South 
Australia.'” Soon afterwards the estate was purchased by 
George Rainy, son of the late eighteenth century parish 
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minister of Creich, in Sutherland, with part of the proceeds of 
a fortune amassed in the West Indian sugar trade. While 
sympathetic to the plight of his tenants, to the extent of 
having expended a considerable sum on relief works during 
the famine years, he was, nonetheless, determined to place his 
property on a sound economic footing. To this end he openly 
encouraged emigration and provided the funds necessary to 
assist those willing to depart. At the estate mansion house one 
of the duties of the butler was to maintain the local weather 
records. His natural inquisitiveness caused him to insert, in 
addition to his daily entries, observations concerning the 
comings and goings of a wide variety of visitors together with 
happenings of local importance. These provide an absorbing 
insight into aspects of everyday life on the island including 
some of the events surrounding the departure of what was, in 
total, a significant proportion of the island’s population. 

The following extracts from the Raasay House Weather 
Tables'® provide a practical illustration of the emigration 
process unfolding in respect of this remote West Highland 
community. They also illustrate the relatively sophisticated 
logistic arrangements created by the Society — or, in the case 
of the earlier entries, the Skye Emigration Society — in order 
to enable them to organise emigration in accordance with the 
interests and welfare of the emigrants. 


1851 
September 
6 Mr Kingston [novelist and emigration propa- 
gandist] came on emigration business.'™ 
8 Mr Kingston went to Fearns and Balmeanach. 
9 Yacht to Rona and Portree with Mr Kingston. 
1852 
March 
26 Mr McDonald [solicitor and bank agent in 


Portree, factor to Raasay estate| at Raasay this 
day to meet the Fearns People and to take the 
statements of such as wish to Emigrate. 





21 


April 


26 


May 


June 


16 
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Duntroon steamer arrived here at 3 oc pm 
leaving bread basket, shoes for emigrants in a 
large package. Mr McDonald left pr steamer. 


Mr McDonald & Dr McLeod" [An Dotair Ban, 
the popular and highly respected medical 
practitioner at Portree] came over this day to 
meet the intended emigrants. 


Mr McDonald at Raasay this day to fill up the 
papers for the intended Emigrants. 


Mr McDonald & Dr McLeod at Raasay this day. 
Mr McDonald left in the evening Dr McLeod 
went to Fearns to Vaccinate the intended 
Emigrants. 


Mr McDonald came over this day to distribute 
clothes to the intended Emigrants. 


Mr McDonald & Dr McLeod came over this day. 
Clothes given to the intended Emigrants. 


Six families left Raasay this day for Australia. 
Islay steamer Passed South at 11 oc pm. 


The gig boat at Portree this day with Mr 
McDonald & Mr Taylor [secretary of the Skye 
Emigration Society] who came over to see the 
Emigrants on board the /s/ay. 


Widow Flora McLeod, Upper Fearns (sic) with 
her 3 sons & 2 daughters, left Raasay pr Islay 
Steamer for Glasgow as Emigrants to Australia. 
Islay south at 11 oc pm. 


61 sheep belonging to the Raasay Emigrants and 
other Tenants leaving the Island collected by 
Duncan Campbell [ground officer] and sold to 
Mr Weir [farm manager at Loch Eynort, Skye}. 
The yacht at Portree with a letter to Mr 
McDonald respecting the Emigrants. 61 sheep 
Ferry’d this day.... 
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19 ... 8 of the emigrant families received their 
outfits this day. 


24 12 Families in all 79 souls left Raasay per Sygnet 
(sic) steamer for Glasgow as Emigrants for 
Australia. The Sygnet (sic) came into Raasay bay 
at Ja past 2 oc pm and in 15 Minutes the 
Emigrants were all comfortable on Board. 


6 3 Families consisting of 18 Persons left Raasay 
per Duntroon steamer for Glasgow as Emigrants 
to Australia.... 


7 Neill McLeod with his wife & 2 children left 
Raasay for Glasgow as Emigrants to Australia. 


1853 

March 

22 7 letters arrived this day from the Emigrants that 
left Raasay for Australia in 1852. 


The emigrants referred to above did not all travel under the 
auspices of the Society. They include, however, thirty-two 
emigrants who sailed aboard the Borneuf, and whose fares 
and expenses were met entirely by the proprietor and four 
other families, comprising twenty-five individuals, who 
sailed aboard the Georgiana, the Ontario and the 
Ticonderoga. Those referred to below all travelled aboard the 
Edward Johnstone. 


1854 

April 

7 Mr Chant, Commissioner for Emigrants at 
Raasay to Inspect the People. 125 signed to 
emigrate. 

15 Mr Chant and Mr McDonald at Raasay. 


Sale of Cattle & Sheep belonging to the the 
Tenants at Balachuirn. 
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June 
6 The Chevalier Steamer put into the bay at 4 oc 
pm and took on Board 129 Raasay People 
Emigrants to Australia. 


Complacent though Trevelyan and MacNeill may have 
been regarding the success of their undertaking others viewed 
the results in a decidedly different light. Because of what was 
perceived as an inexorable connection with landowning 
interests the Society’s activities had, almost from its 
inception, attracted the attention of a small but vociferous 
lobby dedicated to the welfare and economic advancement of 
the stricken population. Its members lost no time in 
implicating the Society in the spate of clearances and 
evictions then sweeping the West Highlands. The most 
sustained attack came from the ubiquitous Donald Ross, an 
eyewitness to a number of these removals and pamphleteer 
against emigration and landlord policies in general. Among 
his allegations was the claim that the Society had condoned 
eviction policies by providing a convenient means of ensuring 
that those removed did in fact leave the country'® — an 
accusation sO sweeping in its connotations as to be virtually 
incapable of proof and one which could, with equal logic, 
have been levelled at the colonial governments who, after all, 
funded the cheap passages or the Emigration Commissioners 
who were responsible for the shipping arrangements. He 
argued, moreover, in respect of what he described as a 
“judicious picking” from the population of Skye, that the 
funds necessary to transfer 2,000 people to Australia would 
have been sufficient “to enable 300 families to be settled in 
lots”'® (i.e. crofts) on that island. More vituperative was 
Donald MacLeod, the Sutherland stone-mason who compiled 
and published the well-known Gloomy Memories' — a 
scathing denunciation of landlordism in the Highlands. He 
attacked the Edinburgh committee, in particular, for having 
the audacity “to come in the garb of Christian patriots 
soliciting the public to aid them in their unworthy 
expatriating schemes”.'* Supporting this lobby were two 
influential allies, Hugh Miller, editor of the Witness, the 
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radical Free Church newspaper, which provided a platform 
for their views and, in the political arena, Edward Ellice,'® 
Member of Parliament for St Andrews and proprietor of 
Glenquoich estate in west Inverness-shire. His enlightened 
views on estate management had earned him widespread 
praise and he had the advantage of being able to propound his 
forthright opinions at the highest levels of government — 
albeit with little apparent success! 

Considerable opposition, in the first year at least, came 
from Free Church clergymen, principally in Mull and Skye. 
In the vanguard of the offensive was the Revd. Roderick 
MacLeod, Snizort — the much revered “Maighstir Ruairidh” — 
an ecclesiastical stalwart and vigorous campaigner against 
sheep-farming and emigration. He was vociferously abetted 
by the Revds. Alexander MacColl, Duirinish, and Peter 
Maclean, Tobermory. The hostility of the latter was based on 
first hand experience gained as a missionary among Highland 
emigrants in Nova Scotia in the late 1830’s. MacNeill, 
irritated by their outbursts, wished that “they were in Canada 
or at the gold diggings or in any other place where they could 
get an honest living”,'“” while Trevelyan, aware no doubt — as 
were they! — of the extent to which their well-being depended 
upon the buoyancy of the Sustenation Fund,'® scornfully 
denounced their attacks as having “proceeded on the same 
principles on which the Roman Catholic priests in Ireland 
oppose emigration — because if the flock goes away the 
shepherd must starve”.'” But apart from the views of a few 
individual ministers the attitude of that denomination in 
general, as with the Established Church, appears to have been 
one of reluctant acquiescence in the Society’s aims. Certainly 
that was the view implied by the Revd. John Bonar,'” 
Convenor of the Colonial Committee of the Free Church, 
who, following a visit to the Georgiana, at Greenock, came 
away “with a deep impression of the many advantages which 
they [the emigrants] were going to their distant home by 
reason of what has been done for them”’.'”' In accord with this 
view, but decidedly more positive, was the attitude of Father 
Ranald Rankin,'” parish priest in Moidart, one of the two 
predominantly Roman Catholic districts with which the 
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Society was involved. Realising the hopeless position of so 
many of his flock, particularly after the sequestration of the 
Lochshiel Estate in 1850, he actively encouraged their 
emigration both through the Society and otherwise.'” Then, in 
July 1855, in response to numerous requests, he departed to 
join them as priest to a congregation which included a 
number of his former parishioners, settled along the Little 
River, near Geelong, in Victoria. 

While the opinions of the Society’s detractors were by no 
means lacking in substance, it is suggested, nonetheless, that 
their close personal involvement with events and with the 
people whose interests they strove so vigorously and 
admirably to defend had blinded them to the dreadful extent 
of the crisis and to the wider issues involved. There were 
others no less concerned for the people’s welfare but perhaps 
less inclined to allow sentiment to obscure economic reality, 
who were among the Society’s staunchest supporters. These 
included a number of clerics of the Established Church of 
whom the most prominent was the Revd. Dr Norman 
MacLeod,'” the distinguished incumbent of St Columba s, 
Glasgow — the Gaelic charge in that city — whose earnest and 
selfless exertions on behalf of the Highland people had 
earned him the well deserved sobriquet of Caraid nan 
Gaidheal (the Highlander’s friend). Having played a major 
role organising relief during both famine crises and having 
seen his native Morvern laid desolate by the introduction of 
sheep farming, he had become a forthright protagonist of 
emigration. He spoke strongly in favour of the Society s 
objectives at its formative meeting in Edinburgh and had for 
long advocated the transfer of the Highland population, en 
masse, to Canada. “I feel as much love for them as any man 
can feel”, he once remarked of his fellow countrymen, “but I 
love them too well not to pity them, and wish them removed 
from scenes of poverty and destitution scarcely credible, to 
more favoured countries where there is more room for them, 
and where, if they do not rise to affluence, they will at least 
have abundance of the necessaries of life...” 

In retrospect, there can be little doubt that sheep farming 
could have been undertaken as profitably in small units as in 
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large — as was the case on part of the Applecross estate — and 
could, in many parts of the West Highlands, have been 
developed in conjunction with commercial dairying, which 
would not only have provided considerable employment but 
would have done much to preserve the valuable hill grazings. 
There was potential also for the development of a wool 
processing industry based at locations such as Tobermory, 
Portree and Ullapool each of which had the advantages of a 
ready supply of labour and suitable water and were 
strategically placed for the collection of the raw material and 
the export of the finished product. The fact remained, 
however, that even if land and capital had been made 
available to re-structure and develop agriculture and fishing 
and ancillary industries to the fullest possible extent the 
problem of the landless, under-employed population would 
not, to any significant extent, have been resolved — indeed, 
the size of holdings would almost certainly have been 
increased substantially and their number diminished 
proportionally, in the interests of economic viability and 
agricultural efficiency. 

While it can hardly be denied that the Society was closely 
associated with, if not dominated by, landed interests, it is, at 
the same time, difficult to envisage how otherwise it could 
have operated within the rigid land-owning structure of mid- 
Victorian society. Subscriptions apart, the strict enforcement 
of the one-third contribution rule, the participation of estate 
officials in the initial selection of emigrants and the 
composition of both the central and local committees all 
contrived to this end. But to what extent, if at all, this 
connection manifested itself in enforced emigration is 
difficult indeed to determine. The whole issue is complicated 
by the fact that a high proportion of its emigrants had 
themselves been the victims of a long succession of 
clearances which had ravaged the West Highlands — 
particularly the islands of Mull, Skye and Harris — over a 
period of several decades. This process gathered momentum 
in the late 1840’s, as a result of the economic trauma 
generated by the famine coinciding with a steadily increasing 
demand for grazing land as sheep farming entered a period of 
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unprecedented prosperity. Further stimulus was provided by 
three external influences, the combined effects of which were 
to have far-reaching implications for the management of 
Highland estates. 

These were first, the rancour and bitterness which erupted 
in the years following the Disruption of the Church of 
Scotland in 1843 as the emergent Free Church sought to 
assert itself as the dominant ecclesiastical force in the 
Highlands. One result of the social schism thus created was to 
finally extinguish what paternal feeling and sense of duty to 
their tenantry remained among the hereditary landowners. 
The gap was widened even further by an authoritarian clergy 
whose fundamentalist views had a profound affect upon the 
outlook and character of the people, all but destroying their 
rich cultural heritage and convivial approach to life. As the 
Skye poetess, Mary MacPherson (Màiri Mhór nan Oran) 
lamented, comparing the old days with the new, “Tha'n 
sluagh air fas cho iongantach ’S gur cruithnachd leotha bron 
... (The people have grown so peculiar that gloom is the 
wheat they live on ...)'’ Second, were the radical and 
sweeping powers embodied in the Entail Amendment Act of 
1848 (Lord Rutherfurd’s Act).'” The most important of a long 
series of statutes directed at loosening the fetters of entail, it 
provided in effect, that an entailed estate, hitherto beyond the 
reach of creditors, could be disentailed and administered in 
their interests in order to meet outstanding debts. It was under 
the provisions of this Act that the Ardnamurchan Estate and 
the entailed portions of the MacDonald": and MacLeod 
estates — among others — passed into the hands of trustees 
who under pressure from creditors sought to impose rigid and 
often oppressive policies of estate management which were, 
in turn, responsible for some of the most extensive clearances 
of the mid-nineteenth century. Third, were the financial 
obligations imposed by the Poor Law Act of 1845. Under the 
provisions of this statute the charitable system of poor relief, 
which had existed since the Middle Ages, was almost entirely 
swept away and replaced by a legally enforceable poor rate 
assessed by reference to the number of persons who could 
claim “a settlement” (i.e. a right of residence) in a particular 
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parish. With the bulk of the population increasingly unable to 
support their indigent friends and relations responsibility for 
these persons passed to the parish relief fund. But provided 
that assistance was restricted to the bed-ridden and to the 
disabled the level of assessment was generally not 
intolerable. In 1851, however, provoked by the dire 
forebodings which accompanied the cessation of relief aid, 
the poor law authorities decided that famine relief should in 
future be met from local resources. To this end parochial 
boards were authorised to extend assistance on a temporary 
basis to the “occasional poor” (i.e. the able-bodied 
unemployed) financed by the “largest amount of assessment 
which the proprietors and tenants or other rate-payers are able 
to pay ”.'” The individual burden was frequently severe. One 
instance concerned a proprietor whose contribution under the 
old system had amounted to three pounds per annum whereas 
“in one year under the new assessment... his share amounted 
to £500”.'*° The situation was aggravated by rumours, not 
entirely without foundation, of the Government’s intention to 
introduce an able bodied poor law on a permanent basis. 
There can be little doubt that this assessment together with 
anxiety as to the level of future commitments was a major 
cause of the clearances and evictions of the ensuing years. 
The effect of the earlier clearances, or “famine clearances” 
as they have become known, was to scatter the dispossessed 
tenantry throughout the breadth of the distressed districts and 
beyond. Those few who could afford to do so or could obtain 
assistance from their landlords, emigrated, while others were 
re-settled in already overcrowded crofting townships. The 
vast majority, however, were left with little alternative but to 
take up miserable holdings on barren wastelands, such as 
Skeabost Moor in Skye, or on coastal allotments, such as 
those along the rocky foreshores of the inlets comprising the 
Bays of Harris, while others sought refuge in the so called 
“planned” villages, many of them little better than rural 
slums, such as Lochaline, in Morvern, or Plockton, in 
Lochalsh. In effect the dispossessed became the congested 
thus creating the very situation which the Society was formed 
to resolve. Among the many casualties of these clearances 
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who ultimately found their way into its lists, was almost the 
entire population of the island of Pabbay in the Sound of 
Harris, evicted in 1846,'*' ostensibly because some of their 
number had been discovered distilling illicit whisky although 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that this was merely an 
excuse to depopulate the island in order to extend the sheep 
farming interests of a former factor; the tenants of the “Sollas 
townships” in North Uist removed to Loch Eport-side in the 
south-east of that island in 1849 following a decision by Lord 
MacDonald’s trustee to assign the entail on that portion of the 
estate to the Strath district on Skye — previously un-entailed — 
in order to allow the former to be put on the market; the 
families forced to live in caves near Smirisary, in Moidart, 
having been cleared off the nearby Lochshiel Estate in the 
early 1850s; some seventy families scattered throughout Mull 
— and further afield — following the progressive clearing of 
the Isle of Ulva between 1847-1851 and the population of the 
“failed townships’ on the machair land on the west coast of 
Harris forced off their lands, when, in 1851, these were 
absorbed within six large sheep farms then being arranged for 
let on that side of the island. 

A not untypical situation was that of Donald MacFarlane, a 
forty year old father of seven children cleared from Crakaig 
in Ulva, who found shelter in the village of Tobermory on the 
Isle of Mull. The whole family emigrated to Van Diemen’s 
Land in early 1853 aboard the British Queen with assistance 
from the Society amounting to £44.3.1d. As was noted at the 
time, he had been a crofter but “was dispossessed of his croft 
10 months ago by Mr Clarke (sic) of Ulva. Has supported his 
family by catching lobsters and other shell fish. Price of 
lobsters 23/- per dozen. Has not received 20/- for the last 
month. Inhabits one room for which he pays 7/- per week. 
The Revd. Mr Ross states that he found MacFarlane and two 
of his children last winter laying in the bed in a state of 
exhaustion for want of food”. 

One can but speculate as to the fate of this, and numerous 
other similarly placed families, had assistance from the 
Society not been forthcoming. Their own eviction was a 
direct result of measures introduced by the proprietor, Francis 
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Clark, a wealthy Stirlingshire lawyer, who had been forced by 
sheer economic necessity, to embark on a systematic 
clearance of the island. Yet, in many respects Clark had 
proved himself a model landlord, who, through no fault of his 
own, found himself in a predicament shared by all but the 
wealthiest proprietors. Having purchased the estate in 1835 
he immediately introduced policies aimed at improving the 
lot of his tenants. To this end he subsidised the still extant but 
unprofitable kelp industry so as to provide much needed 
employment. He even went to the extent of travelling to the 
Low Countries in order to study the system of petite 
agriculture practised there, with a view to introducing a 
similar system to his own fertile island. But the prolonged 
catastrophe of two famines, with little improvement in the 
intervening years, had proved such a drain on his financial 
resources that “finding that the crofters could not pay their 
rents, and that my private resources were therefore 
diminishing from year to year, I had no alternative but either 
to surrender my property to the people, or resume the natural 
possession of the land. I therefore, very reluctantly, resolved 
to promote the removal of the crofters, and proceeded to warn 
off a certain number yearly for the last four years until now... 
The result of my own experience convinces me that property, 
in this part of the country, can be most advantageously 
employed in rearing black cattle and sheep, and that 
agriculture cannot be profitably prosecuted, except as 
subservient to that end”. 

By the early 1850 's the increasingly uncertain economic 
climate forced other proprietors to consider similar courses of 
action. As might be expected, some of the harshest and most 
stringent measures were those adopted in respect of estates in 
the hands of trustees. On the conjoint estates of 
Ardnamurchan and Sunart, for example, the trustees eagerly 
implemented an observation by a consultant drawing attention 
to the advantages “which would accrue by the small 
possessions being thrown into sheepwalks”' with complete 
disregard for “the aversion on the part of Sir James Riddell to 
compulsory measures being resorted to against his tenants”'* 
and, seemingly, with scant regard to alternative proposals.'*’ 
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Similarly, on the MacDonald Estate, in Skye, where, in 1853, 
the neighbouring townships of Boreraig and Suisinish on the 
northern shore of Loch Eishort were cleared, again against 
the express wishes of the proprietor. These removals, which 
took place when a number of the able-bodied men were 
absent on seasonal employment, were conducted with such 
brutality and needless provocation that three men were 
charged, and subsequently acquitted, with deforcement of the 
evicting party.'** Although Boreraig was perhaps 
overpopulated the rent arrears in neither township were 
excessive and, if the still extant ruins of their dwelling houses 
can be taken as a guide, they enjoyed a standard of living 
significantly higher than was normal on the island. Yet, in 
crude commercial logic their clearance was completely 
justified. Under small tenants the total annual rent for the 
land, assuming it was paid in full, amounted to £160, whereas 
let as a sheep farm it attracted a rent of £500, with payment 
well-nigh guaranteed. 

But while a landlord had an almost absolute power of 
eviction over his smaller tenantry (i.e. those without formal 
leases) he could not easily compel an evicted party to leave 
his estate and in the event of harassment the foreshore or the 
parish church-yard provided a safe refuge. In Strathaird, for 
example, in 1849, eviction notices were served on over three- 
quarters of the tenants on the grounds of non-payment of rent 
and a sum of £1,200 was at the same time allocated by the 
proprietor in order to enable them to emigrate to Canada.'*” 
The tenants, however, pointedly refused to move whereupon 
the incensed proprietor, realising the inherent difficulties in 
enforcing eviction, followed what was probably the only 
course open to him and disclaimed any further responsibility 
for their welfare. Over the years it had become common for 
those evicted to seek refuge on neighbouring estates with the 
all too frequent result that one proprietor’s clearance became 
another proprietor’s problem, a situation finally resolved by 
the Poor Law Act of 1845, which provided for reimbursement 
from the parish of origin in the event of a person becoming a 
charge on a parish elsewhere in Scotland.’ To those who 
may otherwise have shown compassion to “fugitives” from 
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neighbouring properties the swarming multitude on the ruined 
estate of Skeabost stood as a salutary warning. Until his 
sequestration in the mid-1840s “to one and all Donald 
[MacDonald] of Skeabost held out a welcome hand”! and by 
such misguided benevolence precipitated the decline of his 
estate into one of squalor and wretchedness unparalleled in 
the West Highlands. 

In practical terms, therefore, unless a proprietor could 
afford to assist his tenants to emigrate or was able to provide 
for their accommodation elsewhere his hands were effectively 
tied. On Ardnamurchan Estate this problem was overcome by 
the trustee exploiting a long established connection between a 
group of dyeworks in Glasgow and seasonal workers from the 
property which enabled them, eventually, to “shift for 
themselves”'™ without any assistance from the estate. Others 
were settled on coastal allotments in the north-west extremity 
of the property — places such as Sanna and Portuairk — while 
those who could not be otherwise accommodated were 
encouraged to emigrate to Australia. “Should go to 
Australia...”, “Would go to Australia if able...” and similar 
phrases are common appendages to a schedule of arrears 
prepared in 1852" and a number subsequently did so, 
including some twenty families who travelled under the 
Society’s auspices. On the Coll Estate too the trustee was 
actively promoting emigration and had by mid-1852, “already 
sent a considerable number to Australia at a cost between £4- 
£5 a head .'” But few estates, particularly in Skye, were in a 
position to make such comprehensive arrangements so that as 
proprietors and trustees alike sought to contain the continuing 
economic crisis their tenants faced the future with despair and 
trepidation. 

But while the Society effectively ended this impasse by 
providing a cheap and convenient outlet there is no evidence 
to suggest that, in doing so, it was responsible for the series 
of clearances which regularly intruded upon its operations 
and with which it is so often associated. Without exception 
these clearances were the product of the same economic 
pressures which had caused the removals of the preceding 
years and were, more immediately, the result of further 
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estates falling into financial difficulties or of proprietors 
seeking to contain spiralling levels of rent arrears, 
circumstances which would have occurred whether the 
Society had been in existence or not. Although it received a 
considerable number of emigrants from these clearances only 
perhaps on two occasions did these emigrants represent a 
significant proportion of the total number evicted, and in any 
case not all clearances resulted in emigration, either 
immediately or in the longer term. Of the thirty-seven or so 
families evicted in the clearance of Boreraig and Suisnish, for 
example, almost all were re-settled locally and none 
emigrated overseas. It might also be pointed out that because 
of the relatively long period of notice inherent in eviction 
proceedings appropriate to this type of tenancy the clearances 
which occurred in 1852 — those at Skeabost and Strathaird, in 
Skye; at Torasay, in Mull; in Kintail and in Ardnamurchan — 
must by necessity have been put in hand several weeks, at the 
very least, before the Society was even formed or some three 
months before it commenced operations.” 

There were also practical considerations which insulated 
the Society from any direct involvement in these clearances. 
First, was the fact that it did not operate as an emigration 
agency in its own right. It acted primarily as a catalyst by 
promoting, co-ordinating and financing emigration and it 
specifically avoided recruiting emigrants directly. Indeed, “to 
have been going about beating up for recruits for Australia” 
would, in MacNeill’s opinion, have defeated their own 
objects “and will probably be regarded as suspicious”.'” 
Second, was the difficulty co-ordinating the “ejectment 
period” — the narrow time span between mid-May and early 
July within which the eviction process must by law have been 
completed, if necessary, by forcible ejectment — with the 
available shipping during the quietest period of the 
emigration season. Third, were the constraints imposed by the 
Emigration Commissioners on the selection of emigrants. 
Whereas a privately chartered vessel could be expected to 
embark the whole of an evicted community the 
Commissioners, despite the concessions granted to the 
Society, rigorously enforced the regulations concerning 
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widows and widowers with young families, those of advanced 
years and the mentally or physically infirm. 

Nothwithstanding the above, allegations implicating the 
Society in one or other of a number of clearances have 
persisted. Two examples may be cited, both concerning 
emigrants aboard the Hercules. The first concerns families 
reputedly evicted from Boreraig and Suisinish in 1852. 
According to Alexander MacKenzie in his well known 
History of the Highland Clearances “Ten families received 
the usual summonses, and passages were secured for them in 
the Hercules, an unfortunate ship which sailed with a cargo of 
passengers under the auspices of a body calling itself “The 
Highland and Island Emigration Society” — a clear 
indication that their removal and emigration were considered 
part of the one process. What would appear to have happened 
in this instance is that the eleven'™ families involved departed 
voluntarily over a period of several months in order to avoid 
the clearance which was rumoured to have been planned for 
the following year.'” But assuming these families had been 
evicted, they would have been forced to remove themselves 
by early July at the very latest. Why then did four families 
sail, one with each of the Society’s first four contingents, and 
the remaining seven families on the Hercules? And how and 
where did these seven families exist in the five months or so 
between their eviction and the departure of that vessel? 

The second example concerns emigrants from the “Perth 
settlement” at Loch Eport, in North Uist, where a more 
complex situation has been interpreted by a modern historian 
almost as an extension of their original clearance from Sollas 
in the north west of that island. These people, we are 
informed “...were in a wretched state, very reluctant to leave 
and levered out by a bankrupt landlord. And there is little 
doubt that there were ugly scenes when the people were 
bundled onto the ship.” The landlord was in fact, by very 
reason of his bankruptcy, powerless to influence the situation 
and the emigrants were, or should have been, in a far from 
wretched ‘condition. They were among the most comfortable 
tenants in the Hebrides living in a subsidised environment as 
part of an experiment which was doomed to failure despite 
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what appears to be no lack of effort on their part. Nor were 
they reluctant to leave. Indeed they were among a number of 
families who expressed anxiety about the potential of the 
Loch Eport settlement and requested assistance to emigrate 
when a Free Church delegation visited the island in mid- 
1852. Their request was passed to MacNeill with the result 
that some fifty families were eventually accepted by Chant, 
including twenty from Loch Eport. But some weeks prior to 
their embarkation an edict was issued — presumably by the 
Emigration Commissioners — to the effect that young men 
would be refused a passage without a wife whereas single 
women, a number of whom had hoped to accompany 
these young men as their wives, were ordered to remain 
unwed. 

While some of the young men were reputed to have sought, 
and obtained, wives from Harris, Benbecula or South Uist “to 
the great mortification of the young damsels who saw their 
sweethearts debarred from binding the matrimonial ties with 
their first love’*’' a number took umbrage at what was, to say 
the least, a breach of faith and refused to proceed on the date 
of embarkation on the ostensible grounds, as has been 
mentioned, of being unwilling to undertake the long steamer 
journey to the Clyde. Others defied this peremptory and 
insensitive injunction, which was obviously intended to assist 
in rectifying the chronic imbalance of marriageable women in 
Australia, by remaining within their own families while 
twenty-one year old James MacDonald stowed away to be 
with his future wife.” On the eve of their departure Chant, 
accompanied by Charles Shaw, the local sheriff-substitute, 
and James MacDonald of Balranald, the local factor, made a 
journey around the island in a frantic effort to persuade the 
reluctant bachelors and spinsters and their families to 
proceed. It might be added that MacNeill had been warned to 
expect a degree of intransigence among the Sollas people” so 
that their behaviour was not perhaps entirely unexpected. 
There can be little doubt either that harsh words were 
exchanged as efforts were made to coax them aboard, not 
least because of the considerable effort and expenditure 
which had been incurred in providing passages for them. But 
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to imply scenes of violence is to stretch credulity to the limit. 
While violent scenes had perhaps occurred in South Uist 
during the previous summer, when emigrants were reputedly 
man-handled aboard vessels bound for Canada, those 
incidents involved privately chartered vessels in what was 
then an extremely remote location, far from the public gaze. 
What it is claimed happened at Lochmaddy amounts to a 
series of criminal offences being committed on a public pier, 
under the supervision of government officials, including the 
equivalent of a local magistrate! 

There were, however, two clearances with which the 
Society has become connected by association rather than by 
direct involvement. This arose largely because of the 
relatively high number of emigrants involved and the close 
correlation in each case between eviction and emigration. 
These were the clearances in Strathaird, in 1852, and in 
Raasay, in 1854. The former represented the second, and this 
time successful, attempt by the proprietor, the eccentric and 
quarrelsome Alexander MacAlister, to rid himself of the most 
destitute and debt-ridden of his tenants, particularly in the 
overcrowded townships of Elgol and Keppoch.** With aid 
from the Destitution Fund by then at an end these tenants 
were less disinclined than formerly to take advantage of the 
amount he had made available to assist with their emigration. 
Of the forty-four families evicted, twenty-five, comprising 
148 individuals, were embarked aboard the Society’s first 
three vessels — with the majority distributed between the 
Georgiana and the Ontario — at a total cost to the proprietor 
of £153. Although the saving in cost was obviously 
important, the sum of £600 allocated suggests that their 
emigration would have proceeded in any case and that the 
Society’s facilities were utilised for the sake of convenience 
rather than necessity. 

The Raasay clearances were part of a process initiated by 
the amiable yet resolute George Rainy, who, concerned about 
the likely long term effects of overpopulation was determined 
to divest his estate of its surplus population.” He succeeded 
in more than halving the population within the decade 1851- 
1861, and at the same time converted the southern, and most 
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fertile part of the island into a large sheep farm. Apart from 
those in one township, the remaining crofting tenants were 
crowded on to the inferior land to the north of this farm 
behind a stone wall they were compelled to build as a stock 
barrier across the island.” Whether those who emigrated 
were in fact evicted from their holdings or whether eviction 
was confined to those who declined to move is conjectural 
but certainly a number of townships were completely 
depopulated about this time. A recent historian of the island, 
who has analysed the situation in some detail, has concluded 
that “there is no convincing evidence that the emigrations 
were forced except, of course, by intolerable economic 
conditions”,*’’ a view reinforced by a letter from Rainy to 
Trevelyan concerning the emigration of 1852 and informing 
him of “...a great desire on the part of those remaining to 
emigrate and make anxious enquiries as to facilities that may 
be offered 

On the other hand, the evictions and this emigration were 
for long connected in local memory as “the big clearance” 
of the island and there remains to this day a firmly entrenched 
local tradition of houses being demolished, sods of earth 
being uprooted from the ground and widespread grief 
accompanied by weeping and wailing as the emigrants 
boarded the steamer, scenes which are not, of course, 
incompatible with voluntary emigration. An added poignancy 
is perhaps given to these memories by the fact that the 129 
individuals, comprising over twenty families, who sailed off 
to join the Edward Johnstone formed the largest single 
contingent to sail from any one community in the whole of 
the Society’s existence.*'' But whatever the circumstances 
behind their departure it is obvious that, as with the 
emigration two years earlier, the proprietor could well have 
afforded to pay both the passages and expenses of the 
emigrants in full and that he availed himself of the Society’s 
facilities for reasons of convenience rather than from 
economic necessity. 

One of the few major contemporary clearances which did 
not impinge to any significant degree upon the Society’s 
operations was that at Knoydart, in West Inverness-shire, in 
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1853. Nonetheless, the society was marginally involved in the 
planning stages to a degree sufficient to attract controversy. 
This estate was another which had fallen into financial chaos 
as a result of the misguided and foolish indulgence of its 
proprietor — in this case Æneas MacDonell of Glengarry. 
During the famine years he had decreed that only those 
tenants who could afford to do so need pay rent with the 
result that few paid anything and arrears accumulated to the 
extent of over £2,000, with some tenants having paid nothing 
for sixteen years." The horrifying extent of these arrears only 
became apparent after his death in 1852, when trustees acting 
as curators*'* were appointed to administer the estate during 
the minority of his heir. Not surprisingly they became 
alarmed at what they found and being, in the capacity of 
curators, directly responsible to the Court of Session for the 
management of the estate and personally liable for any losses 
thus incurred, they were forced to act promptly in an effort to 
make it financially viable. In order to achieve this they 
embarked on the popular course of removing the tenants and 
putting the property under sheep. At the same time plans were 
made to transfer the 350 or so persons involved to Australia, 
hopefully with the Society’s assistance, and overtures were 
made to MacNeill with this in mind. The tenants, however, 
expressed a preference to be sent to Canada where most of 
them had relations. Ultimately, their wishes prevailed and 
they embarked aboard the Si/lery, a privately chartered 
vessel, following a series of cruel and heartless evictions. *" 
Donald Ross, again an eye-witness to events, lost little time 
in implicating the Society in the whole affair. In his 
Glengarry Evictions or Scenes in Knoydart he bluntly alleged 
that had they “not been so accommodating, had Sir John not 
been so very ready with his promise of a large ship the 
proprietrix might not have been so eager to evict™' assertions 
so profoundly absurd as to be beyond comment. Clearly these 
evictions owed nothing to the Society’s existence and in any 
case the emigration proceeded without its involvement. One 
family, however, did eventually find their way to Australia — 
that of widower Allan MacDonald from Niagard who could 
claim the distinction of having, in his youth, formed part of 
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Glengarry’s “tail” at the celebrated visit of George IV to 
Edinburgh, in 1822. Having persistently refused to go to 
Canada he and his four children had been forcibly removed 
from temporary living-quarters on no less than four separate 
occasions before finding refuge on the “Priest’s Acre” at 
Inverie.” There he was able to arrange assistance from the 
Society and the following summer the family sailed aboard 
the James Fernie to join his eldest son and daughter in South 
Australia. 

But whereas crofters and other small tenants could at least 
claim the limited protection afforded by a formal eviction 
procedure fixed to a specific date, those who occupied land 
without paying rent, the cottars and squatters, had virtually no 
protection at law and could be summarily ejected under a 
simple procedure requiring the minimum of notice.” In Skye, 
where this class formed a higher proportion of the population 
than elsewhere, they were particularly prolific on Skeabost 
Estate, in Bracadale on the MacLeod Estate, and on many 
parts of the MacDonald Estate especially near Uig, in Snizort, 
and on the outskirts of the village of Portree. A high 
proportion were the victims of earlier clearances but there 
were a number who had been dispossessed as the result of a 
series of unrecorded evictions which had taken place on the 
island in the immediately preceding years when several sheep 
farms were either enlarged or consolidated into more 
manageable units,*'* some were the sons or daughters of 
crofters who had, for one reason or another, been unable to 
obtain a division of the family holding while others owed 
their condition simply to lethargy, idleness or, perhaps, ill- 
fortune. In the main their living conditions were wretched in 
the extreme and their economic prospects negligible. While 
the more fortunate had possibly a potato patch or grass for a 
cow there were some without any regular source of food who 
were forced to exist almost wholly on shellfish collected on 
the shore. In a number of places they had become both an 
economic and a social burden to the community suggesting 
perhaps that, not only in the interests of the population as a 
whole but from the point of view of sound estate 
management, their removal was desirable. Certainly, they 
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were the sector of the population who had most to gain and 
least to lose from emigration. 

Almost as soon as recruitment for the Society commenced 
this class became the focus of attention. The fact that 
individual estates were, in the early months at least, made 
responsible for the preliminary selection of emigrants allowed 
factors and ground officers to exploit the vulnerability of 
these people to the full. While they may, as MacNeill 
suggested, have had “an interest in selecting the poorest”?! 
the poorest were not always acceptable as emigrants, a simple 
fact that probably averted a number of indiscriminate 
removals. It is difficult, however, to ascertain the degree to 
which eviction actually took place. Leaving apart those 
enrolled with the Skye Emigration Society, all the evidence 
suggests that the vast majority departed willingly and while 
the remainder may not all have emigrated by choice there is 
no reason to assume that they departed with less than 
equanimity. One is thus forced to the conclusion that eviction 
was confined to those who obstinately refused to move or 
perhaps showed a last minute reluctance to depart. It is 
difficult though to reconcile this conclusion with the disquiet 
expressed by Fraser at the number of forcible evictions 
instigated by the factor of Skeabost Estate,” incidents which 
were echoed in the grievances aired at the emigration depot at 
Birkenhead (Liverpool) by emigrants waiting to join the 
Ontario. The circumstances of their emigration had, 
seemingly, provoked such bitterness that John Cropper, a 
member of a substantial Merseyside mercantile family and a 
person who maintained a benevolent interest in the Society’s 
emigrants, was prompted to write to Trevelyan suggesting 
that from remarks he had heard its operations had been 
arranged in order to “facilitate the landlord’s clearances”.*”! 
Trevelyan, however, was little perturbed and, rather than 
seek to refute the allegation, merely pointed out that “the 
landlords will no doubt gain by the removal of the 
unemployed population, but the people will gain far more. It 
is especially a popular movement”.”” Indeed he regarded 
eviction as the inevitable consequence of estates having a role 
in the selection process and was fully prepared to accept that 
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“a case might no doubt be supposed in which a proprietor 
might present to his poor tenants the alternative of Eviction or 
Emigration assisted by our Society and so we might come in 
for a share of his obloquy”.*** But although MacNeill’s offer 
of assistance in connection with the Knoydart clearances and 
some of his own rhetoric might suggest otherwise, Trevelyan 
was acutely aware of the need to ensure that the Society did 
not become involved in arrangements with proprietors which 
might be interpreted as providing emigration facilities in 
support of evictions or clearances. As a charity its duty was, 
by definition, paternalistic and to have acted other than in the 
interests of those it was formed to assist would not only have 
threatened its independence but would have destroyed its 
credibility both at home and abroad. 

When, in the latter months of 1852, the responsibility for 
selection passed almost entirely to Chant, the ill-contrived 
connection between the Society and estate officials was 
effectively destroyed. Nonetheless, the threat of eviction 
remained a powerful weapon in the hands of less scrupulous 
factors. Indeed it was a not uncommon means of enforcing 
routine management decisions such as those concerning the 
enforcement of grazing rights or the alteration of township 
boundaries. Unfortunately, it was often the only means of 
settling disputes and of enforcing discipline in a situation 
where co-operation and harmony were essential to the 
economic well-being of a community and there can be little 
doubt that a number of families fell into the Society’s net 
under such circumstances. Vindictiveness too, played no little 
part and oral tradition abounds with accounts of eviction for 
such diverse and petty reasons as cutting thatch or sea-ware 
without permission, failure to provide labour when requested, 
giving a “short answer” or the indefinable and all-embracing 
offence of “insolence”! 

While the numbers involved during the hectic months of 
1852 might suggest that the MacDonald Estate, in particular, 
was pursuing a policy of coercive emigration it is difficult to 
support such a contention. Indeed the attitude of the trustee in 
subsequent years appears to have been one of complete 
indiference to the matter. Possibly because the public censure 
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attracted by the extensive evictions instigated by Robert 
Balingall, his local agent, possibly because of the 
improvement in the local economy, or possibly because of a 
lack of funds — it is difficult to suggest a convincing reason — 
that estate appeared less inclined in later years to encourage 
let alone enforce the emigration of a category who in the 
early months would have almost certainly been under 
pressure to depart. The case in point concerns seventy-seven 
heads of families who, in 1854, applied to the trustee for 
assistance to emigrate. Most were cottars whom it was noted 
were “exceedingly poor and of a class of whom it is desirable 
to get quit”™ and by far the majority were from the central 
and most heavily populated portion of the estate — the 
parishes of Portree and Snizort. Yet, although the estate 
eventually agreed to pay their share of the cost in respect of 
all but twenty or so, all incomers from other properties, less 
than thirty of their names can be found among the Society’s 
lists" 

In the same year, however, on the heavily overcrowded 
Island of Berneray, North Uist — then part of Harris Estate — a 
decidedly different attitude prevailed. As a result, the Society 
became implicated directly, albeit unwittingly, in a 
particularly unfortunate clearance involving the eviction of 
forty-eight families of crofters and cottars from the farm of 
Borve. They were left without “as much as a turf of land”?” to 
maintain themselves and their families. When they began to 
fish lobsters in order to provide sustenance for their families 
“at once the Factor MacDonald sent the ground officer to stop 
us, he being angry with us because we were not going to 
Australia” Eventually ten families succumbed to his 
pressure and the following year departed aboard the Royal 
Albert for South Australia. 

Captain John Robertson MacDonald (Am Baillidh 
Domhnallach), himself from Lyndale in Skye, seems to have 
headed a particularly oppressive factorial regime and by his 
harassment of the population stained the name of the 
Dunmore family who were regarded, or are at least 
remembered, as progressive and sympathetic landlords. His 
vindictiveness, seemingly, knew no bounds. It is illustrated 
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perhaps by the treatment meted out to Allan MacLeod from 
Ardhasaig, also a passenger, with his family, aboard the 
Royal Albert. He had fallen foul of the estate management 
because of his brother, who had done no more than provide a 
boat which played a relatively minor role in the elopement of 
Jessie MacDonald of Balranald in North Uist — who happened 
to be the factor’s niece — and Donald MacDonald of 
Monkstadt in Skye, an incident which caused a local furore at 
the time.” As a result he, his two brothers and his sister were 
deprived of their crofts-” and he, as a widower with a large 
family, had little option but to emigrate as did the two sons™' 
of Kenneth MacDonald of Strond who was also deprived of 
his holding for his part in the affair. 

A less explicable case was that of John MacLeod of Arnish, 
Raasay who suffered considerable molestation from estate 
officials which eventually forced his departure aboard the 
Ontario in 1852. He had, apparently, disobeyed an estate 
regulation prohibiting marriage on the island of those with no 
land. The whole story was unfolded in evidence disclosed 
before the Napier Commission in 1883. “Mr Rainy enacted a 
rule that no man should marry on the island. There was one 
man who married in spite of him, and because he did so he 
was put out of his father’s house and the man went to a bothy 
— to a sheep cot. Mr Rainy then came and demolished the 
sheep cot upon him and extinguished his fire, and neither 
friend nor anyone else dare give him a night’s shelter. He was 
not allowed entrance into any house”. Rainy, it is true, did, 
in common with most other proprietors, try to discourage 
what he described as “reckless, improvident and early 
marriages’ on the grounds that they encouraged the sub- 
division of a holding — surely a sensible, albeit harsh, ruling 
in the prevailing economic climate. Nonetheless the story 
does not withstand close scrutiny. Why, for example, were he 
and his wife, of the nine couples married on the island that 
year,’ several, at least, of whom remained there and none of 
whose prospects appear to have been better than his own, 
singled out for this treatment — which was obviously not 
carried out by Rainy personally but probably under the 
direction of Thomas Anderson, his factor? Was it perhaps that 
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his wife was heavily pregnant or had, perhaps, given birth by 
the time of their marriage in March 1852?? And why was 
his, among the twenty-three families who emigrated from 
Raasay that year, the only one not assisted by the estate? 
Whatever the reason, he appears to have departed in disgrace, 
but of his own volition, with assistance from the Society 
amounting to £8 4s 9d. 

But whatever the actual extent of the Society’s connection 
with evictions and clearances, it was of relatively little 
significance in terms of the numbers involved. Over- 
whelmingly the evidence suggests that, apart from the 
exceptions already mentioned, the emigrants departed 
voluntarily and that, in the first year certainly, they were 
motivated primarily by a desire to escape the appalling living 
conditions and unstable economic environment rather than by 
any particular attraction to Australia. Examples abound from 
across the whole spectrum of the Society’s operations, In 
Skye for instance, a high proportion of the early emigrants, 
including the entire contingent aboard the Araminta, 
consisted of families who had enrolled originally with the 
Skye Emigration Society, some of whom had been waiting 
several months for an opportunity to depart. Their patience 
and fortitude made a profound impression upon Chant, who 
observed that “amidst all the want and misery I have 
witnessed I have not heard of an outrage or a complaint 
against a landlord or murmur against the government”. 
Similarly when Standish Haly visited the Georgiana at 
Greenock he was “quite affected by the devotion which many 
of them displayed, even when severing all such ties, towards 
their chief. Of MacLeod I heard nothing breathed but the 
deepest affection and reverence”, hardly the feelings of an 
evicted and discontented tenantry, as neither were the 
sentiments expressed later in their letters home. Donald 
MacDonald, for example, formerly a shepherd in Borline, 
sent his family’s “kindest love” to all their friends 
“...Especially to Mr MacAskill [tacksman at Rhuandunan}** 
and his amiable lady; and we are very grateful and do rejoice 
that we have been sent here”,*” while Angus MacKenzie from 
Dunvegan felt “obliged to everyone that ever advised me to 
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come to this colony, where there is such an abundance of 
every thing needful and esteemable for the body 
Meanwhile in Moidart it was noted that emigration to 
Australia was steadily increasing due to the fact that “many 
who could not leave formerly through their inability to pay 
the Government deposits having now been assisted by the 
London society” while, according to Trevelyan, the demand 
to emigrate from Kintail was such that “the people are more 
anxious to go to Australia then Alexander Matheson [the 
proprietor] is to help to send them”.?™® No less a level of 
enthusiasm was encountered by Chant in north Skye the 
following summer when, at two meetings arranged by him to 
promote emigration among the younger generation, “upwards 
of a hundred of both sexes (the fair sex predominated) availed 
themselves of the opportunity so favourably placed at their 
disposal”’.*** 

Nor does the departure of what was described as “a fine 
cheerful band” suggest anything of landlord pressure or 
eviction. These were a party of eighty-four emigrants who 
departed from Banavie in October 1853 to join the Utopia for 
Victoria. All were from the Lochiel Estate. The scene is 
described by William Bett, the local ground officer, in a letter 
to Lochiel. “They were all in high spirits and seemed thankful 
to you and the Emigration Society, for having put it in their 
power to leave the misery behind them, which they have for 
some time experienced. They were all very clean and neatly 
dressed, most of them in clothes sent by the Society, and 
which I distributed last week; altogether their appearance was 
very satisfactory. A crowd of several hundreds collected 
together to witness their departure, and altho. a parting scene 
is always unpleasant this one was rendered less so than usual 
by the fact that the whole families were going together’.** 
Again, when sixteen families boarded the steamer at Rodel, 
Harris in mid-1857 to join the Persian for Tasmania it was 
noted that, “This movement on the part of these families was 
entirely voluntary; it was neither a compulsive or expulsive 
emigration, or any phase of the clearance system, so called, as 
the kindest feelings subsisted between landlord, factor and 
tennants in this case. But they were moved to such a step in a 
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great measure by the good accounts and tokens of prosperity 
in their adopted land received from time to time from friends 
and relatives who emigrated to Australia in 1852 or 1854. A 
few of the families who emigrated were already enjoying a 
competence, while their straitened circumstances induced the 
greater number of them to emigrate”’.**° Their situation formed 
a sharp contrast to their fellow passengers comprising twelve 
families from the Isle of Coll who were the victims of 
extensive clearances carried out by the incoming proprietor 
who had acquired the island the previous year.“ 


IV 


Controversial though some aspects of the Society’s 
Operations may have proved, the area which caused the 
deepest and most prolonged anxiety was that concerning the 
recovery of its emigrant loans. Its cash flow, and hence its 
financial viability, was largely dependent upon the recovery 
and re-distribution of these sums. Yet, although its loan 
system was a cornerstone of the Society’s operational plan 
little thought appears to have been given to its practical 
implementation. It is difficult though to believe that the 
problems which arose were entirely unforseen. Fraser, for 
one, considered promissory notes “useless” preferring instead 
that they trust “solely to the honesty of the emigrants”, a 
course they were ultimately forced to adopt! Contrary to a 
rumour which circulated among emigrants in New South 
Wales that “Scotch agreements are no use in Australia”*” 
promissory notes whether in the English or Scottish form, 
were enforceable there under the legal rules governing 
commercial agreements. But, enforcement apart, the 
collection of sums amounting, in some cases, to the present 
day equivalent of several thousand pounds over such a vast 
geographical area presented enormous practical difficulties. 
Added to this was the fact that a number of the notes were 
rendered invalid by reason of not having been stamped (i.e. 
the appropriate stamp duty had not been paid) while others 
had been sent by steam packet rather than with the emigrant 
vessel itself with the result that the emigrants had often 
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dispersed before arrangements could be made for repayment. 
But whatever the circumstances, the Society was faced with 
the recovery of over £7,000, under circumstances which 
suggest that little more than £1,000 was ever recovered.*” 

Not surprisingly the matter caused Trevelyan considerable 
anguish. Almost before the first repayments were due he 
feared a “deliberate repudiation” by the emigrants of their 
agreements complaining that, from their letters, “they are 
profuse in their expression of gratitude to God, but I want to 
see some proof of the reality of this feeling by their 
performance of the most ordinary duties to man”.™! Having 
been advised by the Society’s agents in Melbourne as to the 
inexpediency of seeking recovery by legal proceedings he 
promptly sought the assistance of the several colonial 
governors. Only in the case of New South Wales did he 
receive a discouraging response. In Van Diemen’s Land, the 
Legislative Council willingly agreed to remit in full the 
amount due from the recent arrivals aboard the Sir Allan 
McNab on the assumption that it could be recovered from 
them using the influence of prominent Highland settlers™ — a 
practical proposition in that compactly settled island. It was 
subsequently discovered, however, that the conditions 
inserted in the notes drawn by these emigrants meant that not 
only had the colony paid for their passages but that “not one 
farthing of the money advanced can be collected” leaving the 
Governor to lament that “I never contemplated the possibility 
of purchasing the services of these men at rates so enormous 
as we now have to pay”. In Victoria the active support of 
the- governor, ‘Sir Chafles’ Latrobe, resulted ‘in’ the 
establishment of a local committee under his patronage, 
composed mainly of Highlanders under the chairmanship of 
Lachlan MacKinnon, a substantial grazier, newspaper 
proprietor and member of the Legislative Council. 

This committee set about its task diligently. It began by 
publishing and circulating a list of names of 432 debtors, the 
majority of whom owed sums in excess of ten pounds,” and 
appointed the Revd. Peter Gunn,” a Gaelic speaking minister 
from Caithness, as full-time secretary at a reputed salary of 
£500 per annum.” One of his tasks was to ride over the 
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colony collecting amounts due but he apparently failed to 
gather even sufficient to pay his own salary. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether this committee for all its considerable 
efforts was successful in collecting much more than a 
thousand pounds during the three years of its existence. The 
matter eventually became the subject of a protracted 
correspondence between this committee and members of the 
London committee culminating in a scathing letter in The 
Times setting out the facts and describing the Highlanders as 
“a people devoid of gratitude and unworthy of the 
benevolence exhibited towards them”’.*** Several months later 
this letter was reproduced in the Melbourne newspaper The 
Argus with the result that meetings were called in both 
Melbourne and Geelong in order to allow members of the 
local committee to address some of the defaulters. Among the 
members of the committee was the Revd. Dr MacKintosh 
MacKay,” the eminent Free Church cleric, who had gone to 
Australia with the express intention of caring for the spiritual 
welfare of Highland settlers. At the Geelong meeting, 
speaking in Gaelic, he reminded them of their obligations and 
pointed out how their circumstances had improved as a result 
of their emigration before exhorting them to pay their loans 
and “thus deliver the Gaelic world from dishonour”.’® But 
instead of expressing regret for their actions a spokesman for 
the emigrants rose and, avoiding the main issue, blamed their 
recalcitrance upon the failure of the Free Church to provide 
them with a Gaelic speaking minister with the result that they 
had been obliged to establish a fund to take one out 
themselves. The meeting then dispersed without any 
resolution being passed, to the extreme disappointment of Dr 
MacKay, who considered that the main object of his going to 
the colony had been thus been “blanched”’.”°! 

Nor does it appear that the Society were any more 
successful in collecting monies due from the various estates. 
Certainly, according to the financial statement produced in 
April 1853, in conjunction with its first and only report, as 
little as £377 had been received from both emigrants and 
proprietors of a total of over £2,400 due from the latter 
alone.” The main difficulty lay in the fact that the greater 
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proportion of the debt was due from sequestrated estates by 
loans procured under the Emigration Advances Act. Any 
payment to the Society could be, and probably was, thwarted 
by the claims of prior creditors.** Only in the case of the 
MacDonald Estate — the largest debtor by far — does it appear 
that any substantial payments were received. Their initial 
contribution was provided from Lady MacDonald’s own 
resources, while Trevelyan courted favour with the trustee 
and thus, presumably, ensured the payment of their 
subsequent contribution by using his influence to ensure that 
their loan was approved by the Enclosure Commissioners.” 
Although it is difficult, in the absence of financial records, to 
ascertain the precise position it appears that, of the sum of 
upwards of £16,000 which could conceivably have been 
recovered, the amount collected from both emigrants and 
proprietors totalled considerably less than £4,000. 

Whether the failure to establish a cumulative fund 
adversely affected the Society’s subsequent operations is 
open to conjecture. Despite the precarious state of their funds 
from 1853 onwards and periods of some anxiety, there is no 
positive evidence to suggest that emigration had at any time 
to be curtailed on financial grounds. On the other hand there 
can be little doubt that a buoyant fund would have enabled it 
to promote its activities more vigorously in what was an 
increasingly difficult climate for emigration. It might, as 
suggested by the Duchess of Argyll, have employed Gaelic 
speaking lecturers to be “sent amongst the people to interest 
them in the advantages of Australia”, and in so doing it may 
have been able to extend the scope of its operations to areas 
where it had previously made little impact, particularly in the 
Hebrides — Lewis, South Uist, Barra and Tiree were obvious 
examples together with the sequestrated and heavily 
overpopulated island of Islay. 

It might also have focussed more attention on the other of 
its operational chain, to the virtually untapped outlets of 
Moreton Bay“ — in particular the area occupied by the 
Australian Agricultural Company — and Van Diemen’s Land. 
By the mid 1850’s this company, which had coal mining as 
well as pastoral interests, was almost brought to its knees by 
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labour troubles and was forced to adopt the unpopular course 
of employing Chinese shepherds,” some 2,000 of whom were 
imported between 1852-57. By its failure to persevere with its 
undertaking to the Van Diemen’s Land authorities the Society 
lost an opportunity to establish the nucleus of what would 
almost certainly have developed into a Highland settlement 
on a scale to rival those in the Maritime Provinces of Canada. 
So enthusiastic were the colonial authorities to co-operate 
that they were prepared to station a permanent agent on the 
west coast of Scotland. While this colony could not compete 
with the mainland as far as wages were concerned and while 
its large convict population was an obvious deterrent to free 
settlers, its mild climate, its strong physical resemblance to 
the home country and the high proportion of Scots among its 
major landowners, were considerations weighing strongly in 
its favour as an outlet for Highland emigration. Furthermore, 
it was the one part of Australia readily adaptable to small 
scale agriculture while its relatively compact area of 
settlement meant that families need not have been scattered 
over vast areas as in the pastoral districts of the mainland. 
Having regard to these factors the Society might have 
encouraged emigration by assuming the role of what was in 
effect a colonisation society and acquiring an area of land for 
sub-division and sale to those emigrants who showed 
themselves capable of acquiring capital sufficient to stock 
and work a farm, the purchase price to include the passage 
money originally advanced to them.” The incentive of being 
able to acquire land would almost certainly have provided 
considerable stimulus to emigration and at the same time 
have provided a continuous supply of labour and contributed 
significantly to the economic development of the colony. 
Ironically, while the Society deliberated the locally based St. 
Andrew's Immigration Society*” organised a highly 
successful emigration scheme working through an agent 
appointed to cover the whole of Scotland. During 1855 they 
introduced into northern Tasmania some 116 families 
comprising over 950 individuals under what proved to be a 
most satisfactory arrangement whereby employers were made 
responsible for the repayment of the promissory notes drawn 
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by the emigrants. Included among these emigrants were a 
number of Highland families, mostly from east Inverness- 
shire and Easter Ross, but there were also several families 
from Loch Broom — possibly those who had so suddenly 
defaulted on their agreements with the Society the previous 
year. 

It is difficult to explain the Society’s lack of interest in 
exploiting these potentially important outlets. Apart from the 
funds both could direct towards immigration they were also 
in a position to sustain a substantial influx of labour and to 
provide secure employment at a time when the post-goldrush 
depression was forcing the earlier outlets to adopt a more 
selective approach, particularly towards family emigration.*” 
Nor was shipping a problem. There were as many ships 
available for Van Diemen’s Land as they were likely to 
require’’' while emigrants for Moreton Bay could, if 
necessary, have been dispatched through Sydney at little 
additional expense, utilising coastal steamers for the latter 
part of the journey. The most plausible explanation is that 
both Trevelyan and MacNeill, having established the Society 
and guided it through its hectic formative months, were 
obviously disappointed at its failure to maintain its early 
momentum. They were, however, unable to devote further 
time from their public responsibilities in order to grasp new 
initiatives or to develop new outlets. It appears though that 
their decision in 1855 to wind up the Society was premature. 
A general depression throughout North America extending 
over the latter part of the decade meant that emigration to 
Canada declined markedly leaving Australia as the major 
colonial outlet. Although the immigration records reflect a 
steady flow of emigrants from the Highlands during these 
years, probably funded largely by remittances from earlier 
arrivals, the only substantial arrivals were the Society’s 
contingents from Harris and Coll aboard the Persian in late 
1857, suggesting perhaps that conditions in Australia were no 
longer appropriate for large scale emigration. Hence, in mid- 
1858, as the Society was closing its books and finalising its 
records the MacDonald Estate were putting arrangements in 
hand for the embarkation of some 300 passengers from 
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Kilmuir and Trotternish for Prince Edward Island.” 

While the establishment of the Society and the conduct of 
its operations leave no doubt as to Trevelyan’s capabilities as 
an administrator nor to the remarkable extent of his influence 
within the higher echelons of government and commerce, his 
management of its affairs was certainly not beyond criticism. 
Primarily he regarded himself as a social reformer who saw 
emigration as the sole remedy to the ills of the West 
Highlands. Such a view was firmly in accord with those of 
contemporary political economists who, although in some 
cases critical of the population theories of Thomas Malthus,” 
were united in their agreement as to the effectiveness of 
emigration as a weapon against pauperism. So 
uncompromising was he in his views that he refused to allow 
funds to be diverted to relief measures even though the 
situation might be critical. When, for example, cases of 
malnutrition appeared among the young and elderly in Skye, 
and Fraser requested funds for relief aid, Trevelyan restrained 
them by arguing against “this precipitous step which would 
have injured the integrity of our future proceedings”. On 
another occasion he returned a cheque for twenty pounds 
because the donor insisted that it be used for “immediate 
relief”, taking the opportunity to re-iterate his belief that 
relief aid had turned the Highlands into a medicant 
community with the result that “The people will not hear of 
emigration as long as daily pounds of meal are distributed.’”?” 

Unpalatable though the existence of an emigration society 
may have been to some, to Trevelyan the end justified the 
means. He was scornful of those who challenged the 
Society’s motives or its method of operating. He, of course, 
was far removed from the depressing scenes faced daily by 
Fraser and others. While this enabled him perhaps to 
approach the subject with a degree of objectivity 
commendable in a public administrator, it made it difficult for 
him to maintain a satisfactory working relationship with the 
local committees. Too often he appeared insensitive and 
overbearing. On the occasion Fraser happened to question the 
wisdom of involving factors in the selection process, he 
reacted with unbridled contempt. “He [Fraser] aimed only at 
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administering a small charitable fund...”, Trevelyan informed 
MacNeill, “The matter has, however, assumed the character 
and dimensions of an extensive social operation’’”. Indeed, 
he envisaged the eventual expansion of his scheme to one of 
“a public and comprehensive nature” extending beyond the 
Highlands “as occasion required, or our means admit, to any 
other distressed Districts or Class in Society”. 

Quite simply, Trevelyan regarded the Highlands and its 
people as adding nothing to the economic potential of the 
United Kingdom. Their simple pastoral existence, their large 
families and their distinct language, formed, in his eyes, a 
positive impediment to their social and economic 
advancement and to their integration with the rest of the 
country. While he could, by virtue of his Cornish antecedents, 
proudly proclaim himself a “Celt”: he showed a marked 
antipathy to his kindred peoples in Ireland and the Highlands. 
For instance, in a letter recommending the Society to the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales he found it 
convenient to express the opinion that there was little 
likelihood of the Highlanders going to the diggings because 
“they were a pastoral people more inclined to this kind of 
dawdling than to sustained labour”. Nor was he beyond 
couching his opinions in racially offensive terms. When 
writing to a representative of the Yorkshire woollen 
manufacturers, for example, concerning a proposal that a 
warship be employed to convey emigrants he stressed that “A 
national effort is certainly required to rid our operatives of 
the competition of the swarming Irish and Scotch Celts and 
the opportunity may not soon recur”;® while he welcomed 
the prediction of German immigration to Britain on the 
grounds that they were “an orderly, moral, industrious and 
frugal people less foreign to us than the Irish or Scotch Celt, a 
congenial element which will readily assimilate with our 
body politic”.**! 

Yet he was not bereft of compassion. On one occasion he 
personally arranged the release from prison of a youth from 
Skye, who had been convicted for stealing a sheep after three 
days without food, and paid for his outfit and passage to 
Australia. He later arranged for his father and younger 
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brother to join him there,” On another occasion he 
intervened on behalf of a widow from Raasay with four 
young children who would have been left “friendless” by the 
departure of her family and friends and who was herself 
precluded under the Commissioner’s regulations from 
obtaining an assisted passage. When Murdoch proved 
difficult and would only agree to her being accepted if a 
family of similar size were withdrawn, Trevelyan ordered 
Fraser to “send all selected along with the widow’. 

But sophisticated though Trevelyan’s plan may have 
appeared by contemporary standards it suffered from two 
major defects. First, as was soon apparent, his financial 
projections were hopelessly optimistic while his concept of 
an “accumulating fund” proved naive in conception and 
impractical in its operation. Second, was his failure to 
appreciate the extent to which the success or otherwise of his 
scheme was to depend on the goodwill and assistance of both 
the colonists and colonial authorities. Had positive steps been 
taken to organise that end of their operations much of the 
antagonism which developed against the Society, particularly 
in New South Wales, might have been allayed, the labour 
requirements of each colony better understood at home and 
its loan repayment problems largely resolved. Indeed, the 
success of Mrs Caroline Chisholm’s Family Loan and 
Colonization Society, possibly the best known and most 
successful emigration society operating to Australia, owed 
much of its success to the fact that she exercised a tight 
control over the whole emigration process, from selection to 
initial employment, and her loan repayments were collected 
in easy installments. One obvious way by which the Society 
might have achieved a similar level of success was by the 
appointment of a full-time representative in Australia — 
someone perhaps of the calibre and influence of Alexander 
Carlyle Buchanan, at that time emigration agent at Quebec.” 
As it was, an “open-ended” scheme merely created an 
impression among the colonists that the Society was yet 
another body using them as a dumping ground for pauper 
families thus adding pressure to their demands to be 
permitted to implement their own schemes. 
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While there can be little doubt that the Society did, in 
MacNeill’s words “stand between the government and a great 
deal of annoyance on account of the distress in the 
Highlands”, it proved effective only as a short-term 
response to the critical situation it was established to relieve. 
It failed in the longer term to make the impact expected of it 
by providing, in Trevelyan’s words “a final measure of 
relief”, for the surplus population of the region. Only in 
Skye, where it had directed so much of its effort and where it 
was responsible for the migration of almost 3,000 persons, or 
almost thirty per cent of the estimated surplus,”” was its 
impact at all significant. In Harris the comparative figure was 
over twenty-one per cent, in Mull almost twelve per cent and 
elsewhere it was of little importance. Yet these figures should 
be regarded with reservation. As was observed in Skye in late 
1852, “...1n some districts at least those who have gone 
already are not missed, while it must be kept in view that all 
the paupers and the weaker, and at times the worse, of other 
parties are left behind with us”, a situation confirmed by the 
fact that the numbers receiving poor relief continued to rise in 
the Highlands for the remainder of the decade.” 

This state of affairs reflects the dilemma faced by James 
Chant. He had the difficult and unenviable task of reconciling 
the Commissioners regulations and the colonists’ preference 
for young married couples and single women with the 
aspirations of potential emigrants, all within the overall 
concept of family emigration and local pressure to secure the 
departure of the poorest and most destitute families, a 
situation he handled with tact, patience and understanding. 
Indeed he was responsible, more than any other person, for 
the smooth running of the Society’s operations. So closely 
did he become involved with its work that he was effectively 
their full-time agent. Although regarded as a “sharp man” — 
probably an essential attribute of this calling — Chant appears, 
nonetheless, to have enjoyed the respect and confidence of 
emigrants, officials and proprietors alike. MacNeill, in 
particular, held him in high regard, considering him to be 
“thoroughly straightforward and firm but temperate and to 
devote all his thoughts and energies to his work with a good 
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head and a good heart to direct them”.”' His job was never 
easy. In North Uist, for example, he had been forced by 
restrictions on numbers to reject almost as many emigrants as 
he could take for the Hercules and was threatened with 
violence from some of those he was unable to accept while as 
a matter of course he had to contend with disgruntled 
applicants, falsified ages, last minute defaulters and sick and 
anxious emigrants. 

While his first loyalty was obviously towards the colonists 
who were entitled to expect the best families available, the 
evidence suggests that he bent the rules whenever possible in 
favour of the emigrants. A case in point was the family of 
Angus and Sarah MacCuan from Heribusta, Kilmuir whose 
“two lads aged 19 and 17 respectively are smaller of stature 
and possess much less physical power than many boys some 
years younger. One of the most wretched families submitted 
for inspection. Their appearance was truly appalling and their 
grief on being rejected most painful to witness. Attention was 
drawn to the condition of this family by Mr McLeod of 
Kingsburgh and a small subscription raised for them by Miss 
McLeod. They were carefully fed for some time and having 
greatly improved in health were permitted to proceed in the 
Priscilla’ 

Although the Society failed to aspire to Trevelyan’s more 
grandiose expectations, the overall success of the venture can 
hardly be denied. The emigration of 5,000 men, women and 
children to Australia was in itself a significant achievement 
which assisted considerably in relieving the pressure of 
Overpopulation at a time of acute distress in the Highlands. 
One can but speculate as to the extent of its operations had 
destitution continued in its severity, had it been more 
realistically funded, and had it been able to exploit the 
Australian labour markets more vigorously. As was well- 
night inevitable, the nature and extent of its operations 
attracted bitter criticism, including allegations of abetting 
enforced emigration. But while the Society was most active in 
removing the human debris of the clearances, there is a 
distinct lack of evidence to connect it directly with evictions 
or clearances on any significant scale. Essentially its role was 
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to encourage and provide the means for those whose poverty 
would otherwise have prevented their doing so, to escape 
from an environment which offered little more than hardship 
and deprivation to one which, however uncertain its 
prospects, offered comparative affluence, security and 
opportunity. Today there must be few of the hundreds of 
thousands of the descendants of these emigrant, scattered 
throughout Australia and beyond, who would not admit a debt 
of gratitude to the foresight and conviction of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and his colleagues of the Highland and Island 
Emigration Society. 


NOTES 


1. This figure is derived from the Map of the Distressed Districts of 
Scotland prepared by D. W. Martin in 1847 amended and updated to 
1852 by reference to the relevant Sasine Registers. 

2. The Scottish Poor Law was changed from a contributory scheme, based 
on church door collections, to a statutory scheme under the provisions 
of the Poor Law (Scotland) Act 1845 (8 & 9 Vic. c. 34). 

3. John O’ Groat Journal, 29 November, 1850. 

4. Born in Colonsay in 1795, the third son of John MacNeill, laird of 
Colonsay. After qualifying as a surgeon he served in that capacity with 
the East India Company continuing in their service as a diplomat in 
India, Afghanistan and Persia. In 1845 he was appointed chairman of 
the Board of Supervision for the Poor in Scotland, the body established 
to administer the new Poor Law, which position he was to occupy for 
the next thirty-three years. 

5. Inverness Advertiser, 26 March, 1850. 

6. (14 & 15 Vic. c. 91). The so-called Scotch Emigration Act. Although 
the sum of over £15,500 was allocated under this Act, only some £5250 
was ever advanced. 

7. 6'2% when the normal commercial rate was 2'/:-3%. 

8. Inverness Courier, 19 July, 1849. See also Highland Destitution Papers 
[Scottish Record Office HD21/35/264, 295] — petition and agreement 
between tenants and James Evan Baillie. 

9. Inverness Courier, 3 July, 1851. 

10. The Times, 10 July, 1852; Inverness Courier, 29 July, 1852. 

11. The population was estimated at 11,252 at the time of Webster’s Census 
in 1755. It reached its peak of 23,796 in 1841 and by 1851 had dropped 
slightly to an official figure of 22,356, but taking account of seasonal 
workers, seamen, etc., absent when the Census was taken the true figure 
was probably in the region of 28,000. 
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. Inverness Advertiser, 9 September, 1851. There were on the other hand 


townships such as Mugary, near Portree, comprising seven crofts, each 
of ten acres. 


. Ibid, 26 August, 1851. Compared with the cottar class the crofters were 


comparatively well off. Sir John MacNeill, in his report, praised the 
Skye crofters for their initiative in leaving home to find work to pay 
their rents which, on the whole, were well paid. “From the Pentland 
Firth to the Tweed, from the Lewes to the Isle of Man, the Skye men 
sought the employment they could not find at home”. See MacNeill 
Report, p. viii. 

Lady Ann McCaskill, Twelve Days in Skye (London 1851), p. 7. 
Inverness Advertiser, 28 January, 1851. 

The direct expenditure was in excess of £9,000 to which must be added 
the loss of income from unpaid rents. See Canon R. C. MacLeod of 
MacLeod (Ed.), The Book of Dunvegan, Vol. II, p. 144 et seq. 


. Inverness Courier, 9 January, 1851. 
. Inverness Advertiser, 31 December 1850; 7 January, 1851. Similar 


meetings were held a few weeks later in Fort William, under the 
chairmanship of Sheriff Substitute Andrew Fraser, and in Stoneybridge, 
South Uist, under the chairmanship of Lachlan Chisholm of Askernish. 


. Born in Dublin in 1809. The son of Hugh Fraser of Eskadale, Inverness- 


shire he was admitted to the Faculty of Advocates in 1827, and 
appointed to Skye in 1844. He died in Florence in 1865. 


. The body established in 1840 to administer land and emigration policy 


for the whole of the British Empire. Its principal functions were the 
control and regulation of emigration traffic and the sale of colonial 
lands. 


. These verses are part of a song composed by Iain MacDonald, 


Waternish, Skye and were collected by Donald MacKillop, Borve, 
Berneray. I am most grateful for his permission to publish them and to 
Donald J. A. Maclean, Inverness for providing the translation. 


. Inverness Advertiser, 2 March, 1852. 
. The combined total for Skye and North Uist was in excess of £240,000, 


by far the greater proportion of which was inherited debt attributable 
largely to property improvements and family settlements charged 
against the estate. See Excerpts: Sasine Registers, Inverness, Vol. VI 
(1850-1855) No. 570 GR2521.150. 


. This society was actually formed in late August 1841 during Kingston’s 


visit to the island. See /nverness Advertiser, 2 September, 1851. 


. William Henry Giles Kingston. Born in London in 1814, he was 


generally referred to, at least in literary circles, by his first three initials. 
During the mid-nineteenth century he wrote and lectured widely on 
colonisation and emigration. His visit to the West Highlands in 1851 
convinced him of the overpopulation and agricultural disadvantages of 
the area as a result of which he proposed the establishment of the 
Highland and Island Emigration Aid Society for the collection of 
clothing and funds to enable the poor and destitute to emigrate. 

HIES Letterbooks, Highland Destitution Papers [Scottish Record Office 





31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
33. 
36. 


La 
. Born in London in 1809. He entered the Colonial Office as a clerk and 


39. 
. Ibid., Trevelyan — I. I. Cummings, 6 August, 1852. 
41. 


42. 


43. 
. Ibid., Trevelyan — Sir Edward Coffin, 13 July, 1852. 
45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 
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HD4/1-4] Vol. 1 (appendage). Copy letter: W. H. G. Kingston — W. F. 
Skene, 1 April, 1850. Skene was secretary of the Edinburgh Section of 
the Central Relief Board. 


. Ibid., Sir C. E. Trevelyan — the Hon. Francis Scott, Earl of Shaftesbury 


& c. — March 1852. 


. Inverness Advertiser, 20 April, 1852. 
. Cecil Woodham-Smith, The Great Hunger — Ireland 1845-49 (London 


1962), p. 60. 


. Trevelyan Papers, [Robinson Library, University of Newcastle upon 


Tyne] (Letter Book No. 28): Trevelyan — Miss A. Neave, 19 January, 
1852. 

Highland Destitution Papers [Scottish Record Office HD7/4]: Trevelyan 
— C. R. Baird, 19 March, 1847. Baird was secretary of the Glasgow 
Section of the Central Relief Board. 

Trevelyan Papers (Letter Book No. 28): Trevelyan — Miss Neave, 19 
January, 1852. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. I: Trevelyan — R. D. Mangles, 29 April, 1852. 
Mangles was Chairman of the Court of the East India Company. 

Ibid., Trevelyan — MacNeill, 7 April, 1852. 

Alick Morrison, Chiefs of Clan MacLeod (Dunvegan 1986), p. 202. See 
also Canon R. C. MacLeod of MacLeod, The MacLeods, their History 
and Traditions (Dunvegan 1932), pp. 115-20. 

Florence MacAlister, Memoir of the Rt. Hon. Sir John MacNeill, G.C.B. 
(London 1910), p. 303. 

Ibid, p. 308. 


after serving as Provincial Secretary for Lower Canada, returned to his 
original post in 1842 from which he was promoted to chief clerk in 
1846. The following year he was appointed chairman of the Colonial 
Land and Emigration Commissioners which position he held until his 
retirement in 1876. He was knighted in 1870. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. I: Draft letter to Scots in India, 6 May, 1852. 


Campbell of Jura Papers [Scottish Record Office GD64/3/5] A. 
MacDougall — A. Campbell, 8 September, 1852. 

Emigration from the Highlands and Islands of Scotland to Australia 
(London 1852), MacLeod Papers [Box 36]: Colonel H. B. Phipps — 
Trevelyan, 23 May, 1852. Phipps was an equerry to HM Queen 
Victoria. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. 1: Trevelyan — Fraser, 13 May, 1852. 


HIES Letterbooks, Vol. 1: MacLeod — Duke of Sutherland, 21 May, 
1852. See also MacLeod — Duke of Argyll, 29 May, 1852. 

Ibid., loc cit. 

See Alexander Ewing, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. A Sermon on 
Emigration from the Highlands and Islands to Australia (London 1852), 
Appendix — Subscription List. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. 1: Trevelyan — MacNeill, 3 June, 1852. It is 
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difficult to ascertain from the figures in this correspondence what 
precise sums were granted to the Society. 


. Emigration... Australia. Trevelyan — Fraser, 24 May, 1852. 
. HIES Letterbooks, Vol. 1: Trevelyan — Fraser, 17 May, 1852. 
. These were the six families comprising thirty-two persons in all, who 


left Raasay on 5 May, 1852. 


. This was the now disused church opposite the Royal Hotel and not the 


present parish church in Somerled Square. 


. Inverness Advertiser, 22 June, 1852. 

. Report of the Highland Emigration Society (London 1853), p. 10. 

. Ibid., loc cit. 

. HIES Letterbooks, Vol. 1: Copy of Resolutions passed at a Meeting of 


the Highland & Island Emigration Committee, 3 June, 1852. 


. Ibid., Trevelyan — MacNeill, 5 June, 1852. 

c Ibid; loc cit. 

. Ibid., Trevelyan — MacNeill, 16 June, 1852. 

. The MacLeod trustees were reported to have made application for 


£1,500 under the Act, while Lord MacDonald intended advising his 
trustee to apply for £2,000-£3,000, which amounts together represent an 
emigration of over 12,000 persons under the Society’s one-third 
contribution rule. See HIES Letterbooks, Vol I: Trevelyan — Fraser, 13 
June, 1852; MacNeill Letters: Lord MacDonald — MacNeill, 9 June, 
1852. 

Lieutenant Governor’s Correspondence, Tasmania; Despatches received 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies [Tasmanian State Archives 
GO/1/85] Vol. 85 (enclosure): Christie — Fraser, 21 January, 1852. 
Emigration... Australia: Fraser — Trevelyan, 18 May, 1852. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. 1: Trevelyan — Fraser, 25 May, 1852. 
Lieutenant Governor’s Correspondence, Vol. 85 (enclosure): Chant — 
Trevelyan, 5 July, 1852. 

Emigration... Australia, Haly — Trevelyan, 13 July, 1852. 


. HIES Letterbooks, Vol. II: Trevelyan — MacNeill, 13 August, 1852. 


Despite a noticeable improvement in the previous year’s crop, that of 
1852 was in many districts almost as badly diseased as in 1846. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. II: Trevelyan — MacNeill, 13 August, 1852. 
Ibid., Trevelyan — E. A. Sanford, 28 July, 1852. It appears that five 
families from Mull were dispatched to Western Australia aboard a 
“government” (i.e. convict) vessel in 1852. See HIES Letterbooks, Vol. 
l: Trevelyan — A. Crawford, 25 August, 1852; Trevelyan — MacNeill, 
26 August, 1852. 

Emigration... Australia, copy letter: George F. Leslie — Sir Charles 
Forbes, 24 June, 1852. 

He estimated that in the Moreton Bay district alone over 250,000 sheep 
would have to be boiled down by mid-1852 solely because of the 
scarcity and high price of labour. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. 1: Trevelyan — W. F. de Salis, 6 July, 1852. de 
Salis was a London barrister and brother of Leopold de Salis, a 
substantial landowner in southern New South Wales. 
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Lieutenant Governor’s Correspondence, Vol. 85 (enclosure): Trevelyan 
— J. S. Brownrigg (undated), p. 185. 

Illustrated London News, 3 July, 1852. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. 1: Trevelyan — MacNeill, 15 July, 1852. 
MacLeod Papers [Box 36(ii). Correspondence concerning the Disposal 
of the Relief Fund]: Sir Charles Nicholson — Trevelyan, 20 November, 
1852. 

Letters from Highland Emigrants in Australia (London 1853): John 
MacKinnon — Alexander MacKinnon, Roag (dated Melbourne, 8 
November, 1852). He mentions by name Peter MacDonald of Waternish 
and Donald Monkstadt “...the former the son of Major MacDonald of 
Waternish and the other of Mr MacDonald of Monkstadt...” 

According to another emigrant “All things are very dear here, poor 
people can’t go to the diggings”. See MacLeod Papers, Box 36(ii). 
Correspondence... Relief Fund, Donald Cameron — Norman Ferguson, 
22 September, 1852. 


. Clarence River Advocate, 24 June, 1943. 

. Emigration... Australia: T. W. C. Murdoch — Trevelyan, 23 July, 1852. 

. HIES Letterbooks, Vol. HI: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 21 January, 1853. 

. These two estates together provided 278 emigrants at a total cost to the 


Society of £828. 


. HIES Letterbooks, Vol. I: Trevelyan — MacNeill, 16 June, 1852. 
. Commissary-General Sir Edward Pine Coffin. Born in Devon in 1784, 


he was, like Trevelyan, the son of a prominent West Country clegyman. 
He saw service in the Napoleonic Wars and subsequently took part in 
relief operations in China, India and Mexico. During the early part of 
the Irish famine crisis he was responsible for the administration of relief 
at Limerick in recognition of which services he was knighted. He was 
sent to the West Highlands in September 1846 to report on the effects of 
the famine and to take charge of a team of relief workers. 

Inverness Advertiser, 2 August, 1853. 

See Reminiscences of Malcolm MacQueen, ed. Kelvin MacQueen 
(unpublished MSS) [Copy at the National Trust for Scotland Library, 
Edinburgh]; See also Rev. Dr. Roderick MacLeod, The Bishop of Skye, 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, Vol. LIII, at p. 190. 

See Reminiscences of Malcolm MacQueen. 

Ann Maclean Holohan, Sr Kilda: Emigrants and Disease, Scottish 
Medical Journal, 1986; 31 p. 148. Eight adults and seven children died 
during the voyage and a further two adults and one child while the 
vessel was in quarantine. Only one family survived intact and that of 
Donald and Ann MacCrimmon and their four young children was 
completely wiped out. The majority of deaths were caused by an 
outbreak of measles, to which the islanders had developed no resistance 
because of the small size and remoteness of their community. 

This figure varies according to the source consulted. That given is from 
the Society’s List of Emigrants, but from it must be deducted two 
names, viz. Miles MacKinnon from Tarskavaig, Sleat who was found 
dead in his bunk at Campbeltown and Donald MacKinnon from 
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Kyleakin who was put ashore with “fever” and was subsequently 
transhipped to the British Queen, making an embarkation total of 742. 
Ann MacAskill from Loch Eport who was found to be pregnant and 
returned to Uist was not included in the Society’s list. 

Three hundred and eighty emigrants were eventually re-embarked 
aboard the Hercules at Queenstown. Seventeen were returned to their 
home districts and the remainder proceeded aboard later vessels, viz. 
Calabar (10); Banker's Daughter (41); Australia (39); Neptune (63); 
Charles (35); Caroline (8); Argyle (32); Olivia (25); Epaminondas (12); 
Bermondsey (11); David Malcolm (16); Poictiers (13). 

Sir John MacNeill: Letters on Highland Emigration [Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, Acc. 21506], MacNeill — Trevelyan, 25 October, 1852. 
Correspondence relating to Her Majesty's Ship Hercules (London 
1853): Chant — S. Walcott, 3 January, 1853. Walcott was Secretary to 
the Emigration Commissioners. 

Ibid., loc cit. 


. Ibid., MacNeill — Trevelyan, 12 December, 1852. 


Ibid., Chant — Walcott, 3 January, 1853. 

Ibid., loc cit. 

This supply of materials lasted almost until the end of the voyage. The 
women were engaged in making their own clothes as well as “frocks” 
(i.e. jackets) for the seamen for which they received payment in shoes 
and money. 

Correspondence... Hercules: MacNeill — Chant, 29 December, 1852. 


. Ibid., Captain D. Baynton — MacNeill, 30 December, 1852. 


Another source alleged that the disease had been discovered in the 
houses of two prospective emigrants in North Uist. Although they had 
been immediately removed from the emigrant list it was feared that the 
virus may have been carried aboard by others who had earlier been in 
contact with them. See MacNeill Letters: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 11 
December, 1852. 

Inverness Advertiser, 1 February, 1853. 

See /nverness Advertiser, 22 March, 1853. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. III: Baynton — Trevelyan (enclosure to 
Trevelyan — Rev. J. MacTavish, 3 February, 1853), MacTavish was the 
“religious instructor” aboard the Hercules. He was a native of the Isle of 
Jura, Argyll. After a period in Australia he returned to Scotland in 1877 
to the ministry of the Free Church in Inverness. 

Inverness Advertiser, 22 March, 1853. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. III: MacNeill — MacTavish, 10 February, 1853. 
W. B. Clarke (Ed.), HMS Hercules, Scottish Emigrant Ship, 1853 
(Melbourne 1988), Journal of Mr Mollath, Surgeon at p. 138. 
Legislative Council, New South Wales; Votes and Proceedings, 1853, 
Vol. II, p. 184. The departure of this vessel was delayed for almost two 
weeks pending the arrival of outfits from London, during which time 
the emigrants were accommodated in the emigration depot at 
Birkenhead. The incubation period for this disease suggests that it was 
contracted during their time there. 
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Shipping Lists of Immigrants, State Library of Victoria, Archives 
Section, Volume May 1849 — October 1852. 

Parliamentary Papers (United Kingdom), 1852-3, Vol. XVII, Papers 
Relative to Emigration to the Australian Colonies, Enclosure No. 3 to 
Despatch: Sir Charles Latrobe — Sir John Pakington. Pakington was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies from March - December, 1852. 

The high aggregate mortality was due to the number of deaths aboard 
four vessels, viz. Ontario, Priscilla, Hercules and Persian. In respect of 
the first three vessels at least, the deaths can be attributed to specific 
external causes. 

The Northern Ensign, 14 April 1853. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. III: Trevelyan — Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 9 September, 1853. 

Ibid., MacNeill — Trevelyan, 21 January, 1853. 

Ibid., Trevelyan — L. MacKinnon, 19 August, 1853. 

Colonial Secretary’s Correspondence, Tasmania [Tasmanian State 
Archives, CSO 24/213/8064]: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 1 July, 1853. This 
series of correspondence contains a number of printed papers which 
were, presumably, excerpts from the Society’s Blue Book. 

Inverness Advertiser, 6 September, 1853. 

See Parliamentary Papers (United Kingdom), 1852, Vol. XIV. Papers 
Relative to Emigration to the Australian Colonies. Sub-enclosure to 
enclosure to Despatch: Duke of Newcastle — Sir Charles Fitzroy, 9 July, 
1853. The Duke of Newcastle was Secretary of State for the Colonies 
from December 1852-June 1854. 

The high mortality rate aboard these vessels was due largely to the fact 
that their passenger accommodation was divided between two lower 
decks. This made it difficult to exercise control over the large number 
of passengers they able to carry and to provide adequate ventilation to 
the lower-most deck during bad weather. The colonial authorities 
complained repeatedly about the use of such vessels for the conveyance 
of large bodies of emigrants. Vessels conveying between 300-400 
passengers were considered the most satisfactory. 

John O’Groat Journal, 25 June, 1852. 

Ibid., 1 October, 1852. 

Reminiscences of Malcolm MacQueen. It is suggested that this reference 
should be to 1852, the peak year for immigration into Victoria. 
Although there probably were that number of Highlanders in the colony 
by that time, they represented arrivals over a period of several years. 
Certainly the shipping records do not suggest the arrival of anything 
approaching that number of emigrants in a single year. 

It has been estimated that the potato famine caused the emigration of 
some 60,000 persons, representing approximately one third of the pre- 
famine population of the West Highlands. See M. W. Flinn, Scottish 
Population History (Cambridge 1977), pp. 436-437. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. III: Trevelyan — Chant, 3 June, 1853. 

Ibid., Trevelyan — MacNeill, 4 October, 1853. 

MacNeill Letters: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 18 August, 1852. 
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121. HIES Letterbooks, Vol. III: Trevelyan — Sir William Denison, 5 
October, 1853. Denison was Governor of Van Diemen’s Land from 
1847-1854 and subsequently Governor of New South Wales and the 
first Governor General of Australia. 

122. Colonial Secretary’s Correspondence, Tasmania: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 
21 June, 1853. 

123. HIES Letterbooks, Vol. III: Trevelyan — Sir Charles Nicholson, 12 
April, 1853. 

124. HIES Letterbooks, Vol. I: Trevelyan — Haly, 29 July, 1852. 

125. Parliamentary Papers (United Kingdom), 1854, Vol. XIV, Despatch: 
Fitzroy — Pakington, 18 February, 1853. 

126. Ibid. Prejudice of this type was not uncommon among colonial officials. 
Apart from other achievements, no less than twenty of these emigrants 
established themselves eventually as successful farmers along the 
Clarence River in northern New South Wales. 

127. MacLeod Papers, Box 36(i1): John MacDiarmid — Miss Emily MacLeod, 

dated Melbourne, 5 September, 1852. MacDiarmid was apparently an 
early Skye Emigration Society emigrant. 
Miss MacLeod was the eldest sister of Norman MacLeod of MacLeod. 
Unusually for one of her social standing, even at that time, she was a 
Gaelic speaker. She spent the greater part of her life at Dunvegan 
devoting her time to improving the condition of the people on the 
estate. 

128. Letters from Highland Emigrants...: John MacKinnon — Alexander 
MacKinnon, Roag (dated Melbourne, 8 November, 1852). MacKinnon 
was a passenger aboard the Marco Polo. 

129. Ibid., Donald MacKenzie — Roderick MacKenzie, Penifiler (dated 
Keilambete, 6 November, 1852). MacKenzie was a passenger aboard 
the Georgiana. 

130. Ibid., Donald MacCaskill — Euphemia MacCaskill, Borline (dated 
Devil’s River, 17 November, 1852. MacCaskill was a passenger aboard 
the Araminta. 

131. MacLeod Papers, Box 36(1i): Rainy — Trevelyan, 29 March, 1853. 

132. HIES Letterbooks, Vol. IV: Trevelyan — MacNeill, | March, 1854. 

133. Ibid., Trevelyan — Duke of Sutherland, 11 April, 1854. 

134. Ibid., Trevelyan — Murdoch, 28 August, 1854. 

135. Ibid., Trevelyan — Murdoch, 5 October, 1854. 

136. Ibid., Trevelyan — Denison, 24 October, 1854. 

137. Inverness Advertiser, 30 May, 1854. 

138. Ibid., 5 September, 1854. 

139. Ibid., 12 September, 1854. 

140. HIES Letterbooks, Vol. IV: Trevelyan — Fraser, 21 November, 1854. 

141. Quoted, /nverness Advertiser, 9 January, 1855. 

142. HIES Letterbooks, Vol. IV: Trevelyan — Chant, 26 February, 1855. 

143. Ibid., Chant — Rollo (Enclosure to Rollo — Trevelyan, 30 April, 1855). 

144. Ibid., loc cit. 

145. Ibid., loc cit. 

146. Ibid., loc cit. 
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Ibid., Trevelyan — MacNeill, 18 March, 1856. 

Inverness Courier, 21 May, 1856. 

Responsible government, i.e. self government in all but those matters 
affecting Imperial interests, was granted by the Australian Colonies 
Government Act 1850. This Act also created the Port Phillip district of 
New South Wales into the separate colony of Victoria. New South 
Wales attained self government in 1853, Victoria and Tasmania in 1856 
and South Australia in 1857. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol, IV: Trevelyan — MacNeill, 16 November, 1855. 
Ibid., Trevelyan — Sir Henry Young, 21 July, 1857. Young succeeded 
Denison as Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, by then officially re- 
named Tasmania. 

Ibid., Trevelyan — Chant, 26 April, 1858. To this sum was added, 
presumably, a further £483 received from South Australia in late 1858. 
Ibid., Resolution of the London Committee, 14 April, 1858. 

Ibid., Trevelyan — Chant, 26 April, 1858. 

Ibid., MacNeill — Trevelyan, 28 April, 1858. 

According to the Society’s records the number was 4,910. It is 
suggested, however, that these records are incomplete and that the 
actual number was well in excess of 5,000. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol III: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 21 June, 1853. 

The majority of these debts appear to have been incurred as result of a 
gambling spree in the company of Murdoch MacLaine of Lochbuie, 
Mull. Both played for stakes far in excess of that which they could 
afford to lose with the result that both forfeited their family estates. See 
Joseph Maidment Historical Pamphlets on Inverness-shire (undated), 
Vol. I, newspaper extracts from the Sussex Advertiser, etc. at pp. 67-8. 
MacLeod’s father in law was General Sir Donald MacLeod, K.C.B., 
formerly of Blarkasaig, Skye, who died in London in 1843. 

According to local tradition MacLeod paid a final visit to Raasay in 
1846 at the conclusion of which “he was ferried across to Applecross by 
four stout rowers with Donald MacSween at the helm” (I am indebted 
for this information to the late Calum Gillies, Glasgow, formerly of Isle 
Fladda, Raasay). 

MacLeod eventually settled at Nalang Station on the South Australia — 
Victoria border where he died in 1860. 

Raasay House Weather Tables, Volume April 1851 - June 1854 [Copy 
at the Highlands and Islands Enterprise Library, Inverness]. 

Dr. Alexander MacLeod, Portree, father in law of MacDonald. Born in 
Kilphedar, North Uist in 1788 he had, at different times, combined an 
extensive medical practice with the factorship of Lord MacDonald’s 
estates both in Skye and North Uist. 

Donald Ross, The Glengarry Evictions or Scenes at Knoydart (Glasgow 
1853), pp. 6, 28. 


3. Donald Ross, The Scottish Highlanders; their Present Sufferings and 


Future Prospects (Glasgow 1852), p. 16. 
Gloomy Memories in the Highlands of Scotland (Edinburgh 1841 and 
subsequent editions). 
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The Northern Ensign, 11 March, 1852. 

Edward Ellice (Jnr.), son of Edward “Bear” Ellice, one of the founders 
of the Hudson Bay Company. He represented the St Andrew’s Burghs 
in Parliament for forty-two years where, although not a Highlander, 
either by birth or background, he became an ardent campaigner for 
Highland interests. He was latterly the proprietor of two vast estates — 
Glenquoich and Glengarry — where he earned an enviable reputation as 
a generous and indulgent landlord. 

MacNeill Letters: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 13 July, 1852. 

The fund for the support of the ministry of the Free Church maintained 
largely by voluntary contributions. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. II: Trevelyan — MacNeill, 17 July, 1852. 
Minister of St Andrew’s Free Church, Greenock, and Convenor of the 
Colonial Committee of the Free Church of Scotland. 


. Emigration... Australia: Bonar — Murdoch, 17 July, 1852. 


Father Roderick Ranald Rankin, Parish Priest in Moidart, 1838-55. He 
emigrated in response to a petition from Highland settlers drawn up 
soon after their arrival in 1852 and departed “amidst the tears and 
lamentations of an afflicted people” (See Parish Register (Catholic) 
Moidart). 

I am most grateful to Iain Thornber, Lochaline, Morvern for bringing 
this reference to my notice. 

See Rev. Charles MacDonald, Moidart, or Among the Clanranalds 
(Oban 1889), p. 261. 

A former Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
and a chaplain to HM Queen Victoria. He was indefatigable in his 
exertions during both famines, not only in the administration of relief 
aid but in the raising of funds throughout the whole of the United 
Kingdom. During the latter crisis he worked closely with Trevelyan and 
with Edward Ellice, who provided valuable political support. 

John N. MacLeod, Memorials of the Rev. Norman MacLeod, D.D. 
(Edinburgh 1898), p. 176. 

Mairi Nic-a-Phearsain, Dain agus Orain Ghaidhlig (Inverness 1891), 
“Cogadh Siobhalta eadar Bean Ois agus Mairi”, at p. 14. 

11 & 12, Vic. c.36. Among its provisions this Act gave power to the 
creditors of an heir in possession to affect the estate for their debts 
where the heir was entitled to disentail, or to object to his disentailing 
where such a course might prejudice their debts. 

Similar provisions were made in respect of this estate in 1847 under a 
private Act of Parliament, viz. the MacDonald and Bosville Estates Act. 
This Act had been passed in order to settle the ownership of the 
MacDonald estates as a result of the disputed legitimacy of the then 
Lord MacDonald’s elder brother which question had arisen as a result 
of their father’s elopement and subsequent problems concerning the 
legality of his marriage. 

J. P. Day, Public Administration in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland (London 1918) p. 102. 

MacLeod, Memorials of Rev. Norman MacLeod, p. 206. 
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See Ailig Moireasdean, Eilean Phabaidh — Eachdraidh, Sgeulachdan, 
Taibhsearachd agus Bardach, Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, Vol. LV, p. 155. 

See W. Lawson, Co Leis Thu? (Northton 1990) p. 7. These were the 
townships at Amhuine Sta. The sheep farms were Huishinish, Waterloo, 
Aird Bhallaigh, Little Scarista, Northton (including Nis-a-Sith, 
Druimnaphuind and Ensay) and Hemetray. 

HIES List of Emigrants, Note against Family No. 424, at p. 88. 

Minute of the Parochial Board of Kilninian and Kilmore, February 
1851, quoted Maolis M. Caimbeul, A Ulbha gu Geelong (Stornoway 
1992) paii. 


5. Riddell Papers [Scottish Record Office AF49/6]. Report by Thomas 


Goldie Dickson, p. 5. 

Ibid., p. 7. 

A cursory examination of the surviving records suggests that the trustee 
put this estate under sheep purely as a matter of expediency. The level 
of unsecured debt was relatively small, a high proportion of the rental 
was paid timeously and in full, largely by earnings from seasonal 
employment in the south, while most of the arrears were considered 
recoverable. In addition there was considerable inshore fishing 
available on Loch Sunart while land-based employment was available at 
timber felling and at the Strontian mines, which despite allegations to 
the contrary appear, from the Census of 1851, to have employed a 
significant proportion of local men. 

See Inverness Advertiser, 8 November, 1853. One instance concerned 
Neil Kelly who at the time of the evictions was at home, nursing a 
broken leg, with his wife and family, including twin infant sons. As 
they were bundled out with their possessions his wife asked one of the 
evicting constables where they could go. “Faodaidh sibh falbh leis na 
feannagan” (You can go with the crows), it was suggested. Eventually 
they made their way in their own boat to Drumfearn, on the opposite 
side of the loch. There they obtained a cottage from a widow who, 
unable to afford the rent, was being moved to another part of the estate. 
I am most grateful for this information to Miss Christine Kelly, 
Drumfearn, whose father was one of the twin sons. 

The Rev. Donald MacKinnon, parish minister at Strathconon wrote so 
strongly about the barbarity of these clearances that he was advised by 
the editor of the /nverness Courier “...to reconsider my letters before 
committing myself to such strong statements...”, Celtic Magazine Vol 
VII (1882), p. 366. Correspondence from Rev. Donald MacKinnon. 
Fraser, for one, from his personal knowledge of their “state of poverty 
and wretchedness”, urged them to take advantage of the offer at the 
same time warned them of the legal implications of resisting ejectment. 
See John O'Groat Journal, 2 August, 1850. Letter, Fraser to the 
Tenants of Elgol and Keppoch, on Strathaird, and their Sub-tenants and 
Cottars. 

Poor Law (Scotland) Act, 1845, ss. 68, 70-71. See George A. MacKay, 
Practice of the Scottish Poor Law (Edinburgh 1907), pp. 48-50. 
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Lachlan MacDonald, Position of Bernisdale Crofters from 1843 to 1853 
and Progress of the Land League in 1884-85 (Portree 1886), p. 2. 
Riddell Papers: Report of Thomas Goldie Dickson, 11 February, 1852, 
at p. 5. 

Ibid., Schedule of Arrears. 

MacNeill Letters: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 30 June, 1852. 

The law of Scotland provided a relatively uncomplicated and 
inexpensive procedure for the removal of tenants holding land without a 
formal lease. This category included crofting tenants or joint tenants 
holding under run-rig or run-dale tenure. The action was based on a 
statute of the old Scots Parliament, viz. the Act Anent the Warning of 
Tennentis, 1555, c.39, as amended by the Act of Sederunt Anent 
Removings, 1756. Forcible ejectment was warranted under another old 
statute, the Act 1594, c.117. Further procedural provisions were 
introduced under the Act of Sederunt of 1839 and by the Sheriff Court 
Acts of 1838 and 1853. One effect of the latter was to make it 
competent to raise an action for removal at any time, provided that the 
forty day period of notice was maintained although in practice actions 
remained fixed either to the Whitsun or Michaelmas terms. 

In brief the law demanded that notice of removal be given under a 
summons served prior to forty days from the Whitsun term day, i.e. 
before 5th April. The tenant was then obliged to remove on or before 
the term or face ejectment, the ancillary process under which a party 
was charged to remove within forty-eight hours failing which he or she 
could be forcibly evicted. Normally the charge to remove was made the 
day following or as soon as practicable after the term day and if not 
made timeously — three weeks was held to be a not unreasonable time 
while the later law suggests a maximum period of six weeks — the 
decree might be held to have been passed from and the pursuer (i.e. the 
lessor) thus prevented from proceeding further. A summons of removal 
applied equally to tenants, their families, sub-tenants and cottars so that 
in order to remove the latter it was necessary to raise an action against 
the principal tenant. A party removed had the right to re-enter the land 
in order to harvest a standing crop unless of course compensation had 
been paid or the crop had been claimed in lieu of rent under the 
landlord’s right of hypothec. 

Service of a summons of removal did not necessarily imply eviction. It 
was Often easier to raise an action for removal than to do diligence (i.e. 
attach a tenant’s stock or other property) in order to recover outstanding 
rents. Apart from the great number issued for this purpose it was 
common practice to issue a summons of removal for such purposes as 
settling disputes or amending boundaries. Leaving aside those actions 
raised for the specific purpose of initiating clearances it must be 
considered doubtful whether more than perhaps fifteen per cent were 
actually followed by eviction. 

MacNeill Letters: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 20 June, 1852. 

Alexander MacKenzie, The History of the Highland Clearances 
(Inverness 1883), p. 202. 
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The eleven families on the Society s list are accounted for by the fact 
that one family, that of Peter Kelly, Boreraig, returned from Glasgow in 
order to emigrate. 

I am indebted to the late Lachlan MacKinnon, Broadford, for 
confirmation of these facts. In his youth these evictions were a frequent 
topic of conversation among the older generation, among whom were 
members of the evicted families who had been re-settled at Scullamus 
and Breakish. 

In respect of Suisinish see /nverness Advertiser, 8 November, 1853 
(letter signed D. M’K at p. 4). 

Eric Richards, Highland Emigrants to South Australia in the 1850's, 
Northern Scotland Vol. 5, No. 1 (1982), p. 13; The Highland Scots of 
South Australia, Journal of the Historical Society of South Australia, 
No. 4 (1978), p. 47. 

Glasgow Herald, 24 December, 1852, See also Day, Public 
Administration, p. 100. 

Precisely how many were affected by this edict or how strictly it was 
enforced is difficult to ascertain. Although it had been in force for some 
time it was relaxed in mid-1852, in light of the critical demand for 
labour in Australia. Passages were thenceforth granted to single men 
provided that they were accompanied by an equal number of single 
women from the same locality. Possibly it was re-introduced in respect 
of the Hercules because of her large passenger complement or, equally 
possibly, the facts were misrepresented or misinterpreted by the press. 
According to the list of passengers from North Uist no less than fifteen 
single men of over eighteen years of age managed to make the voyage 
by remaining within their own families. There were only four young 
married couples including James and Margaret MacDonald (infra.). The 
number of single women in the same age group amounted to thirty-two, 
all of whom travelled with their own families or with close relations. It 
does appear though that families containing a number of eligible young 
women were given preference, a fact confirmed, perhaps, by the 
marginal note against the family of Donald MacBain from Baleshare, 
with five daughters aged between eighteen and twenty-five “Man twice 
married — five children under twelve — Approved in consideration of the 
adult females the family contains” (HIES List of Emigrants, Family No. 
334 at p. 68). 

MacDonald was “discovered” at Campbeltown by which time he 
contracted a common law marriage according to the old Scots form with 
Margaret MacAskill, also from Loch Eport. Chant had him apprehended 
and charged under the Passenger Acts as a result of which he was fined 
one pound at Campbeltown Sheriff Court. This sum was paid by a 
collection among the emigrants. After his return to the ship his marriage 
was solemnised by the minister aboard. 

MacNeill Letters: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 25 October, 1852. 

See Neil MacKinnon, Strath, Skye — The End of the Nineteenth Century, 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, Vol. LII, at pp. 158-9. 
See MacNeill Commission Report, 1851, Evidence of George Rainy, 
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pp. 38-42. 

See Calum MacLeoid, An Caibe-Lair, Gairm, Vol. 131, p. 228. 

Richard Sharpe, Raasay A Study in Island History: Documents and 
Sources — People and Places (London 1978), p. 258. 

Inverness Courier, 14 April, 1853. 

Deer Forest Commission Report, 1893, Evidence of Ronald 
MacLennan, Rona, Q. 363. 


. I am most grateful to Dr Neil Gillies of Inverness and of Oscaig, Raasay 


for this information. 

The numbers departing from Strathaird were slightly higher but they 
left in two separate contingents to join two different vessels. 

See Inverness Advertiser, 18 October, 1853. 

Trustees appointed by a minors parent(s) or by the Court to administer 
the estate during his or her minority. 

See Inverness Advertiser, 27 September; 25 October, 1853. 

Ross, Glengarry Evictions, p. 28. Ross was described as “being reckless 
in his statements, especially where his social superiors were 
concerned”. See Celtic Magazine, Vol. VII (1882), p. 411. 
Correspondence from the Revd. Donald MacKinnon. 

See Inverness Advertiser, 25 October, 1853; HIES List of Emigrants, 
Family No. 817 at p. 152. 

The procedure provided for a forty-eight hour notice to quit followed, if 
necessary, by ejectment. Tenants in excess of two years arrears were 
also liable to summary eviction although for practical reasons the 
process was in such cases usually fixed to the term day. 

See MacDonald Papers [Scottish Record Office GD221/77], Report by 
Mr Ballingall, 1851, Section 3, Portree. 

MacNeill Letters: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 8 July, 1852. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. I: Trevelyan — MacNeill, 26 August, 1852. No 
record of Fraser’s letter survives but the situation may be inferred from 
a reference in the above to a “distrust of the Lauder proprietor”. This 
letter should be read in conjunction with the letter, Fraser — Trevelyan, 
dated 24 May, 1852 (Emigration... Australia). 

George Lauder was in the unsatisfactory and morally untenable position 
of being both sheriff clerk in Portree and local agent for Skeabost 
Estate. 

Ibid., Trevelyan — J. Cropper, 5 August, 1852. 

Cropper was Trevelyan’s wife’s brother-in-law and a partner in Cropper 
Benson & Co., one of the great Liverpool mercantile houses. He and his 
brother had been asked by Trevelyan to use their good offices on behalf 
of the Society’s emigrants at Liverpool. (See Trevelyan Papers 
(Letterbook 28), Trevelyan — E. Cropper, 10 May 1852). 

The passenger complement of the Ontario included four families from 
Skeabost and ten families from Strathaird. 

Ibid., loc cit. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. I: Trevelyan — Coffin, 13 July, 1852. 

Ibid., loc cit. 

MacDonald Papers [GD221/15/9]: Ballingall — Brown, 4 March, 1854. 
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See HIES List of Emigrants, pp. 140-162 

Alick Morrison, The Grianam Case, the Kelp Industry and the 
Clearances in Harris 1811-1854, Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, Vol. LII, p. 73. 

Ibid., loc cit. 

The story is fully narrated in the press report of the subsequent trial of 
Donald MacDonald in Inverness. See /nverness Advertiser, 20 August, 
1850. 

Lawson, Co Leis Thu?, pp. 11-12. 

Ibid., p. 14. 

Royal Commission on the Highlands and Islands, 1883 (The Napier 
Commission), Report of Evidence, Evidence of Donald MacLeod, 
Torrin, Raasay, Vol. II, Q. 7838. 

MacNeill Commission Report, Evidence of George Rainy, p. 40. 

Old Parish Register, Portree (1821-1855). 

Ibid, loc cit. 

The Times, 19 July, 1852; Inverness Advertiser, 20 July, 1852 (Copy 
letter: Chant — Trevelyan, 5 July, 1852). 


. Emigration... Australia: Haly — Trevelyan, 13 July, 1852. 
. Hugh MacAskill, son of Dr Donald MacAskill, tacksman of Kildonan, 


Isle of Eigg. He played a prominent part in the commercial and social 
life of Skye and was a member of the Skye committee of the Society. 
Rhuandunan farm at that date extended to 37,500 acres (15,200 ha.) and 
employed seventy men. He was also tacksman of Mornish, in Mull. 
Letters from Highland Emigrants: Donald MacDonald — Duncan 
MacDonald, Borline (dated Geelong, 22 November, 1852). 

Ibid., Angus MacKenzie — Norman Ferguson, Dunvegan (dated 
Geelong, 5 December, 1852). 

Inverness Advertiser, 20 July, 1852. This reference lends weight to the 
contention that the hundred or so emigrants from Moidart aboard the 
Ariminta were in fact assisted by the Society. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. I: Trevelyan — Coffin, 13 July, 1852. 

Inverness Courier, 28 July, 1853. 

Inverness Advertiser, 28 October, 1853. 

Quoted, John Stewart of Ardvorlich, The Camerons, A History of Clan 
Cameron (Stirling 1974), pp. 156-7. 

It was noted by another observer that “There can be no better proof that 
emigration from parts of the Highlands is necessary than the fact that 
these people have voluntarily left possessions under one of the most 
indulgent landlords in the country. They found that even without paying 
rents, they could not exist but in misery and wretchedness, and they 
decided to take advantage of the only alternative left to them. Even this 
they could not have accomplished had they not been assisted by the 
Highland & Island Emigration Society...” See Inverness Courier, 27 
October, 1853. 

Inverness Advertiser, 22 July, 1857. 

See Oban Times, 18 October, 1884; 13 June, 1885. 

MacNeill Letters: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 2 June, 1852. 
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MacLeod Papers, Box 36(ii): A. Wauchope — Miss MacLeod, 9 January, 
1853. 

Unfortunately the Society’s books of account have not survived. It 
appears though from various correspondence etc. that drafts were 
received intermittently from their appointed agents in Sydney, 
Melbourne and Adelaide and that the Hercules emigrants, at least those 
to South Australia, repaid most of their loans, while the amounts due 
from the emigrants aboard the Sir Allan McNab were paid in full, albeit 
under a misapprehension. Otherwise the only records of payment are of 
a total of £1,100 from Victoria (including monies collected in South 
Australia), received between 1854 and 1856, £350 received from South 
Australia during 1853 and 1854 and a further £483 received from there 
in late 1858. 

MacLeod Papers, Box 36(1i): Trevelyan — Miss MacLeod, 5 April, 
1853: 

Edward Grimes, the Immigration Officer at Melbourne, went to the 
trouble of questioning several emigrants, through an interpreter, about 
their payments. Not surprisingly perhaps, “not one appeared to be in 
any degree aware that he had entered into an engagement to pay 
anything at all”. [Colonial Secretary’s Correspondence,Victorian State 
Archives 1853/A5779a] Grimes — Colonial Secretary, 9 June, 1853. 


. Colonial Secretary’s Correspondence, Tasmania, CSO24/243/9609: 


John Loch — “employers”, 24 March, 1854. Loch was the Immigration 
Agent in Hobart. The settlers requested to assist were Walter Bethune, 
Hamilton, originally from Dornoch; Revd. Lachlan Campbell, Oatlands; 
John Nicholson, Campbelltown and John Campbell, Launceston — all 
from Skye. 


. Parliamentary Papers (United Kingdom), 1854--5, Vol. XV. Despatches 


relative to Emigration to the Australian Colonies. Enclosure to 
Despatch, Denison — Duke of Newcastle, 14 May, 1854. 

According to the conditions inserted in these promissory notes £5 was 
to be deducted for each adult member of a family at the end of every 
year and the whole obligation was to be cancelled at the end of three 
years residence in the colony. See Colonial Secretary’s Correspondence, 
Tasmania, CSO24/23/9609, Copy letter, MacNeill — Tenants and cottars 
of Loch Broom and Coigach, 24 September, 1853. 


. Son of the Revd. John MacKinnon, minister of the parish of Strath, 


Skye. He emigrated to Australia in 1839 and eventually settled as a 
“squatter” in the Avoca district of Victoria, later becoming a prominent 
politician and joint proprietor of the Melbourne newspaper, The Argus. 
He returned to the United Kingdom in the 1870’s dividing his latter 
years between Elfordleigh in Devon and Duisdale House in Skye. 

See Pamphlets on Victoria Vol. 44, Latrobe Library, Melbourne. 

The largest amount was £66.8.1d owed by Donald MacLeod from 
Hallaig, Raasay. 

Born in 1816 at Tacher, near Lybster. He had gone to Australia 
immediately following his induction in 1841 as a special appointee to 
minister to Gaelic speaking colonists. He was later minister at 
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Campbellfield, near Melbourne. 

Even if it was meant to include subsistence expenses this figure appears 
abnormally high. As a comparison, the salary of a Stipendiary 
Magistrate in Victoria in 1853 was £500 p.a. 

Revd. Robert Sutherland, The History of the Presbyterian Church of 
Victoria (London 1877), p. 113. 

Born in Duartbeg, Sutherland in 1793. A noted Gaelic scholar and 
friend of Sir Walter Scott. He was Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland in 1849 and emigrated to Australia in 
1853 to the Gaelic Church, Melbourne — later St Andrew’s, Brighton — 
and then at St George’s, Sydney. He returned to Scotland in 1861 to the 
ministry of the Free Church at Tarbert, Harris. 

Sutherland, History, p. 113. 


Although the repayments due from emigrants were included among the 
outstanding debtors in the Society’s financial statement the fact that 
their promissory notes carried a twelve month maturity date meant that 
the first repayments were not due until June 1853, which meant in turn 
that the monies would not have been in the Society’s hands until the 
following September, at the very earliest. 

In legal terms, the Society’s claims were open to reduction by the 
acceding creditors to the trust deed. Apparently problems had been 
caused by creditors in respect of payments under the earlier Drainage 
Act, see Major Halliday — Trevelyan, Highland Destitution Papers 
[HD7/6]. 

Applications from Scotland for loans under both the Drainage Act and 
the Emigration Advances Act were administered by the Enclosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales. This whole issue is surrounded 
by confusion and lax administration with the result that by as late as 
1856 the position regarding these payments had not been resolved. See 
Correspondence from James Brown & c., MacDonald Papers 
[GD221/15/9/Box 9]. 

MacNeill Letters: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 30 June, 1852. 

Moreton Bay is at the mouth of the Brisbane River, in southern 
Queensland. The district which bore its name extended over the then 
settled area of what is now southern Queensland and northern New 
South Wales, of which colony it formed part. 

The Chinese apparently made good shepherds. Their unpopularity was 
due not so much to racial prejudice as to difficulties in communication 
and the fact that they quarrelled with the aborigines and the other 
station hands. 

Whatever may have been the position earlier colonial governments were 
empowered to make land available for this purpose under the Imperial 
Lands Act of 1853. Both the Duke of Sutherland and George Malcolm 
of Poltalloch had considered establishing Highland settlements in South 
Australia, but were, seemingly, discouraged from doing so by the 
“sufficient price” system of land sales in force in that colony derived 
from its establishment on “Wakefeldian” principles. 

This body was formed by a number of more prominent settlers in 
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northern Tasmania, the majority of whom were Scots. Of these, most, if 
not all, were members of the Launceston Caledonian Society who had 
donated £237 to the Society in 1852. 

It is perhaps unfair to draw such a comparison between the two 
societies having regard to the involvement of Trevelyan, MacNeill and 
Haly with the Crimean War effort. 

In his report for the latter quarter of 1855 Dr Handasyde Duncan, the 
Immigration Agent at Adelaide, observed that, “When the Hercules first 
landed Highlanders in this Colony, they were eagerly sought after and 
soon employed. At that time, labour was scarce and food was cheap, 
now labour is abundant and food is dear. The Highlander will not 
separate from his family; and, on the other hand, the settler will not 
engage entire families when it can be avoided, thus, the very peculiarity 
of character which made these people so valuable three years since, is 
the very cause of the difficulty which we experience in finding 
employment for them now... I think it is desirable to suggest, till 
circumstances in this Colony are changed, that the Emigration of 
Highland families should be suspended.” The South Australian 
Government Gazette, 31 January, 1856, at p. 62. 

HIES Letterbooks Vol. IV: Trevelyan — MacNeill, 27 April, 1854. 

Res Septentrionales [Fraser-Mackintosh Collection, Inverness Public 
Library], Vol. 1851-1863. Unidentified newspaper extract dated Skye, 5 
November, 1858. Presumably these emigrants went to join the 700 
people who had gone there from Skye in 1840. See also /nverness 
Courier, 11 November, 1858. 


3. Professor of History and Political Economy at the East India 


Company’s Haileybury College, 1805-1834. He is best remembered for 
his Essay on Population, written in 1798, in which he enunciated the 
principle that population has a tendency to increase more rapidly than 
food supplies if the checks which repress it such as war, famine and ill- 
health are removed. His views had considerable influence in the early 
nineteenth century. Trevelyan attended Haileybury in the mid-1820s. 
HIES Letterbooks, Vol. I: Trevelyan - Phipps, 22 May, 1852. 

Ibid., Trevelyan — Rev. G. G. Osborne, 31 May, 1852 

Ibid., Trevelyan — MacNeill, 26 August, 1852. (See footnote 220). 
Fraser seemingly did not rely on factors “...for support and co- 
operation and looked only for a limited amount of pecuniary assistance 
grudgingly given and with difficulty extracted”. Ibid: Trevelyan — 
MacNeill, 26 August, 1852. 

Ibid., Trevelyan — A. Kingscote, 8 May, 1852. 

Trevelyan considered himself as belonging to “the class of Reformed 
Cornish Celts, who by long habits of intercourse with the Anglo-Saxons 
have learned at last to be practical men”. See Woodham-Smith, The 
Great Hunger, p. 59. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. I: Trevelyan — Scott, 9 June, 1852. 

Ibid., Trevelyan — W. E. Foster, 4 June, 1852. 

One might hope that Trevelyan modified his views following his second 
marriage in 1872, that to Eleanor Ann, daughter of Walter Campbell of 
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Islay, and sister of John Francis Campbell (ain Óg Ile) the famous 
Gaelic musician and folklorist. 


. HIES Letterbooks, Vol. III: Trevelyan — W. Greig, 11 December, 1852. 
. See HIES Letterbooks, Vol. I: Trevelyan — Fraser, 30 July, 1852; 


Trevelyan — Miss Neave, 9 August, 1852. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. IV: Trevelyan — Fraser, 17 May, 1854. 

The widow in question was Effie MacLeod from Balachuirn, Raasay. 
HIES List of Emigrants, Family 656. 

See Helen I. Cowan, British Emigration to British North America, 
(Toronto 1961), p. 224. 

MacNeill Letters: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 8 July, 1852. 

HIES Letterbooks, Vol. I: Trevelyan — Fraser, 3 April, 1852. 

The estimated surplus was 41,300 of whom 32,600 were in the Hebrides 
and 8,700 in the north-west mainland. In Skye the figure was 9,000, in 
Mull 4,000 and Harris 2,000. 

In Bracadale, for example, there were 234 cottar families in 1851, of 
whom only 25 can be found in the Society’s Lists of Emigrants. 
Inverness Courier, 7 October, 1852. In Bracadale, for example, there 
were 234 cottar families of whom only 25 can be found in the Society's 
List of Emigrants. 

Inverness Advertiser, 22 March, 1859. 

William C. Calder, Jottings by the Way or Journal of a trip from 
Edinburgh to Adelaide, South Australia, with a few weeks residence 
there (unpublished MSS) [South Australian State Archives]. 

MacNeill Letters: MacNeill — Trevelyan, 19 July, 1852. 

HIES List of Emigrants, Family No. 276, p. 54. 
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GLOSSARY 


Clearances — a term used to described the forceable removal of the 
small tenantry in the Highlands, involving the displacement of the 
population on a large scale, usually to create or improve sheep farms 
or, in the latter part of the nineteenth century, to develop the 
sporting potential of an estate. It was not uncommon for as few as 
one or two townships might be involved, but on other occasions 
whole districts were depopulated at a stroke. The Isle of Rum, for 
example, was completely cleared in 1826 and the population assisted 
to emigrate to Canada. 


Cottar — a landless labourer who occupied a dwelling house for 
which he paid no rent directly to the proprietor, yet he held an 
acknowledged position, albeit the lowest in the landholding 
hierarchy. c.f. a sgalag or farm servant whose house was provided 
by his employer or a squatter who built and occupied a house with 
the toleration of a proprietor. Sub-tenants were often referred to as 
cottars, but they were neither that nor crofters, but in fact squatters. 


Croft — a small agricultural holding defined by the Crofters 
Holdings Act of 1886 as a holding consisting of arable land (inbye) 
with a right of pasturage with another (common grazing) the holders 
of which were tenants (crofters) holding from year to year at a rent 
not exceeding £30 — in the 1850’s this figure was £20. The normal 
extent of arable land was between 4-10 acres (2-5 ha). Although 
single holdings could, and still do exist, the usual organisation was 
into townships of between five and twenty allotments (lots) or 
holdings which allowed the more labour intensive agricultural work, 
e.g. peat cutting, herding and harvesting to be carried out on a co- 
operative basis. During the first half of the 19th century the crofting 
system gradually replaced run rig (q.v.) as the predominant system 
of small scale land tenure in the Highlands. 


Entail — a means devised by the feudal aristocracy to enable them to 
direct the succession of heritable (i.e. landed) property along a 
specified line of heirs. The intention was to maintain the estate intact 
and unencumbered by debt through succeeding generations of the 
family. Although referred to by courtesy as “a proprietor’, in law the 
position of an heir in possession was akin to that of a life renter. 
Until the sweeping reforms of the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries he was absolutely prohibited from selling, leasing or 
pledging the estate as security for a debt. 


Factor — a person, often with an agricultural or legal background, 
appointed to manage a landed property. On some of the larger 
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estates they were granted the grandiose title of chamberlain or 
commissioner. In a situation, as in the Highlands, where the majority 
of proprietors were absentees, they were often invested with, or 
assumed to themselves, considerable powers. A ground officer was 
an under-factor with responsibility for a particular locality. 


Run rig — a joint occupancy system of land holding whereby strips 
(rigs) of arable land were interspersed with each other and re- 
allocated, usually on an annual basis. Although it was incompatible 
with the system of individual holdings introduced by the crofting 
system, a form of run rig remained in operation in a number of 
communities and survived in the Braes of Lochaber and Moidart — 
and possibly other places — until as recently as the 1960’s. Rundale 
was a Similar system involving the re-allocation of larger parcels of 
land, usually arable fields. 


Sheriff Substitute — a sheriff of a division of one of the larger 
sheriffdoms. Skye was a judicial division of Inverness-shire with its 
own Sheriff (i.e. sheriff substitute), sheriff clerk depute and 
procurator fiscal. A sheriff in Scotland — as distinct from England — 
had, and still has, both an administrative and judicial function with a 
wide civil and criminal jurisdiction. 


Tacksman — a principal tenant, frequently a relation of the 
landowner, who leased land from him, part of which he farmed 
himself and the remainder of which he let to small tenants. Apart 
from providing local leadership they formed the mercantilist middle 
class in Highland society as well as supplying the old Highland 
regiments with the bulk of their officers and the Church of Scotland 
with a number of distinguished clergymen. As a class they were 
forced out of the landholding system by the economic changes of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. A number emigrated 
with groups of their former tenants, others became sheep farmers, 
and some crofters, while others, deprived of their former status, 
lived out their lives in semi-reclusion, in places such as Oban and 
Inverness, existing on their meagre naval or military “half pay”. In 
the latter part of the nineteenth century the term was used 
increasingly to refer to a substantial tenant farmer. 


Trustee — a person appointed following an award of sequestration 
order to realise and distribute the estate of a bankrupt or, more 
commonly, in the case of landed estates, appointed under a trust 
deed signed on behoof of creditors, i.e. a private arrangement 
whereby the estate of an insolvent party is conveyed to a trustee for 
payment of his or her debts thus avoiding the expense, publicity and 
embarrassment which would result from formal sequestration. 
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APPENDIX II 


HIGHLAND AND ISLAND EMIGRATION SOCIETY 
REGULATIONS 


The emigration will be conducted as much as possible by entire 
families in accordance with the rules of the Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commissioners 


Passages to Australia are provided by the Commissioners from 
Colonial funds for able bodied men and women of good 
character and not exceeding a specific age with a certain 
proportion of children on production of a stated quantity and 
description of clothing and on payment of a deposit of from £1 
to £2 for adults and 10/- for children. For persons exceeding a 
specified age a larger amount of deposit is required. 


The emigrants asking for aid will be required to apply all their 
available means to defraying the expense of their outfit and 
deposits. 


The Society will advance the sum necessary to make good 
whatever may be deficient for these purposes as far as funds will 
permit in the districts to which it may be determined to extend 
its Operations. 


The owners or trustees of the properties from which the 
emigrants depart, will be expected to pay one-third of the sum 
disbursed on account of the emigrants by the Society. The 
emigrants will be required to repay to the Society the whole of 
the sums advanced to them which will again be applied in the 
same manner as the original fund. 
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APPENDIX III 


PLACES OF ORIGIN OF EMIGRANTS BY 
ESTATE AND PARISH 


ISLE OF SKYE 


GRESHORNISH ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Vice-Chancellor Sir John Stuart*) 


Children 
PARISH OF DUIRINISH Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Greshornish 2 12 4 16 


*Vice-Chancellor of the United Kingdom. He was knighted in 1853. 


HUSABOST ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Dr Nicol Martin) 
Children 
PARISH OF DUIRINISH Families Adults Under l4 Total 
Borreraig 3 8 7 15 
Ferrinquarrie 2 5 6 11 
Galtrigill l 4 3 7 
Husabost 4 11 r 18 
Ramasaig’ l 2 _ 2 
11 29 23 52 
‘MacLeod Estate 
LYNDALE ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Alexander MacDonald Esq.) 
Children 
PARISH OF DUIRINISH Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Breabost 2 7 9 16 
Lyndale l 3 3 6 
Kildonan 2 9 2 11 


5 19 14 33 
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MACDONALD ESTATES 
(Proprietor: Lord MacDonald of Sleat) 


Children 
PARISH OF SLEAT Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Aird Sleat 4 22 10 32 
Ardvaasar 3 10 4 14 
Camuscross 10 34 13 47 
Dalavil l l — i 
Drumfearn 4 17 9 26 
Duisdalemore 3 5 4 9 
Ferrindonald 3 9 6 15 
Kinloch na Dal l 3 2 5 
Knock 6 24 9 33 
Morsaig ] 4 3 7 
Ord l 2 3 5 
Ostaig 3 9 6 15 
Point of Sleat l 5 5 10 
Saasaig 6 24 6 30 
Tarskavaig 4 14 5 19 
Teangue 3 14 5 19 
Tormore l 9 6 15 
55 206 96 302 
PARISH OF STRATH (SWORDALE) Children 
Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Aricharnach 3 5 3 8 
Ashaig 2 13 6 19 
Boreraig 9 39 17 72 
Breakish 16 58 43 101 
Broadford 5 L7 9 26 
Harrapool ] 2 i 3 
Heaste 5 26 9 35 
Kilbride l 5 — 5 
Kyleakin 4 13 3 16 
Kylerhea 3 7 7 14 
Moorlands 5 14 5 19 
Rhunacaillich | 5 — 5 
(Isle) Scalpay 3 5 — 5 
Scullamus 4 20 5 25 
Suisinish 2 5 l 6 
Swordale l 4 4 8 
Waterloo 7 33 6 39 
T2 287 119 406 
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PARISH OF PORTREE Families 
Achnahannait 
Balmeanach 
Camustianavaig 
Coillemore 
Conarden 
Drumuie 
Glenmore 
Ollach 
Peinifiler 
Portree 
(incl. Lots of Portree) 
Sconser 
Scorr 3 
Tormichaig l 
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a 
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PARISH OF SNIZORT Families 
Bernisdale 
Balnacnock 
Camusmore 
Carbost 
Cuidrach 
Earlish 
Eyre 
Glenaochdarach 
Glengascro 
Glenhaultin 
Glenhinnisdale 
Keistle 
Kensalyre 
Kingsburgh 
Peinachoinich 
Renetra 
Romisdale 
Sheader 
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PARISH OF SNIZORT (CONTINUED) Children 
Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Skirinish l 10 l 11 
Uig 17 48 32 80 
Tote 6 25 15 40 
Snizort+ l z 2 4 
64 220 94 314 
*Specific location not indicated. 
Children 
PARISH OF KILMUIR Families Adults Under 14” Total 
Balgowan 3 7 8 15 
Balvicqueen 2 5 l 6 
Borniskitaig 8 25 13 38 
Conista 3 5 3 8 
Duntulm 5 19 10 29 
Feall 6 21 10 31 
Gearriemore l 3 4 7 
Glasphen 3 10 6 16 
Heribusta 5 13 5 18 
Hungladder 2 7 5 12 
Kilmaluag 4 13 2 15 
Kilmuir 4 12 4 16 
Kilvaxter 2 6 6 12 
Knockowe l 2 4 6 
Lachasy 
Upper and Lower 3 13 E 16 
Monkstadt l 2 — 2 
Totescore 2 13 6 19 
QUOAD SACRA 
PARISH OF STENSCHOLL 
Brechrey l 2 — 2 
Clachan l 6 l 7 
Culnacnock 4 12 16 28 
Elishader 4 5 l 6 
Garros 3 [i 6 17 
Garafad 2 9 5 14 
Grealin 3 7 3 10 
Lonfearn l 5 5 10 
Marrishader 3 6 4 10 
Stenscholl 3 6 2 8 
Valtos 3 6 — 6 
83 251 133 384 
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MACLEOD ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Norman MacLeod of MacLeod) 


Children 
PARISH OF BRACADALE Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Borline 3 14 1] 25 
Carbost 9 32 26 58 
Ebost ] ] — l 
Eynort l 2 4 6 
Rhuandunan 2 5 4 9 
Sligachan l 2 4 6 
Struan 4 18 3 21 
(Isle) Soay l 4 3 7 
Talisker 2 12 3 15 
Ullinish l 2 4 6 
25 92 62 154 
Children 
PARISH OF DUIRINISH Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Claggan l 2 2 4 
Dunvegan 5 13 2 20 
Fasach ] 3 4 7 
Feorlig i 2 l 3 
Glasphein ] 5 l 6 
Hammar ] 2 l 3 
Harlosh 4 22 — 22 
Holmisdale ] 3 l 4 
Horneval 2 7 6 13 
Kilmuir 3 10 2 12 
Kinloch Follart l 2 l 3 
Lowrgill ] 4 4 8 
Milovaig 
Upper and Lower 10 47 16 63 
Ramasaig l 5 4 9 
Roag 5 14 1] 25 
Vatten 2 9 8 17 
QUOAD SACRA 
PARISH OF WATERNISH* 
Lusta ` l 5 z E 


42 156 7A 227 
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*The Waternish Peninsula formed part of three estates. The area 
between the Fairy Bridge and the River Lusta, originally comprising 
the farms of Bay and Lusta, formed part of the neighbouring 
MacLeod Estate. The low ground between Lusta and Brae Stein, 
formerly the site of the British Fisheries Society station and village, 
belonged to Skeabost Estate, while the remainder formed Waternish 


Estate. 
ORBOST ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Norman MacLeod Esq.) 
Children 
PARISH OF DUIRINISH Families Adults Under 14 
Orbost l 2 3 
RAASAY ESTATE 
(Proprietor: George Rainy Esq.) 
Children 
PARISH OF PORTREE Families Adults Under 14 
Arnish l 3 l 
Balachuirn 5 35 3 
Balmeanach 4 22 7 
Clachan 2 4 SR 
Fearns 3 13 6 
Hallaig 
Upper and Lower 6 37 l 
Holoman l 3 — 
Leac 3 14 4 
23 131 24 
SKEABOST ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Donald MacDonald Esq.) 
Children 
PARISH OF DUIRINISH Families Adults Under 14 
Edinbane ba 43 30 


QUOD SACRA 
PARISH OF WATERNISH 
Stein 11 31 20 


Total 


Total 


40 
29 


19 


38 


18 


153 


Total 
73 


51 
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PARISH OF SNIZORT 


Aird Bernisdale 6 20 12 32 
Bernisdale 10 34 18 52 
Glen Bernisdale ] 2 4 6 
Skeabost 3 4 — 4 

20 60 34 94 


STRATHAIRD ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Alexander Macalister Esq.) 


PARISH OF STRATH (SWORDALE) Children 
Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Arinacraig 3 14 8 22 
Elgol 12 49 18 67 
Keppoch 10 41 18 59 
Strathairdt ] 2 3 5 
26 106 47 153 


*+Specific location not indicated but the family concerned were noted 
as being originally from the neighbouring MacLeod estate. 


TREASLANE ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Harry MacDonald Esq., Portree) 


Children 
PARISH OF SNIZORT Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Clachamish l 2 4 6 


WATERNISH ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Major Allan MacDonald) 


PARISH OF DUIRINISH 


QUOAD SACRA PARISH Children 

OF WATERNISH Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Geary 6 19 5 24 
Halista 2 4 l 5 
(Isle) Isay i 3 4 7 
Trumpan 2 13 5 18 


1] 39 15 54 
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ISLE OF MULL 


ARGYLL ESTATES 
(Proprietor: Duke of Argyll) 


PARISH OF 
KILFINICHAN AND Children 
KILVICHEOAN Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Ardfinaig I 2 5 7 
Bunessan l 2 — 2 
Renetra 3 21 J 28 
Sorphen I 2 2 4 
QUOAD SACRA 
PARISH OF IONA 
Iona 5 28 3 31 
11 55 17 iz 
AROS ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Alexander Crawford Esq.) 
PARISH OF KILNINIAN Children 
AND KILMORE Families Adults Under l4 Total 
Achnacroish':: i 2 i 3 
Duart'= i 2 l 3 
Penmore’t i 2 — 2 
QUOAD SACRA PARISH 
OF TOBERMORY 
Tobermory 9 24 18 42 
12 30 20 50 
'Torasay Estate (Proprietor: Col. Alexander Campbell of Possil) 
*Quinish Estate 
JARVISFIELD ESTATE* 
(Proprietor: Lord Strathallan) 
PARISH OF KILNINIAN Children 
AND KILMORE Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Oskamull 4 20 5 25 


QUOAD SACRA 
PARISH OF SALEN 
Salen 
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*This estate was owned originally by Major General Lachlan 
Macquarie, Governor of New South Wales from 1810 until 1822. He 
created it from portions of the Lochbuie estate purchased from his 
uncle Murdoch Maclaine of Lochbuie and from a portion of Aros 
estate purchased from the Duke of Argyll. It was named after his 
first wife, Jane Jarvis. Upon his death in 1824 the estate passed to 
his son Lachlan, then a minor. Despite an express provision in 
Macquarie’s will that the estate was to be entailed, no deed of entail 
was ever executed. As a result Captain Lachlan, as he became, was 
free to dispose of the estate as he chose. Following his death at a 
relatively early age the estate passed to the Hon. William Hay 
Drummond, Master of Strathallan, a lifelong friend and son of 
Captain Lachlan’s former tutor (i.e. guardian) who succeeded to the 
title of Lord Strathallan in 1851. 


TORLOISK ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Lord Compton) 


PARISH OF KILNINIAN Children 
AND KILMORE Families Adults Under 14. Total 
Ballygown 4 15 11 26 
Fanmore i 4 3 7 
Kilninian | 2 2 4 
6 Pa 16 37 


ULVA ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Francis W. Clark Esq.) 


PARISH OF KILNINIAN Children 

AND KILMORE Families Adults Under 14 Total 
QUOAD SACRA 

PARISH OF ULVA 


Tobermory 5 18 14 32 
Torosay i 3 2 5 
6 21 16 37 


These places are outwith the boundaries of the estates indicated. 
Widespread evictions at this time scattered the dispossessed tenantry 
across the breadth of the island. Tobermory proved a particular 
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haven. Not only was a “Poor’s House” established there but the 
lenient proprietorship of Alexander Crawford linked with a form of 
burgage land tenure (derived from its establishment as a British 
Fisheries Society Station) enabled the cottar class, in particular, to 
obtain a measure of security. 


ISLE OF TIREE 


ARGYLL ESTATES 
(Proprietor: Duke of Argyll) 


PARISH OF Children 
TIREE AND COLL Families Adults Under l4 Total 
Balinoe l 2 3 5 
Cornaigmore | 3 5 8 
Heylipol l E — 2 
3 7 8 15 


ISLE OF COLL 


COLL ESTATES 
Proprietors: 
(ante 1856 — Hugh Maclean of Coll) 
(post 1856 — John Lorne Stewart Esq.) 


PARISH OF Children 
TIREE AND COLL Families Adults Under 14 Total 
(1854) Arinagour i 2 2 4 
Clabhach | 2 — 2 
Gallanach 2 4 l 5 
Grisipol 3 10 4 14 
Laggamore l 2 — E 
Mibost l 4 6 10 
9 24 13 37 
(1857) Arileod I 3 4 7 
Arinagour 8 33 16 49 
Grisipol 2 6 8 14 
Caolas nan Eilein l 1 | 1 | 
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PARISH OF KILNINIAN Children 
AND KILMORE (MULL) Families Adults Under 14 
Dervaig 1] 30 15 
Drumnacroish l 2 — 
Gometra't ] 7 4 
Quinish 2 3 2 

15 42 21 


'Gometra Estate 


PARISH OF THE Children 
SMALL ISLES Families Adults Under 14 
Muck i 2 2 


CORNAIG AND CAOLIS ESTATES 
(Proprietor: Colin Campbell Esq.)* 


PARISH OF Children 
TIREE AND COLL Families Adults Under 14 
Coalis I 4 | 


Total 
45 


1] 
E 


63 


Total 


Total 


*Colin Campbell of Sunipole, Mull emigrated to Van Diemen’s 
Land in the early 1820’s where he became a sawmiller. He later 
moved to Victoria where, according to local tradition in Mull, he 
was, for a time, a bushranger. Be that as it may, he accumulated 
considerable wealth and returned to Scotland in 1852 where he 
purchased back the small estates of Caolis and Cornaig at the 
northern and southern extremities of Coll which had previously been 
in the possession of his family. He earned a reputation as a genial 
and considerate landlord, qualities illustrated by his indulgence 
towards those evicted from Coll estate, the principal estate on the 


island, during the clearances which occurred there in 1857. 
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OUTER HEBRIDES 
ISLE OF LEWIS 


LEWIS ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Sir James Matheson) 


Children 
Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Stornoway 7 14 3 S 
Ballachulish* i l — l 
8 15 3 18 


*Temporarily resident in Stornoway. 


ISLE OF HARRIS 


HARRIS ESTATE 
(Curatrix: Countess of Dunmore) 


Children 

PARISH OF HARRIS Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Ardhasaig i 4 3 7 
Ardslave l 2 l 3 
Ardvey l 4 — 4 
Borve 6 L) 2 13 
Cluer 6 22 13 35 
Cuidinish 9 46 21 67 
Diriclet l 2 2 4 
Drinishader I 4 4 8 
(Isle) Ensay l 4 4 8 
Finsbay 5 21 9 30 
Geocrab i 2 2 4 
Kindulavaig 2 12 i 13 
Kyles Scalpay I 2 2 4 
Kyles Stockinish 3 10 5 15 
Leosavay l 2 — 2 
Leachdlea i 3 5 8 
Lichisto 2 L) 6 17 
Meavaig l 4 3 7 
Molinginish 3 9 i 16 
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PARISH OF HARRIS Children 

(CONTINUED) Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Obe T 17 17 34 
(Isle) Pabay 4 hi 7 18 
(Isle) Scalpay 3 4 i 5 
Strond 9 29 9 38 
Tarbert l 3 4 7 
Urgah 2 2 — E 
West Tarbert i l — | 

QUOAD SACRA 

PARISH OF BERNERAY 
(Isle) Berneray 12 36 19 55 

86 278 147 425 
ISLE OF NORTH UIST 
MACDONALD ESTATES 
(Proprietor: Lord MacDonald of Sleat) 

PARISH OF Children 

NORTH UIST Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Baleloch l 2 2 4 
Balelone 2 10 5 15 
Balemore i 7 2 9 
Baleshare 3 13 F2 25 
Carinish 2 4 3 7 
Claddich Kirkibost K 16 9 25 
Griminish i 4 3 7 
Hosta i 4 5 9 
Hougharry 2 4 5 3 
Illeray l 9 I 10 
Langass* 6 22 15 31 
Loch Eport* 12 52 22 74 
Tigharry g 11 5 16 

QUOAD SACRA 

PARISH OF TRUMISGARRY 
Lochmaddy l 7 3 10 

38 165 92 257 


*These families were originally from either Sollas, Dunskellor, 
Malaclete or Middleguarter. Having been cleared off their holdings 
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in 1849 and 1850 they were resettled on Loch Eport-side at the so 
called “Perth settlement” established under the auspices of the Perth 
committee of the Central Destitution Board. 


ISLE OF ST KILDA 
(Proprietor: Sir John MacPherson MacLeod) 


PARISH OF Children 
HARRIS* Families Adults Under l4 Total 
(Isle) Hirta 7 24 12 36 


*This island was a separate ecclesiastical parish until 1846 when the 
entire population transferred their spiritual allegiance to the Free 
Church of Scotland. Subsequently the parish was absorbed for civil 
purposes into that of North Uist. 


ISLE OF BARRA 


(Proprietor: Lieutenant Colonel John Gordon of Cluny) 


Children 
PARISH OF BARRA Families Adults Under 14 Total 
(Inverness)* 2 fi 4 15 


*These families were among a number who arrived on the mainland 
in a desperate search for both shelter and employment. Having 
regard to their extremely destitute circumstances it was agreed that 
the Society would bear the total cost of their passage, outfits, etc. 
One family, that of Hector Lamont, was from Brevig, in Barra, while 
the other, that of Hector MacKinnon, were listed upon their arrival 
in Sydney as being from Heylipol, in Tiree. 


MAINLAND 


ARGYLL-SHIRE 


ARDGOUR ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Colonel Alexander Maclean of Ardgour) 


PARISH OF Children 

ARDGOUR Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Achnaphuibal | 2 = 2 
Clovoulin i 3 — 3 
Cuil i 2 & 2 
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PARISH OF ARDGOUR 
(CONTINUED) 
Duisky 
North Garvan 
Treslaig 


PARISH OF KILMALLIE 
Fort William 





Families 


Adults 


Children 


Under 14 


3 


5 


ARDNAMURCHAN AND SUNART ESTATES 
(Proprietor: Sir James M. Riddell, Bt.) 


PARISH OF 

ARDNAMURCHAN 
Camusnangeall 
Kilchoan 
Ormsaigbeg 


QUOAD SACRA PARISH 
OF ACHARACLE 
Arivegaig 
Claish 
Laga 
Salen 


QUOAD SACRA PARISH 

OF STRONTIAN 
Anaheilt 
Ardnastaing 
Camuschoirce 
Ranachan 
Strontian 


Families 
2 
2 
2 


— N) — — 


NNN — — 


Adults 
4 
4 
13 


NOUA 


Children 
Under 14 
3 
2 
4 


UA N 


wh Lh | 


39 


Total 
9 
2 
2 


20 


Total 


17 


L) 


14 


LES 
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ARGYLL ESTATES 
(Proprietor: Duke of Argyll) 


PARISH OF Children 
CAMPBELTOWN Families Adults Under 14 
Campbeltown 


(incl. Big Kiln, 
Dalintober and 
Lochend) 9 21 17 
Dalochan i i — 


PARISH OF SOUTHEND 
(Isle) Sanda l 2 — 


LOCHALINE ESTATE 
(Proprietor: John Sinclair Esq.) 


Children 

PARISH OF MORVERN Families Adults Under 14 
Achabeg 2 6 E 
Achranich ] i = 
Clounlaid i 2 = 
Dubh Dhoire 2 10 10 
Killundine | 2 = 
Knock l 2 = 
Lochaline 5 14 12 
(Isle) Oransay 2 4 ] 
Savary l 7 - 
16 48 23 

INVERNESS-SHIRE 
ARISAIG ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Francis D. P. Astley, Esq.) 

PARISH OF Children 

ARDNAMURCHAN Families Adults Under 14 
Back of Keppoch 2 7 9 
Kinloid i 5 — 


3 12 9 


555 


Total 


Total 


Total 
16 
5 


21 
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GLENELG ESTATE 
(Proprietor: James E. Baillie, Esq.) 


Children 

PARISH OF GLENELG Families Adults Under 14 
Beolary 2 3 = 
Galder ] 6 4 
Scallisaig 2 3 4 
5 12 8 


PARISH OF GLENSHIEL 
Rattagan i 2 -- 


GLENMOIDART ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Colonel Hugh Ross) 


PARISH OF Children 
ARDNAMURCHAN Families Adults Under 14 
QUOAD SACRA PARISH 
OF ACHARACLE 

Lochans l 6 i 


INVERLOCHY ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Lord Abinger) 


PARISH OF Children 
KILMONIVAIG Families Adults Under 14 
Brackletter 3 8 5 
Edinburgh* I 2 3 
Spean Bridge i 4 2 

5 14 10 


*Temporarily resident there. 


KINLOCHMOIDART ESTATE 
(Proprietor: William Robertson Esq.) 


PARISH OF Children 
ARDNAMURCHAN Families Adults Under 14 
QUOAD SACRA PARISH 

OF ACHARACLE 


Kinlochmoidart 5 26 13 
Kylesmore l 2 5 
Scardoish l 6 3 

7 34 21] 





Total 
3 
10 
7 


20 


Total 


Total 
13 
5 


24 
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KNOYDART ESTATE 
(Curatrix: Mrs Josephine MacDonnell of Glengarry) 


Children 
PARISH OF GLENELG Families Adults Under 14 
Niagard l 4 l 


LOCHIEL ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Donald Cameron of Lochiel) 


PARISH OF Children 
KILMALLIE Families Adults Under 14 
Achdalieu l i — 
Achintore l 2 — 
Achnacarry l 2 - 
Banavie 5 14 12 
Corpach 13 43 Z2 
Corran Ferry l 2 - 
Corriebeg i 2 — 
Druimarbin l 2 — 
Drumnasaillie 2 15 5 
Erracht l 6 2 
Fort William l 5 — 
Kinlocheil 3 17 4 
Lochy Ferry 2 7 - 
Lochyside 3 9 2 
Moy 2 5 4 

38 132 51 


LOCHSHIEL ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Alexander MacDonald of Lochshiel) 


PARISH OF Children 
ARDNAMURCHAN Families Adults Under 14 
QUOAD SACRA 
PARISH OF ACHARACLE 

Gaskan i 3 4 





397 


Total 
5 


Total 
l 
2 
2 
26 
65 
2 
2 
2 
20 
8 
5 
21 
7 
L) 
9 


183 


Total 
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MOIDART ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Dr Donald Martin) 


PARISH OF Children 
ARDNAMURCHAN Families Adults Under 14 
QUOAD SACRA 
PARISH OF ACHARACLE 

Glenuig 4 17 7 


ROTHIEMURCHUS ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Mrs Jane Gibson-Craig) 


PARISH OF Children 
DUTHIL Families Adults Under 14 
QUOAD SACRA PARISH 

OF ROTHIEMURCHUS 


Balradden l 6 2 
Borney Mill l 2 3 
Inverdruie 2 5 2 
Tulligruie 6 20 4 

10 33 11 


ROSS AND CROMARTY 


APPLECROSS ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Thomas MacKenzie of Applecross) 


PARISH OF Children 
APPLECROSS Families Adults Under 14 
Calnacille l 2 — 


QUOAD SACRA PARISH 

OF SHIELDAIG 
Achantrad i l — 
Kinloch Shieldaig l 2 2 
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CROMARTY ESTATES 
(Proprietrix: Marchioness of Stafford) 


PARISH OF Children 
LOCHBROOM Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Achiltibuie i 5 — 5 
Dornie 6 2 8 
Reef 4 8 ] 9 
(Isle) Tanera l 3 3 6 
QUOAD SACRA PARISH 
OF ULLAPOOL 
Achindrean | 6 — 6 
Ardmair 2 4 3 7 
(Isle) Martin 2 6 3 9 
Morefield 5 b7 5 22 
Ullapool’ 3 12 I 13 
20 67 18 85 
‘Ullapool Estate. 
LOCHALSH ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Alexander Matheson of Ardross, M.P.) 
PARISH OF Children 
LOCHALSH* Families Adults Under 14 Total 
Achmore 2 3 — L 
Balmacara i 2 — 2 
Creag l 2 I 3 
Nonach i 5 ] 6 
Plockton 4 12 5 i7 
Portnacloich 2 8 5 13 
Sallachy 2 8 | 9 
13 40 13 53 
PARISH OF KINTAIL 
Bundalloch 10 39 15 54 
Inverinate 2 5 I 6 
12 44 16 60 
PARISH OF GLENSHIEL 
Invershiel i 2 — 2 
Morvich i 2 — 2 
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*This estate formed part of the estate of William Lillingstone, Esq. 
who died in 1850 leaving an heir, then a minor. The greater part of 
the estate was sold to Alexander Matheson in 1851, although a 
substantial area around Balmacarra was retained by the Lillingstone 
family. 
TORRIDON ESTATES 
(Proprietor: Colonel Alexander C. McBarnet) 


PARISH OF Children 
APPLECROSS Families Adults Under 14 Total 
QUOAD SACRA PARISH 

OF SHIELDAIG 


Alligin a 6 — 6 

Annat l 2 — 2 

Corry 2 4 5 9 

Derrienafuaran 2 5 10 15 

Diabeg l | ~ i 

9 18 15 33 

PARISH OF LOCHCARRON 

Lon Corry Chrubie l 5 4 9 

SUTHERLAND 
SUTHERLAND ESTATE 
(Proprietor: Duke of Sutherland) 
Children 

PARISH OF ASSYNT Families Adults Under 14 Total 

Achmelvich ] ] — l 
PARISH OF EDDRACHILLES 

Scourie 8 21 i 22 
QUOAD SACRA PARISH 
OF KINLOCHBERVIE 

Loch Inchard} l l — ] 
PARISH OF DURNESS 

Balvolich l 2 — 2 

Dall 2 4 a 4 

Keoldale l 2 = 2 
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PARISH OF 

DUNRNESS (CONTINUED) 
Lerin 
Laide 
Sangomore 


PARISH OF TONGUE 
Kirkibol 
Tongue 


PARISH OF FARR 
Armidale 
Melvich 
Skerray 
Torrisdale 


+Specific location not indicated. 


SUMMARY BY ESTATE 


Ardgour 
Ardnamurchan 
Argyll 
Kintyre factorship 
Mull factorship 
Tiree factorship 
Arisaig 
Applecross 
Aros 
Barra 
Cornaig 
Coll 
Maclean 
proprietorship 
Stewart 
proprietorship 


Families 


l 
l 


= 


9 


LA — W hd 


8 


Families 


9 
19 


Adults 


l 
2 


Adults 


21 
74 


24 
55 
8 
12 
5 
30 
l 1 
4 


68 





Children 
Under 14 


Children 
Under 14 


7 
39 


17 
17 


Kea D OWN O N 


36 


28 


561 


Total 


104 


8 | 
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Cromarty 


Coigach factorship 


Glenelg 
Glen Moidart 
Greshornish 
Harris 
Husabost 
Inverlochy 
Jarvisfield 
Kinlochmoidart 
Knoydart 
Lewis 
Lochaline 
Lochalsh 
Lochiel 
Lochshiel 
Lyndale 
MacDonald 
North Uist 
factorship 
Skye factorship 
MacLeod 
Moidart 
Orbost 
Raasay 
Rothiemurchus 
St Kilda 
Skeabost 
Strathaird 
Sutherland 


Scourie factorship 
Tongue factorship 


Torloisk 
Torridon 
Treaslane 
Ulva 
Waternish 


Source: HIES List of Emigrants, Highland Destitution Papers, 


SUMMARY BY ESTATE (CONTINUED) 


20 
6 
l 
2 
86 
I] 
K 
5 
E 
I 
8 


16 
28 
38 
l 
5 


38 


965 
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3326 


(Scottish Record Office HD4/5). 





17 
15 


1581 
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NOTES 

The Society’s List of Emigrants was compiled by James Chant in 1858, 
presumably from his original working papers. It is so inaccurate 
regarding places of origin, ages and family relationships as to be 
incapable of meaningful analysis. To those researching family origins it 
must surely be a genealogical “mine-field”. As far as places of origin 
are concerned some individuals gave their place of birth and others their 
most recent place of residence while, in a number of cases ages were 
adjusted to the extent necessary to bring the persons concerned within 
the scope of the Commissioner’s regulations. 


The divergence between the above figures and those in the Society’s 
List of Emigrants (i.e. 963 families/4,910 individuals) is attributable to 
clerical errors and duplicate entries in the latter and to the inclusion of 
several emigrant families from outwith the Highlands aboard the 
Edward Johnstone. 


The situation is further complicated by the fact that on a number of 
occasions young adults in service, or otherwise employed in the south 
of Scotland, joined their families in either Glasgow or Liverpool for the 
voyage. Not infrequently their names were omitted from the Society’s 
list, but upon arrival in Australia, they were recorded with their 
respective families. 


There is evidence to suggest that there were several contingents of 
emigrants assisted of whom all record had been lost by the time the 
Society’s list was compiled. The emigrants in question were passengers 
aboard such vessels as the Marco Polo and and the Wanata in far 
greater numbers than recorded by the Society aboard the Araminta and 
the Ticonderoga (See, for example HIES Letterbooks Vol. II, Trevelyan 
— Miss Emily MacLeod 23 August, 1852; Shipping Lists of Immigrants 
(Victoria) Vol. May 1849-October 1852). 


For the sake of uniformity the Society’s somewhat arbitrary 
categorisation of “families” has been retained. The more blatant 
anomolies have been resolved by reference to the 1851 Census returns. 


I am indebted to the following for assistance in identifying a number of 
the above places, some of which are no longer places of human 
habitation or have been absorbed into later settlements: Donald 
MacDonald (Dómhnall Mor) Camuscross; Lachlan Robertson, Elgol 
and Johnathan MacDonald, Duntulm — all in Skye — lain Thornber, 
Lochaline; Alec John MacBeath, Kishorn; Alistair MacLeod, Ullapool 
and Murdo Campbell, Inverness, formerly of Scalpay, Harris. 














Date of 
Departure 


1852 
26th January 
26th May 


20th June 
25th June 
18th July 
3rd August 


4th August 
5th August 
28th August 


APPENDIX IV 


Ships Conveying Emigrants to Australia under the Auspices of the 
Highland and Island Emigration Society — 1852-1858 


Ship 


‘“Mangerton” 
“Borneuf”’ 


“Araminta” 
“Medina” 
“Georgiana” "7 
“Ontario” 


“Ticonderoga” 


“Blanche” 
“Marmion” 


Port of 
Embarkation 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 

Liverpool 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 


* Denotes total complement of Society emigrants. 
' Assisted by the Skye Emigration Society 
Included 32 persons from Raasay whose expenses were paid entirely by the proprietor. 


Destination 


Geelong 
Geelong 


Geelong 
Adelaide 
Geelong 
Sydney 


Melbourne 
Geelong 
Portland Bay 


No. of 
Emigrants 


10' 
32 


191 
5 

370 
309 


34 
10 
215 


District(s) of Origin 


Skye (MacDonald Estate) 

Skye (MacDonald Estate) 
Raasay 

Skye 

Skye 

Skye 

Skye (predominantly 
MacDonald Estate) 

Skye, Raasay 

Skye (MacLeod Estate) 

Mull, Morvern, Iona and 
Ardnamurchan 


F9c 
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APPENDIX IV — Continued 


Date of 
Departure 


1852 
13th September 


24th September 
13th October 
27th October 
3rd November 


26th December 


1853 

8th January 
8th January 
29th March 
23rd August 


Ship 


**Allison’’* 


“Louisa” 
“Priscilla” 
“Arabian” 
“Thames” 


“Hercules”* 
“British Queen” 


“Panama” 
“Bloomer” 


“New Zealander” 





Port of 
Embarkation 


Liverpool 


Plymouth 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 


Campbeltown 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 


Destination 
Melbourne 


Hobart Town 
Melbourne 
Melbourne 
Melbourne 
Adelaide 
Melbourne ) 


Melbourne 
Hobart Town 
Sydney 
Portland Bay 


No. of 
Emigrants 


289 


742 


10 
37 


360 


District(s) of Origin 


Skye (MacLeod Estate) 
Ardnamurchan and 
Moidart 

Skye 

Skye, Kintail and St Kilda 

Skye, Lochalsh 

Skye 

Skye, North Uist and 

Harris 


Mull 

Mull 

Barra 

Skye, Lochalsh and 
Kintail, Mull, Morvern, 
Harris and North-west 
Sutherland 


UOLDASIUY PUDIS] Pub pupnjųysiH 
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APPENDIX IV — Continued 


Date of 
Departure 


1853 
28th October 


3rd November 


1854 
3rd June 
17th June 


29th July 


14th August 


Ist October 


1855 
16th June 
15th August 


1857 
25th July 


Ship 


“Sir Alan McNab” 


“Utopia” 
**Arabian’’* 
“Edward 


Johnstone” 
“Hornet” 


“James Fernie” 


“Derry Castle” 


“Switzerland” 
“Royal Albert 


“Persian 


Port of 
Embarkation 


Liverpool 


Liverpool 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 


Liverpool 


Liverpool 


Liverpool 


Liverpool 
Plymouth 


Liverpool 


Destination 


Hobart Town 


Portland Bay 


Portland Bay 
Portland Bay 


Geelong 


Adelaide 


Portland Bay 


Adelaide 
Adelaide 


Hobart 


No. of 
Emigrants 


249 
348 


293 


93 


141 


160 
184 


201 


District(s) of Origin 


Coigach, Kintyre and 
Strathspey 
Lochaber, Tiree 


Skye 

Skye, Raasay, Mull, Coll 
and Morvern 

North-west Sutherland, 
Skye and Torridon 

Lochalsh, Kintail, Lewis, 
Lochaber, Knoydart 
and Moidart 

Lochaber 


Skye 
Harris 


Harris, Coll 


Source: HIES List of Emigrants, Highland Destitution Papers (Scottish Record Office HD4/5) 
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Membership 


At 3lst December, 1992 


HONORARY CHIEFTAINS 


CHRISTISON, General Sir A- F. P., Bart. GBE, CB, DSO, 
M.C., B.A., F.S.A.(Scot.), D.L., St John’s Rest House, Melrose, 
Roxburghshire. 


GRANT, James S.. C.B.E., M.A., LLD, FRSE FRAgS., 
Ardgrianach, Inshes, Inverness. 


MACDONALD, Donald J., J.P., M.A., LL.D., F.E.1.S., Abbeyfield 
House, 34 Crown Drive, Inverness. 

MACLEAN, Dr Sam, M.A., 5 Peinnachorrain, Braes, Portree, Skye. 

MATHESON, Rev. William, M.A., Dunedin Hotel, 10 Gillsland 
Road, Edinburgh 10. 

MORRISON, Alick, M.A.(Hons.), Glengonnarfoot, Abington, 
Lanarkshire. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


BALFOUR, Roderick, A-C- T.D., M.A; M-Litt; LLE. B., 
F.S.A.(Scot.), “Torran Gorm”, Cantray, Croy, Inverness. 

BARRON, Hugh, The Granary, Ness-side, Dores Road, Inverness. 

BLACK, Mrs Charles, 1 Astell Street, Chelsea, London SW3 3RT. 

BOA, John, 12 Keir Street, Edinburgh EH3 9EU. 

BRISTOL, Major N. M. V., F.S.A.(Scot.), Breacacha Castle, Isle of 
Coll, Argyllshire. 


CAMERON, Major A. J., of Allangrange, Munlochy, Ross-shire. 

CAMERON, Col. D. H., of Lochiel, Achnacarry, Spean Bridge, 
Inverness-shire. 

CAMPBELL, Iain G., M.A., 5 Fairmile Court, Fairmile, Henley on 
Thames, Oxon RG9 2JP. 

CAMPBELL, Iain S., O.B.E., Sligachan Hotel, Isle of Skye. 

CLEMENT, R. D., M.A., Dip.Gen.Ling., 96 Morningside Drive, 
Edinburgh EH10 5NT. 

COGHILL, Donald E., Airdliosta, Drumchardine, Kirkhill, 
Inverness-shire. 
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CRAIGHEAD, Alasdair K., C.A., 44 Osborne Road, Little Heath, 
Herts. 


DONN, Rev. Thomas M., M.A., 6 Cawdor Road, Inverness. 
DUNN, Prof. Charles W., B.A., A.M., Ph.D., 25 Longfellow Road, 
Cambridge, Mass 02138, U.S.A. 


FRASER, Prof. D. G. L., C.D., M.A., Grand Pre, King’s Country, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 


GALBRAITH, Dr. Angus J., M.D., D.P.M., F.R.C.P.(Psych.), 
“Woodlands”, Fritham, Lyndhurst, Hants. 

GRANT, Dr. Donald F., “An Eala Bhan”, 5 Rathaid Achanaiseig, 
Connel, Argyll PA37 ISR. 

GRIMBLE, Iain, Ph.D., F.R.Hist.S., 61 Farr, Bettyhill, Sutherland. 


KINNOULL, The Countess of, c/o Royal Bank of Scotland, 
Burlington Gardens, London W1. 


LOWSON, The Hon. Lady A. P., 33 Ennismore Gardens Mews, 
London SW7 1HZ. 
LOWSON, Sir Iain Patrick, Bt., Bandirran, Kinrossie, By Perth. 


MACAULAY, Professor Donald, M.A., B.A., Department of Celtic, 
The University, Glasgow. 

MACAULAY, William J., “Harmasaig”, 4 Lomond Drive, 
Carnoustie, Angus. 

MACCOLL, Owen J., 3668 Foxwell Drive, Norfolk, Virginia 23502, 
U.S.A. 

McCAUGHEY, Rev. Terrance P., M.A., B.D.,-Trinity College, 
Dublin 2, Ireland. 

MACDONALD, Dr. Ian D., c/o A. F. MacDonald, Messrs Thornton 
Oliver, W.S., 11 Whitehall Street, Dundee DD! 4AE. 

MACDONALD, Roderick, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Mich.), 19 Cherrytree Loan, 
Balerno, Edinburgh EH14 5AW. 

MACFARLANE, lain Charles, Glenfinnan House Hotel, Glenfinnan, 
Inverness-shire. 

MACINNES, John, M.A., Ph.D., School of Scottish Studies, 
University of Edinburgh, 27 George Square, Edinburgh. 

MACINTOSH, Farquhar, C.B.E., M.A., Dip.Ed., D.Litt., F.E.1.S., 12 
Rothesay Place, Edinburgh EH3 7SQ. 

MACKENZIE, Kenneth W., Trawalla, Victoria, Australia. 

MACKENZIE, Dr. William, M.D., M.R.C.P., “Rowantree”, 3 
Goathill Road, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


List of Members 569 


MACKINNON, Ian, Changehouse, Isle of Canna, Inverness-shire 
PH44 4RS. 

MACKINTOSH OF MACKINTOSH, Lt. Com. L., R.N., Moy Hall, 
Tomatin, Inverness-shire. 

MACKINTOSH, William, P.O. Box 63, Pretoria, South Africa. 

MACLEAN, Very Rev. Allan of Dochgarroch, Ygr., M.A., St. 
John’s Cathedral, Oban, Argyll. 

MACLEAN, Rev. Donald, M.A., of Dochgarroch, Hazel Brae, 
Balnain, Glenurquhart, Inverness-shire. 

MACLENNAN, Gordon W., M.A.(Hons.), 22 Wierview Drive, 
Stillorgan, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 

MACLEOD, Alasdair, M.A., 3 Caird Drive, Partick, Glasgow G11. 

MACLEOD, Mrs A., M.A., 3 Caird Drive, Partick, Glasgow G11. 

MACLEOD, Duncan, 172 Queen Victoria Street, Bexley 2207, 
N.S.W., Australia. 

MACLEOD, Mrs Effie, M.A., “Bealach an Fhuarain”, Berneray, 
Lochmaddy, North Uist. 

MACLEOD, Lady, Turkdean Manor, Nr. Northleach, Glos. 

MACLEOD, Norman, F.S.A.(Scot.), 37 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London WC2 E8JS. 

MACLEOD, Roderick, M. M., 19 Camus Road East, Edinburgh 10. 

MACLEOD, Mrs Joan M., 19 Camus Road East, Edinburgh 10. 

MACNEILL, Alexander C. M., M.A., B.Sc., 7 Ormiscaig, Aultbea, 
Achnasheen, Ross-shire IV22 2JJ. 

MACPHERSON, Archibald I. S., F.R.S.E., Ch.M., M.B., F.R.C.S.E., 
Speyville, Newtonmore, Inverness-shire. 
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